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Hail!  gentle  reader  —  and  Good  Morning!  or  Good 
Evening!  as  yon  find  it  —  here  we  are  on  the  "parting 
of  the  ways,"  the  "Four  Corners"  of  roads  leading  to 
all  kinds  of  picturesqueness. 

"Picturesque  Hampshire?"  you  ask  inquiringly. 

Yes,  why  not';'  Is  it  not  a  part  of  "Picturesque 
America,"  and  a  considerable  part  too'^  If  you  have 
any  doubt  of  it  this  volume  must  convince  you. 

Here  is  not  seen  the  wonderful  power  of  a  Niagara's 
torrent,  the  sublimities  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the 


A  WAYSIDE  WATERING-TROUGH. 

canons  and  gorges  of  the  Yosemite  :  but  show  us,  if  you 
can,  any  fairer  "Garden  of  the  Gods"  than  that  com- 
prised in  the  meadow  lands,hills  and  vales  of  Hampshire! 
If  the  Supreme  Power  has  given  us  here  his  wonderful 
works  only  in  miniature,  instead  of  duplication,  let  us 
be  thankful  that  we  are  not  surfeited,  and  that  our  love 
for  the  beautiful  is  in  no  danger  of  being  satiated,  but 
instead  is  left  to  "grow  from  what  it  feeds  upon,"  and 
thus  furnish  "a  joy  forever." 

I 


THE  OLD  STAGE- COACH. 


But  to  return  to  our  "  Four  Corners."  Here  is  a  road 
which  would  take  us  over  the  hill,  by  the  pretty  little 
country  church,  of  which  you  see  the  steeple  in  the  title 
picture.   Not  one  in  fiftj  of  our  readers  have  used  this 


road,  probably,  but  it  will  lead  them  to  such  wonderful 
scenes  of  beauty  as  they  never  dreamed  of,  if  they  know 
how  to  make  good  use  of  their  eyes  and  are  endowed 
with  a  fair  share  of  art  instinct.  An  hour  out  on  that 
road,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  nature— human  and  the  other 
kind— and  you  will  see  pictures  of  nature's  verdure,  gen- 


AN  AUTUMN  HILLSIDE. 

eral  beauty,  quaint  objects  and  character  scenes  in  a 
country  and  people  you  would  hardly  know  for  those  of 
your  own  county  or  state.  Who  would  suppose  such 
scenes  as  follow  this  page  could  all  be  Hampshire  reali- 
ties'.' Yet  we  found  them  all,  with  our  artists,  in  rides 
and  strolls  about  the  county,  and  they  reveal  the  beau- 
ties of  that  every-day  life  which  is  close  at  hand  and  all 
about  us. 


THE  SPRING  HOEING. 

Suppose  we  were  fairly  started  on  our  carriage-ride 
over  that  hill  in  the  picture,  one  of  our  studies  by  the 
roadside  might  well  be  the  watering-troughs  for  tired 
equine  creation.  The  variety  is  remarkable,  and  would 
make  an  interesting  series  of  pictures  by  themselves, 
had  we  room  for  them,  but  we  can  only  instance  one,  of 


common  fashion,  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  road 
between  Chesterfield  hill  and  the  "Hollow." 

What  sight  more  suggestive  and  touching  than  the 
old  abandoned  stage-coach, 
turned  into  the  farm-yard, 
to  fall  to  pieces  after  expo- 
sure to  a  few  winters'  storms 
and  the  assaults  of  mischiev-' 
ous  boys !  unless,  forsooth, 
some  one  shall  rescue  it  from 
ruin  and  convert  it  into  a 
tally-ho  coach.  What  stories 
the  old  stage  could  tell,  of 
sad  and  merry  journeys  tak- 
en in  its  interior,  and  even 
on  top,  on  its  outside  seats! 

It  was  late  in  the  fall 
when  we  took  our  first  car- 
riage ride,  hunting  after 
views  for  our  "  Picturesque 
Hampshire,"  and  the  cres- 
cent of  the  harvest  moon 

shone  over  the  corn-stacks  on  the  hillside,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  picture.  It  was  last  spring  when  we  went 
over  the  same  country  again,  and  saw  men  preparing 
the  ground  for  this  fall's  harvest. 

Next  to  watering  troughs,  guide-boards  would  be  a 
study,  and  you  can  generally  tell  the  character  of  a 
town  by  the  care  taken  of  them.  Speaking  about  pic- 
turesque roads  over  the  hills,  the  last  sketch  on  this  page 
shows  us  still  another.  There  are  a  great  many  about 
the  country  that  we  were  unable  to  sketch  or  photograph, 
for  lack  of  space  to  reproduce  them. 

Another  book,  and  another  still,  would  fail  to  com- 
plete the  panorama  of  nature's  attractions  and  the 
human  character  pictures  that  crowded  upon  our  atten- 
tion. Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  spend  his  next 
vacation  pleasantly  and  profitably  engage  a  horse  and 
carriage,  if  he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of 


THE  FRIENDLY  GUIDE. 


A  WINDING  ROADWAY   OVER  Till'.  MILL. 


1 


V  I  C  T  [1  I!  E  S  Q  U  E    IT  A  M  PSH1  R  E 


his  own,  take  his  family  or  friends  with  him,  and  drive 
leisurely  a  few  days  in  the  direction  of  any  of  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  from  the  shire  city,  or  any  town 
in  Hampshire  county.  Oar  word  for  it,  he  will  surprise 
himself,  and  will  come  back  more  in  love  than  ever  with 
his  0W11  country.  A  single  man  will  enjoy  himself  with 
a  bicycle;  in  fact,  it  is  only  wheelmen,  comparatively 
speaking,  who  have  yet  come  to  know  and  enjoy  out- 
door life  and  travel  within  a  fifty  mile  radius  of  the 
centre  of  Hampshire.  They  know  every  road,  hill, 
valley  and  river,  and  you  will  find  more  than  one  of 
them  enthusiastic  when  the  subject  of  pictut'esqueness 
in  Hampshire  is  touched  upon;  some  of  them  have 
photographic  apparatus,  to  preserve  the  pictures  which 
fly  before  their  eyes,  and  all  of  them  can  post  you  as  to 
the  best  roads.  The  horseback  ride  is  another  pleasant 
way  of  reaching  the  country  portrayed  in  these  pages, 
but  if  any  amount  of  baggage  is  to  be  carried,  and  the 
trip  is  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  with  companions,  the 
carriage  is  indispensable. 


Suppose  now,  that  instead  of  driving  out  into  the 
country,  away  from  Hampshire's  city,  we  turn  our 
carriage  back,  over  the  pretty  little  bridge  in  the  pic- 
ture, ami  first  inspect  the  attractions  of  the  "Meadow 
City,"  for  she  claims  our  chief  attraction,  as  queen  of 
the  county — 

'■  Fronting  the  sunrise  and  in  beauty  throned. 
Willi  jeweled  homes  around  her  lifted  brow, 

And  coronal  of  ancient  forest  trees." 
As  a  preliminary  exercise,  gentle  reader,  we  ask  you 
to  view  witli  us  an  old  Indian  battle-ground  in  Hadley, 
on  our  way  through  the  meadows,  first  casting  your  eyes 
on  the  representation  of  it  in  the  beautiful  frontispiece 
of  Elbridge  Kingsley,  on  the  opposite  page.  Then, 
after  a  review  of  this  historic  ground,  witli  the  Hadley 
pastor's  wife,  lirst  in  poem  and  then  in  prose,  please  listen 
to  a  few  general  preachments  and  explanations  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  our  work,  etc.,  after  which  you  can 
jump  into  the  carriage  witli  us,  and  take  a  drive  about 
town  — the  "grand  old  town,"  of  Northampton. 


HADLEY'S  DELIVERANCE. 

Frontispiece  III nit  ration  by  Elbridge  Kinr/sley. 
Oil,  beautiful  Hadlev  meadows!  how  fair  you  are  to- 
night! 

Partly  in  purple  shadow,  partly  in  amber  light. 
With  shimmer  of  silver  poplars,  and  pine  trees'  richer 
green, 

And  the  river  winding  slowly,  vour  emerald  banks  be- 
tween. 

•  jb  dear  and  sweet  Connecticut!  in  lands  beyond  the  sea, 

\\  lu  re  is  the  storied  river  to  be  compared  with  thee'.' 

What  fairest  foreign  landscape  so  the  heart  with  pleas- 
ure fills. 

As  thou  dost,  charming  valley,  girt  with  eternal  hills. 

Kippling  over  the  bending  grass,  the  West  wind  ling'ring 
goes, 

He  finds  the  shy  arbutus,  the  sweet  azalea  knows. 
The  whippoorwill's  cry  in  the  swamp  sounds  near,  then 
faint  and  far, 

And  the  beacon  on  Mt.  Holyoke  shines  like  a  steady  star. 
Oh.  lovely  rale  that  smiles  below!  Oh,  silent  heights 
above ! 

For  aye  ye  are  the  blest  abode  of  tenderness  and  love. 
For  aye?    We  may  not  say  it,  turn  back  two  hundred 
years, 

And  read  a  page  of  history  all  dim  with  blood  and  tears ; 
When,  through  this  happy  valley  swept  the  scathe  of 
Indian  ire, 

And  marked  its   deadly  footprints  here,  in  massacre 
and  fire. 

So  softly  dark  the  night  came  down,  two  hundred  years 
«g<>, 

Onh  the  wind  among  the  pine.-.,  the  river's  murmuring 
How, 

When  \onder,  in  their  ancient  fort,  the  council  ring  was 
set, 

*  And  Philip's  wily  messenger,  the  Hadley  Indians  met  ; 

His  dark  eye  glitters  fiercely,  but  his  sp  h  is  smooth 

and  slow : 

"What  word,  oh,  braves  of  Nonotuck?  what  word 

before  I  go'.' 

;  Ye  know  in  Mache-Moodus  the  thunder  rolls  again, 
The  red  men's  Gitchte  Manitou    has  heard  his  sons 
complain  : 

Shall  I  say  the  Iladlej  pale-faces  have  built  a  pen  of  logs 
Where  without  bows  to  bring  them  food,  they  keep  their 
I  lidiali  dogs 

A  low  grow  l  rolled  around  him  and  louder,  fiercer  grew 
lie  checked  it  w  i t!i  his  lifted  hand,  "  Did  Cuohoy's  ears 

tell  true? 

Or  did  they  lie,  my  brothers,  w  hen  they  said  at  rise  of 
sun, 

{  The  Hadley  men  would  take  my  brother.-'  bow,  and 

knife  and  gun  V" 
Black  low 'red  the  frow  n  the  circle  round,  yea,  e'en  the 

tawny  brow 


That  once  had  known  the  Christian  sign,  w  as  dark  with 
hatred  now, 

A  bundled  bows  are  quickly  strung,  a  hundred  knives 
Mash  bare. — 

A  moment,  ami  the  fearful  whoop  shall  thrill  the  mid- 
night air. 

And  sleeping  Hadley  waken  in  affright  to  deadly  harm. 
But  Cushahoy  has  stilled  them  by  the  lifting  of  liis  arm. 

The  white  man's  eyes  are  blind  with  sleep,  his  ears  are 

dull  ami  dead. 
He  sees  no  dusky,  gliding  forms,  he  hears  no  stealthy 

tread  :— 

§  But  when  the  morning  brightens,  and  the  Hadley 

townsmen  come 
To  take  the  Indians'  arms  away,  the  empty  fort  is  dumb, 
Yet  speaks  of  plotted  treason,  for  these  tawny  heathen 

cling 

II  Close  as  serpents' eggs  together,  (Eggs  Will  hatch  and 
serpents  sting.) 

Oh,  sighing  pines  of  Sugar-loaf!  Green  (dms  of  Deerfield 
vale ! 

Ye  saw  the  Indian  serpents  coiled  beside  the  narrow 
trail. 

Oh,  flower  and  crown  of  Essex  youth!  the  glory  of  our 
host, 

**  Ye  are  become  the  heathen's  prey  so  miserably  lost: 
And  Essex's  maids  and  matrons  long  shall  mourn  their 
gallant  dead, 

Like  mourning  Rachel  shall  they  weep  nor  shall  be 
comforted. 

Had  not  the  Lord  been  on  our  side,  may  poor  Now 
England  say, 

Our  hearts  had  fainted  utterly,  after  this  dreadful  day. 

To  the  Lord  of  Hosts  give  glory  !  Let  the  praise  be  His 
alone ! 

ft  When  He  pleaseth  to  have  mercy,  deliverance  shall 
be  shown. 

{1  His  marvelous  Deliverance!  we  saw  it  with  our  eyes ! 
It  was  on  a  Fast-day  morning,  in  time  of  exercise, 
While  worthy  .Mr.  Russell  did  so  faithfully  expound 
§§  Revelation  xi.     with  searchings  most  profound,— 
"Behold  the  time  approacheth,  and  the  sign  is  set  on 
high. 

Not  longer  shall  His  witnesses  in  sackcloth  prophesy. 
It  cometh  !  it  is  at  the  door,  the  great  Day  of  the  Lord  ! 
Which  shall  avenge  His  slaughtered  saints,  according  to 
His  word." 

So  rapt  were  we  from  things  of  sense,  in  holy  fervor 
then, 

Almost  we  saw  the  shining  of  the  New  Jerusalem! 
When  just  beyond  the  door  arose  a  wild  and  sudden  cry, 
"The  Indians!  the  Indians!  the  Indians  are  nigh!" 
As  when  the  fowler's  net  is  cast  above  the  trembling 
bird, 

So  stood  we  terror-smitten  there,  and  no  one  spake  or 
stirred. 

Then  rushed  we  at  our  savage  foe,  but  vainly  did  we 
strive, 

Xot  a  house  had  stood  in  Hadley,  nor  soul  been  left 
alive, 

1  Had  God  not  sent  to  rescue  us,  His  mighty  Angel 
down, 

To  rally  us,  and  lead  us,  save  the  people  and  the  town. 

To  tile  Lord  of  Hosts  give  glory !  Let  the  praise  be  His 
alone, 

In  time  of  our  extremity  was  His  1  )eli  vera  nee  shown  ! 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Baynk. 

Hadi.kv,  .Inly.  1890. 

NOTES, 

•  it  appears  thai  the  Nipnet  Indians  were  driven  more 

westward  into  flic  woods  between  Hadley  anil  Northticld. 
where  lliey  soon  effected  their  design,  viz.,  to  leaven  the  In- 
dians on  thai  side  the  country  with  the  same  prejudice  and 
malice  against  the  English  with  which  they  themselves  were 
embittered.— [Narrative  of  the  Indian  Wars,  page  100. 

(This  narrative  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Governor 

and  Council  in  ir.77.    Reprinted  by  same  authority  in  1777.) 
t  Mache-MoodUS  01'  "place  of  noises."    A  place  before  the 

English  settlements  of  extraordinary  pow-wows,  or  where  the 
Indians  drove  a  prodigious  trade  at  worshiping  the  devil. 
An  old  Indian  said  when  asked  Hie  cause  of  the  noises,  that 
■•  Indians'  god  was  very  angry  because  Englishman's  (Sod  was 
come  here.  —[Trumbull. 

I  Insomuch  thai  the  Bald  Hadley  Indians  tell  into  great 

suspicion  with  the  English,  and  for  a  proof  of  their  fidelity 
were  required  to  bring  in  their  arms  to  the  English,  bin  upon 
that  motion  they  delayed  a  little.— [Narrative of  the  Indian 

Wars,  page  101. 

§  That  very  night  they  Bed  away  from  their  dwelling,  which 

was  in  a  wooden  fortification  within  a  mile  of  Hatfield,  (then 

a  part  of  Hadley,)  whereby  they  plainly  discovered  that  they 
had  secretly  plotted  to  join  Philip's  party.— [Narrative  ol  the 
Indian  Wars,  page  101. 

II  They  all  hanging  together  like  Serpents'  eggs  were  easily 

persuaded  to  Join  with  those  ol  Hadley,  (there  Being  so  near 
alliance  between  them,)  for  the  Sachem  of  the  Springfield  In- 
dians was  father  of  lladlcx  S  ichein.— [  Narrative  of  the  Indian 
Wars,  page  10!). 

••  The  18th  Ol  September,  that  most  fatal  day.  Hie  saddest 

that  ever  befel  New  England,  which  was  the  ruin  of  a  choice 

company  of  young  men.   the  very  flower  of  the  County  of 

Essex;  their  dear  relations  at  home  mourning  lor  them  like 

Rachel  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  condoi  led.  because 
they  were  so  miserably  lost.— (Page  104. 

h  The  time  of  our  deliverance  was  not  y  el  come.  God  had 
oilier  trials  to  acquaint  us  with  before  he  would  nu  n  His  hand 
upon  our  enemies. — [Page  i  17. 

tt  Hut  the  Lord  Of  Musis,  who  is  wise  ill  council  and  w  let- 

fui  in  working  will  find  oui  some  other  way  to  destroy  our 


enemies  wherein  the  hand  of  His  providence  should  more 
rcinarkablv  be  seen,  that  so  no  flesh  should  glory  in  its  own 

wisdom  or  strength,  but  that  salvation  might  appear  to  be 
from  the  Lord  alone.— [Page  202. 

These  texts  are  marked  in  an  old  Commentary— publish- 
ed in  1686 — belonging  to  the  Pastor's  Library  In  Hadley.  it 

was  believed  by  many  that  the  "  two  witnesses  "  of  lievelation 

were  the  two  regicides  then  hiding  In  Hadley;  and  there  was 
a  general  expectation  of  the  revolution  which  occurred  some 
years  later  in  England,  and  a  looking  upon  it  as  a  fulfillment 
of  prophecy. 

HII  The  storv  of  the  appearance  of  Golfe  as  the  "Angel  of 
ltescue  in  Hadley."  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 


THK  TOI'-.MOST  CKAO  ON  MT.  HOI.KIKIi. 


Historic  Ground  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

See  Frontispiece. 

There  is  hardly  a  note  in  history  more  pathetic  and 
touching  than  the  experience  of  the  exiled  judges  of 
Charles  L  of  England,  while  hiding  from  royal  displeas- 
ure in  the  caves  and  woods  of  New  England.  While 
others  had  come  to  find  homes  and  build  a  nation,  they 
had  come  to  find  oblivion  for  every  action,  and  finally 
unknown  graves  in  the  then  great  wilderness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  minute  detail  to  attract 
interest  to  Old  Badley's  vague  and  beautiful  legend  of 
the  mysterious  appearance  ol'  (Jon.  (inft'e  as  an  angel  of 
deliverance,  during  an  attack  of  the  Indians  on  Sept.  1, 
1(175.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  deal  with  it  as 
tradition  and  call  attention  to  a  locality  that  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  facts  within  its  bosom  to  echo  this  same  old 
story  of  the  past,  like  a  well  remembered  dream. 

fladley,  in  the  early  days,  consisted  of  a  single  wide 
street,  stretching  across  a  peninsula,  made  by  a  loop  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  just  above  Mt.  Holyoke.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  meadow  s  formed  by  this  sw  eep  of  the 
river  to  the  west  and  back  again,  occurred  some  of  the 
most  stirring  scenes  of  the  early  wars,  and  w  ithin  a 
radius  of  five  miles  are  to  he  found  the  ruins  of  no  less 
than  three  Indian  forts. 

The  inevitable  conflict  of  races  commenced  in  this 
fair  valley  August  '_'t.  1(175,  and  resulted  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  as  a  people. 
They  w  ere  incited  to  action,  it,  is  said,  by  King  Philip. w  ho 
Was  driven  from  his  home  to  find  refuge  with  the  .Nip- 
nets  cast  of  the  valley,  this  tribe  being  connected  with 
the  liiver  Indians  by  ties  of  relationship.  Signs  of  dis- 
content w  ere  in  the  air  for  a  long  time,  and  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th,  the  colonial  soldiers  marched  down 

the  big  bend,  to  surround  and  disarm  the  Indians,  thej 

found  the  principal  fort  evacuated  and  the  w  hole  garri- 
son in  full  retreat  to  the  north.  Thereafter  the  war  was 
inainh  carried  on  bj  deadh  ambuscade  in  the  swamps, 

or  by 'sudden  incursions  from  the  northern  hills,  giving 
color  to  the  theorj  that  there  could  have  been  no  attack 
on  Hadley  Sept.  i.  , 

But  the  eastern  borders  of  the  vallej  being  m  the 
bands  of  the  hostile  Nipnets  and  trails  leading  over 
eastern  spurs  of  Mt.  Holyoke  directlj  loan  ihdianfort 
half  a  mile  south-east  of  the  village  street,  may  oiler 
another  solution  to  the  mystery,  from  the  lay  of  the 
land  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  direction  Of  approach  was 
the  onlj  one  thai  the  Indian  would  naturally  lake,  either 
for  surprise  or  retreat,  as  all  other  avenues  were  open 
ground  or  cut  bfl  by  the  riven 

This  region  below  the  village  has  undergone  few 
changes  since  the  lirst  settlement,  save  the  annual  cut- 
tings of  the  river  into  its  banks,  forming  new  channels 
for  Itself  and  leaving  sand  bars  and  driftwood  in  the 

place  of  rich  meadow  land.  The  mad  follows  the  curve 

of  the  river  as  it  bends  to  the  south,  along  high  sand 
banks  till  the  land  dips  to  a  lower  plain  called  Kurt 
Meadow.     A  small  mill  stream,  called  Fort  river,  de- 

I  lies  out  upon  this  plain  and  joins  the  Connecticut 

a  half  mile  below.  , 

( In  the  eastern  bank  of  this  stream  a  high  Mull,  over- 
grow n  with  pine,  marks  the  site  of  the  Indian  fort: 
back  Of  it  the  plateau  keeps  the  same  high  level  and 
joins  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountain.  It  is  plain  (hat  the 
sa\  ages  would  cross  the  small  Stream  at  this  point,  as  it 
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is  nearest  to  (lie  hill  Oil  the  opposite  siile,  and  from  the 

cover  of  this  hill  drop  under  the  high  banks  ol  the  Con- 
necticut, leading  directly  Into  the  southern  end  of  the 
village  street,  and  also,  If  by  watchfulness  the  toe  was 
discovered  in  time,  this  sand  hill  would  naturally  be 
made  use  of  in  self-defense  bj  a  soldier  of  the  experience 
of  Gen  Goffe.  The  usually  accepted  impression  of  the 
legend,  that  the  Indians  actually  reached  the  church, 
seems  hardlv  possible,  unless  nearly  the  whole  street 
was  laid  in  ashes  before  reaching  It.  At  all  events, 
recent  excavations  in  the  same  hill  uncover  Indian 
bones  and  relics  in  a  profusion  that  seems  to  point  to 
the  spot  as  the  unknow  n  battle  ground.  If  the  English 
succeeded  in  driving  the  foe  hack  over  the  bluffs,  their 
dead  would  be  buried  on  the  ground,  while  the  fallen  of 
the  whites  would  he  taken  to  the  cemetery  west  of  the 
town. 

It  is  a  beautiful  scene,  this  link  to  so  many  stirring 
memories.  Below  us  the  stream  winds  in  and  out  of 
brush  and  swamp  undergrowth,  forming  shallows  and 
lagoons  that  are  thick  with  rushes  and  lily-pads.  Over- 
hanging trees  are  draped  with  festoons  of  wild  grape 
vines,  and  the  shadows  are  dense  w  ith  fern  and  clematis. 

The  setting  sun  lights  up  the  eastern  shores  id'  the 

stream  and  i he  whole  side  of  Mt.  Iloivokc  is  a  blaze  of 

variegated  greens.  The  white  mountain  house  stands 
out  against  a  purple  background  of  clouds,  like  a  beacon, 
overlooking  the  peace  of  the  valley.  And  this  is  the 
only  reminder  that  modern  civilization  is  sweeping  up 


Quarter-Centennial  Journal  made  the  en 

terprisc  a  hold  and  hazardous   one  for  a 

country  newspaper  publisher,  and  man] 
predicted  its  pecuniary  failure.  But  again 
il  was  proved  that  the  public  know  a  good 

thing  when  they  see  it  The  character  of 
the  work  w  as  not  the  highest  from  a  literarj 
standpoint,  nor  did  il  aim  to  be,  hut  the 
public  spirit  and    enterprise    we  trU8t  we 

may  he  excused  this  little  egotism— was 

appreciated.  The  l  k  had  a  hrisk  sale 

hut  it  was  sidd  at  a  low  price,  and  only  for 
the  advertising  patronage  id'  in  my  find 
friends  the  publishers  would  have  been 
seriously  out  of  pocket.  As  it  was  they 
Obtained  only  a  modest  profit  for  several 
months  of  hard  labor  and  the  expenditure 
of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  this  naturally  led  to 
caution  and  hesitation  in  the  consideration  Of  any  far- 
ther enterprises  of  the  kind.  Hints  were  often  given 
that  the  people  of  Northampton  and  Hampshire  count  v 
would  appreciate  a  resumption  of  such  work  as  the 
Quarter-Centennial  hinted  at,  hut  the  publishers  did  not 


i.ookini;  tovvakiis  rui:  em  ii.vi.i.. 

—as  he  rarely  owns  Boston  ife  Albany  railroad  stock — 
and  in  this  case  he  will  not  grumble  if  he  is  able  to  pay 
his  bills  and  secure  all  parties  from  los-,.  Without  a  cent 
of  profit  he  will  then  he  proud  of  it,  as  a  monument  to 
his  native  town  and  county,  and  to  all  concerned  in  its 
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like  a  vast  sea,  to  capture  these  quiet  nooks  to  its  own 
uses.  Soon  there  will  be  no  traces  left  of  relics  and 
associations  that  connect  the  present  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Nation.  Elbbidoe  Kingslet. 
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feel  able  to  share  all  the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  such  an 
enterprise  as  this  is,  in  addition  to  their  regular  business 
and  during  the  summer  of  1889  one  of  Northampton's 
most  public-spirited  citizens  came  forward,  urged  the 
publication  of  this  book,  and  declared  his  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  launching  the  work,  as  a  meritorious  pub- 
lie  enterprise. 

But  for  this  act  of  one  who  in  numerous  other  ways 
has  made  himself  a  general  public  benefactor,  the  editor 
fears  that  he  never  should  have  felt  able  to  undertake 
the  work  of  gathering  and  culling  so  much  material  as 
was  necessary  for  his  ideal  work. 

It  now  remains  for  every  son  of  Hampshire  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  this  enterprise— much  more  costly 
than  was  the  Quarter-Centennial— by  patronizing  it  lib- 
erally, for  the  benefit  of  the  publishers,  themselves  and 
their  friends.  The  editor  desires,  first 
of  all,  to  pay  the  print- 
er, the  paper-maker 
and  engraver.  If  any- 
thing is  left  for  him  lie 
will  he  glad  to  accept 
it,  but  a  country  editor 
is  accustomed  to  work- 
ing for  meagre  income 


production,  while  he  would  hope  for  the  time  when  the 
sons  of  Hampshire  would  heartily  appreciate  the  public 
spirit  that  prompted  it— for  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
claim  that  spirit  for  both,  w  hen  the  use  of  capital,  time 
and  labor  can  never  lie  fully  compensated  by  any  pro- 
ceeds that  can  accrue  from  the  sale,  at  so  low  a  price,  of 
such  a  limited  edition  as  is  given  id'  this  work.  Only  an 
edition  of  20,000,  or  double  the  number  of  copies,  could 
furnish  to  the  editor  and  publishers  such  a  profit  as 
would  be  commensurate  to  its  importance  and  worth, 
and  hence  they  will  have  to  take  out  a  share  of  their 
satisfaction  in  glory  instead  of  any  great  amount  of 
hard  cash,  but.  as  noticed  before,  one  id'  them  at  least  is 
supposed  to  be  chronically  content  with  such  returns  for 
his  labor— at  least,  so  the  paragraphed  will  have  it. 


out 


WHY  THIS  BOOK  WAS  PUBLISHED. 


In  the  Quarter-Centennial  edition  of  the  Hampshire 
County  Journal— of  which  this  work  is  a  supplement— 
the  editor  stated  that  the  material  for  illustration,  read- 
ily available,  to  portray  the  beauties  of  Northampton 
and  the  surrounding  country,  was  almost  inexhaustible. 
This  was  in  1887,  and  he  further  said  that  it  might  be 
advisable  at  some  future  time  to  publish  a  book  supple- 
mentary to  the  Qnarter-Cestennial,  but  while  hoping 
that  he  m'gbtbe  called  upon  to  do  so,  he  was  not  at  al 
Banguine  of  such  an  issue.  The  cost  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  such  a  work  as  the 
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THE  PRICE  OF  THE  WORK. 

will  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  cost  of  bringing 
Picturesque  Hampshire'"  would  fully  w  arrant  us  in 
charging  one  dollar  a  copy  for  it,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  doubtless  many 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  this  sum,  who 
could  pay  fifty  cents,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  popular  price  we  have  placed  on 
k  this  work.  It  is  desired  to  bring  its  pos- 
WL  session  within  the  means  of  every  citizen 
H  of  the  county.  It  is  the  first  book  of  the 
E,  kind  in  this  or  any  other  county,  that  we 
mr  know  of.  The  people  of  Hampshire  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  it,  but  a  higher  price 
m  than  fifty  cents  for  it  might  make  some  feel 
W  that  the  enterprise  was  not  such  a  public- 
spirited  one  as  it  is.  Now  the  editor  and 
publishers  of  this  work  can  claim  at  least 
that  motive.  They  have  published  the 
book  to  glorify  the  beauties  of  their  native 
city  anil  county,  and  every  one  else,  for  the 
small  sum  of  fifty  cents,  can  claim  the 
credit  of  patronizing  public  spirit  and  en- 
terprise and  thus  aid  in  satisfying  the  ob- 
ligation, if  there  is  any,  to  the  originators. 
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For  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  their  "Pic- 
turesque"  bound  in  cloth  ;i  special  edition  lias  been  pub- 
lished and  will  be  put  on  sale  at  $1.50  a  copy.  Avery 
limited,  choice  cilition  dr  litre,  bound  in  Russia  leather, 
with  beveled  boards  and  f^i  1 1  edges,  has  also  been  issued 
and  will  be  sold,  only  by  subscription,  at  live  dollars  per 
copy. 

Our  Artists,  Photographers  and  Engravers. 

"Picturesque  Hampshire"  is  of  course  largely  the  work 
of  artists,  photographers  and  engravers;  in  fact,  the 
reading  matter  of  this  work  is  necessarily  subordinated 
tu  the  display  of  their  handicraft. 

First  of  all,  the  Frontispiece  of  Elbridgi 
he  ideal  artist  and  engraver,  speaks  for 
itself  and  is  described  on  another  page. 
This  is  the  chef  d'cauvre  of  our  work.  It  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine's favorite  artist,  who  delights  in  culling 
the  beauties  nearest  his  old  home.  He  has 
been  many  times  urged  to  set  up  his  tent.or, 
lather,  his  ear,  elsewhere  than  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  but  as  yet  be  has 
not  been  lured  any  length  of  time  far  from 
the  scenes  of  Ids  boyhood;  he  has  generally 
found  a  great  Sufficiency  of  art  material 
right  here  in  Hampshire.  The  old  towns  of 
Hadley,  Hatfield  and  the  Meadow  City  owe 
much  to  Elbridgc  Kingsley;  with  the  devo- 
tion of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  he  has  paint- 
ed and  extolled  their  beauties  in  many  a 
picture;  he  is  most  at  home  with  them,  and 
yet  he  treats  them  with  the  most  perfect 
delicacy  of  feeding.    His  description  of  the 


Frontispiece  furnishes  the  (due 
tu  Ids  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  one  can  almost  feel  the  in- 
spiration and  divine  afflatus  of 
the  artist  himself,  as  he  looks 
over  this  historic  hind  of  his 
fathers,  with  eye  concentrated  so 
\\  holly  upon  its  picturesque  fore- 
ground that  the  distant  mountain 
and  its  top-most  house  fade  into 
the  shadows  of  evening  light  and 
all  is  lost  but  the  objects  near- 
est at  hand  on  the  sacred  ground. 

Photographers  are  not  always 
artists;  they  are  sometimes  too 

i  domical  in  their  work  to  make 

use  of  the  many  natural  aids  to 
picture  grouping  which  lie  at 
their  command,  but  "Picturesque 
Hampshire"  is  singularly  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  show  unu- 
sual talent  in  the  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  this  work.  Photogra- 
pher Lovell  of  Northampton  and 
his  careful  assistant,  Mr.  Cole, 
aided  the  editor  of  this  work  in  the  collection  and  prepa- 
ration of  a  large  part  of  the  scenes  taken  about  the  coun- 
ty in  the  fall  of  1889  and  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
and  Mr.  KnOWlton  assisted,  but  we  should  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  amateur  photographers  id' the  county  did 
wenotmention  particularly  the  aid  they  extended  us. 
Prominent  among  them  is  L.  II.  Kingsley  of  Hatfield. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  views  in  Hatfield 
and  near  vicinity.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  some  of  the  art  in- 
stinct of  his  brother  and  knows  when  to  take  a  picture. 
The  light  and  shadow  effects  w  hich  he  sei/.es  and  utilizes 
in  his  scenes  make  his  pictures  works  of  art.  Fred  E. 
Judd  id'  Southampton  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  views  in  that  town.  Mr.  Judd  has  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  artist  and  the  dedicate,  refined  taste  of 


doubtless,  the  heart  of  Kingsley,  could  he  be  lured  away 
from  these  charms  id'  his  own  home,  which,  apparently, 
he  never  can  exhaust.  To  Mr.  Johnson  we  are  indebted 
for  the  cover  and  title  design,  sonic  excellent  wash- 
drawings,  pen  and  ink  sketches  and  photographs,  which 
we  have  utilized.  This  young  artist  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  making  and  seizing  artistic  situations.    A  little  boy 


Till:  SMITH   CHARITIES  BUILDING. 

or  girl  by  the  roadside,  when  he  happens  along  w  i t It  his 
camera,  suggest  happy  possibilities  to  him.  especially  if 
the  child  has  a  fish-pole  or  basket  in  hand,  or  is  engaged 
in  any  pleasing  occupation  or  amusement,  and  our  read- 
ers will  find  these  pages  brightened  with  several  "cute 
bits"  of  character  sketches  in  this  particular.  Mr. 
Johnson  ev  idently  lias  a  useful  career  before  him,  and 
he  will  be  heard  from  some  day  in  a  still  more  pro- 
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one  who  searches  out  Nature  at  its  best,  as  is  shown  in 
his  discovery  and  picture-preservation  of  the  choicest  of 
the  attractions  of  his  town. 

Fred  I.  Cleveland  of  West  Chesterfield,  another  ama- 
teur photographer,  has  our  thanks  for  a  picture  of  the 

old  bridge  at  that  place.  He  has  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  local  scenery,  nf  his  own,  and  travelers  through 
that  region  would  do  well  to  call  upon  him. 

Artist  .Clifton  Johnson  of  Hockanum  will  be  remem- 
bered by  readers  of  the  Quarter-Centennial 
edition,  as  he  contributed  groatlv  to  the  artistic 
*j  .  success  of  that  work.  Since  that  time  he  has 
fully  justified  the  expectations  we  entertained 
for  him,  having  performed  meritorious  work  for 
Scribner  and  other  magazines  and  publishers 
of  various  books.     It   was  quite  a  matter  of 

course  that  he  should  come  to  our  aid  in  "Pic- 
turesque Hampshire."  He  has  lived  (dose  to 
the  heart  of  Nature  in  this  county,  like  his 
"elder  brother,"  Kingslev.  lie  has  literally 
pitched  his  tent  and  camped  mi  the  heights,  in 
the  v  alleys  and  rockv  fastnesses  of  the  towns 
of  Hampshire,  in  the  summer  mont  lis,  ami  t  here 
scan  lied  out  and  brought  to  light  much  pictur- 
esque beauty,  which  would  as  much  delight, 


d  way,  as  such  talent  is  always  at  a  premium. 
Among  our  artists, the  deft  and  facile  hand  of  Thomas 
M.  Shepherd  of  Northampton  should  be  noticed.  With 
unusual  skill  and  fidelity  he  has  reproduced  many  of  the 
salient  1\  picturesque  features  in  public  and  private 
buildings  in  Northampton,  with  noticeable  success. 
MiSS  Susanna  Lathropalso  contributes  a  few  pen  and 
ink  sketches. 

Finally,  we  most  heartily  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness tn  the  Boston  Engraving  Co.  of  227  Tremont  street, 
Boston,  who  have  furnished  us  with  over  four  hundred 
engravings  for  this  work.  For  delicacy  of  execution, 
their  engraving,  in  the  much  admired  half  tone  process, 

is  better  even  than  that  of  our  Quarter-Centennial  edi- 
tion. The  assertion  that  Boston  cannot  approach  New 
Yuri;  in  this  line  of  work  is  now  exploded.  The  work 
WO  have  in  these  pages  is  much  superior  to  any  we  have 
heretofore  used,  where  the  subjects  were  happily  chosen 

and  the  photographs  fairly  good. 


WHAT  "PICTURESQUE"  IS  NOT. 

"Picturesque  Hampshire"  is  not  an  historical  work. 
II  will  be  readily  seen  why.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
"boom"  anj  one  citv  or  town  of  the  county,  at  the  ex- 
pense id'  anj  other.  Northampton,  as  the  shire 
of  the  county,  is  given  the  most  and  natural  prom- 
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THE  DICKINSON  Hospital. 

inence,  but  the  prevailing  idea  throughout  is  to  treat  all 
the  towns  from  a  picturesque  point  i>r  view  purely. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  glorify  Hampshire's  great  suns  of 
the  past  or  present,  to  any  considerable  extent,— they 
arc  so  many  in  Dumber  and  history  has  done  and  will  do 
them  justice— but  portraits  arc  given  of  our  great- 
est poets,  authors,  and  America's  greatest  theologian, 
wild  [mind  here  his  severest  battle  ground,  while 
Jenny  Lind  is  represented  as  one  who  gave  Northamp- 
ton its  long-boasted  meed  of  praise,  as  "the  "Paradise 
of  America." 

"  Picturesque  Hampshire  "  is  not  a  gazetteer,  nor  a 
travelers'  guide-hook.  Other  publications  cover  the 
ground  of  such  works  and  can  he  easily  obtained  in  the 
public  libraries  or  book-stores.  lit  a  work  of  this  kind 
it  is  difficult  to  find  room  in  text  for  more  than  the 
barest  description  of  the  interesting  points  pictured. 
The  original  design  of  the  editor  was  to  make  a  work  of 
considerable  literary  value,  with  contributions  from 
several  prominent  authors,  but  the  great  quantity  of 
illustrations  selected,  even  after  the  weed  ing-out  process 
was  compiete,  prevented  this  and  have  made  necessary 
the  subordination  of  the  text  to  the  illustrations,  as  a 
general  thing. 


NO  ROOM  FOR  LITERARY  DISPLAY. 


Owing  to  the  copiousness  of  the  illustrative  matter  in 
this  book,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  carry  out  Un- 
original intention  of  giving  a  story  by  Edward  Bellamy. 
This  was  contracted  for,  as  announced  in  the  prospectus, 
but  as,  under  pressure  id'  ill  health,  the  author  gave  his 
consent  reluctantly,  we  feel  sure  that  he  drops  the  mat- 
ter without  regret,  leaving  for  us  only  the  sentiment  id' 
loss  in  this  matter  but  the  abundance  of  engravings 
and  the  low  price  Of  the  book  ought  to  amply  absolve  us 
from  any  imputation  id"  bad  faith  in  making  the  an- 
nouncement we  did  to  the  public. 


OUR  PORTRAITS. 


In  a  work  of  this  kind,  portraits  must  be  the  excep- 
tion, hut  we  find  room  for  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Win.  Cllllen  Bryant,  .1.  <i.  Holland,  ('has.  Dudley  War- 
ner, George  Bancroft  and  Jenny  Lind.  six  of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  who  have  reflected  credit  upon 
Northampton  and  the  county.  In  the  brief  limits  of  our 
space,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  biographical  notices 
of  these  subjects  and  these  can  be  readily  found  in  books 


devoted  to  that  work. 

It  is  simply  necessary 
[01  us  to  say  here 
thatJonathan  Kdw  ards, 
stern  Calvinlst  as  be 
was  in  his  earlier  min- 
istry, 80  broadened  his 

theological  views  in  la- 
ter life  as  to  raise  the 
cry  id'  heresy  against 
himself.     lie  favored 

what   was    called  the 

"half-way  covenant"— 
the  admission  of  "un- 
converted" persons  to 
the  sacrament  of  the 
'  Lord's  Supper," — and 
on  this  account  such  a 
hue  and  cry  was  raised 
against  him  that  he  had 
to  leave  Northampton. 
Km'  the  liberality  of  his 
later  years  he  deserves 
this  mention  and  a  mellowin 
terity. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  !— what  sacred  hours,  in 
memory,  cluster  around  this  revered  Hampshire  poet's 
name  !  "Thanatopsis,"  "The  Flood  of  Years"  and 
"The  Water-Fowl,"  are  works  grand  and  immortal,  and 
in  pages  farther  on  in  this  work  more  is  said  of  this 
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remembrance  of  his  aus- 


in  the  last  generation,  when  he  taught  the  famous  Round 
hill  school,  which  was  chiefly  attended  by  the  sons  of 
southern  planters.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  now  in  very  preca- 
rious health,  and  before  these  pages  go  to  press  may  he 
numbered  with  the  "silent  majority,"  but  his  great 
literary  services,  aside  from  past  local  associations  here 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  our  portraits. 

And  finally,  the  gentle,  lovely  character,  Jenny 
Lind!— what  can  we  say  of  her  that  has  not  already 
been  said  ?  We  reproduce  a  quaint  old  daguerreo- 
type which  represents  the  "Swedish  Nightingale" 
and  her  husband,  otto  Goldschmidt, "  in  the  posi- 
tion frequently  assumed  by  young  people  of  their 
time,  when  sitting  for  portraits.  Jenny  Lind  spent 
in  Northampton  the  happiest  days  of  her  life,  and 
why  she  was  happy  may  be  easily  imagined.  She 
was  as  generous  and  charitable  as  she  was  gifted 
and  the  poor  of  Northampton  and  many  other 
places  shared  her  bounty.  It  is  most  titting  that 
the  portrait  of  this  beautiful  woman  should  com- 
plete and  crown  our  list  of  portraits. 


NOT  AN  ADVERTISING  SCHEME. 


LOOKING  OP  .MAIN  STREET  FROM  BRIDGE  STREET. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE. 

most  impressive  of  nature's  poets. 

Josiah  Gilbert  Holland  was,  too, 
a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  as  a 
native  of  Belchertown  Hampshire 
treasures  his  memory,  while 
Northampton  owes  him  her  finest 
tribute  in  '"Kathrina." 
Who  does  not  love  the  hearty, 
often  rollicking 
style  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner, 
when  he  goes 
back  to  the  old 
Plainfield  farm, 
takes  down  the 
bars,  lets  us  into 
the  sweet  scent- 
ed pasture  and 

shows  us    how  depot  of  n 

pleasant  it  is  to 

be  a  boy  ?  The  incense  of  family 
affection  rises  all  the  stronger  about 
the  now  more  often-kindled  wood  fire 
on  the  hearth,  in  many  homes  all  over 
the  land,  because  of  his  "Back-Log 
Studies,"  and  the  friends  of  the  genial 
editor  of  Harper's  "Easy  Chair  "  will  be 
glad  to  see  his  kindly  "counterfeit pre- 
sentment" in  Picturesque  Hampshire. 

George  Bancroft,  the  veteran  histo- 
rian, now  over  eighty  years  of  age  and 
living  in  Washington,  I).  C,  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  Northampton  streets 


While  "Picturesque  Hampshire"  is  not  an  ad- 
vertising scheme,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  some 
advertisements  in  order  to  carry  it  through  success- 
fully, but  it  would  require  considerably  more  than 
we  have,  to  make  the  work  pay  without  large  sales 
of  the  book  itself.  We  could  have  subordinated 
our  illustrations  and  text  to  the  project  of  adver- 
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tising,  even  in  the  reading  matter,  and  doubtless  reaped 
rich  returns  therefor,  but  we  have  preferred  to  give  the 
people  of  Hampshire  county  a  purely  artistic  work.  The 
advertisements  are  by  themselves,  as  in  the  Century 
magazine  and  similar  publications,  and  the  advertisers 
are  entitled  to  consideration  from  their  own  merits,  es- 
pe<  i  ill",  for  their  ntri  r:  md  publi:  spirit  musing 
such  a  work  as  this.  We  tiust  it  will  only  need  a 
glance  from  the  reader  to  see  that  such  a  volume 
is  not  issued  from  the  motive  which  inspires  the  pub- 
lishers of  so  many  advertising  dodges— merely  to  catch 
gudgeons  and  make  money.  The  object  of  this  publica- 
tion was,  first,  to  produce  a  superior,  artistic  work; 
next  to  make  a  dollar  for  the  publishers  if  consistent 
therew  ith.  The  first  object  could  not  be  assured  of 
attainment  if  the  text  and  illustrations  were  sold  to 
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advertisers,  and  so  the  second  point  was  made  subsidiary 
to  it.  Let  the  public  give  credit  accordingly.  That  is  all 
we  ask. 

REMEMBER  THE  ABSENT  ONES. 

No  more  grateful  act  can  be  performed  than  to  send 
the  absent  sons  of  Hampshire  copies  of  "Picturesque," 
and  the  price  is  so  low  that  almost  every  one  can  afford 
to  send  several  copies  to  lii-  friends.  Think  how  welcome 


views 
pictu 


DJ  I  liemselves,  but  they  arc  only  taken  because  of 
ssque  or  historical  value. 


INTRODUCING  NORTHAMPTON. 

This  publication  is  not  a  business  or  trade  affair,  in 
the  sense  of  intention  to  "  boom  "  Northampton  or  any 
other  place  in  Hampshire  county,  as  already  said.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  Quarter-Centennial  edition  of  The 


ter  Centennial  Journal,  and  the  Office  of  this  publication 
is  more  particularly  to  portray  the  picturesque  attrac- 
tions of  the  '•  Meadow  City  "  and  its  sister  towns  of  the 
Northampton,  in  which  Beecher  laid  the  scene  of  his 
story,  "Norwood;"  of  which  Holland  sang  in  his 
"  Kathrina  "  in  well  known  lines,  and  which  Jenny  Lind 
praised  so  highly.  We  might  fill  many  more  papers  with 
descriptions  of  the  general  business  and  social  attrac- 
tions of  Northampton  and  all  the  Hampshire  towns,  but 
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sue!)  a  work  as  this  must  bp  to  one  who  has  been  for 

s  years  faraway  from  his  native  Hampshire  hills  ami 

 adows.    Every  Hampshire  boy  will  want  a  copy  of 

this  book  when  he  sets  his  eves  upon  it.  for  it  will  be 

po  1  a  vivid  picture,  aye,  a  whole  panorama,  of  the 

land  of  DIS  lathers  ami  bis  own  boyhood. 

NO  FAVORITISM  JN  "PICTURESQUE." 

1  Bking  up  the'  collection  of  pictures  for  this  work, 

il  ha>  been  our  object  to  keep  (dearly  in  mind,  all  the 
time,  the  main  idea,  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  purely 
picturesque  point  of  view,  to  single 
out  no  particular  building  <>r  dwel- 
ling, because  It  would  please  cer- 
tain parties.  <>n  the  contrary, 
everything  of  ibis  kind  was Stu- 
diously avoided;  there  are  a  few 
private  residences  in  detached 


Journal,  and  the  various  histo 
ries,  gazetteers  and  guide-books 
have  informed  pretty  much 
everybody  what  the  general  at- 
tractions of  Northampton  and 
the  \  arious  towns  in  the  county 
are.  For  instance,  it  is  well 
known  that  Northampton  is 
situated  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  seventeen  miles  north  of 
Springfield,  very  nearly  in  the 
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geographical  center  of 
the  count)  ;  that  it  is  a 
city  of  about  15,000  pop- 
ulation ;  that  it  has  the 
usual  complement  of 
churches,  fraternal  so. 

cieties  and  public  in- 
stitutions, including 
Smith  college  for  young 
ladies  ami  the  Mary  A. 

Burnham  preparatory 
ichool ;  is  soon  to  have  an  agricul- 
tural college  and  one  of  the  most 

Liberally  endowed  libraries  in  the 

world.  The  state  lunatic  ami 
Dickinson  hospitals  ami  home  for 
igcd  women,  with  the  Smith  Char- 
ities and   Florence  Kindergarten, 

are  :  ng  Its  beneflcenl  Institu- 
tions, ami  the  schools  are  among 
the  best  in  the  country.    All  this 

was  atnplj  set  forth  in  the  Quar- 


these  advantages  have  often  been  portrayed.  To  any 
one  not  yet  Informed  we  w  ould  say  that  they  arc  all  that 

the  best  of  New   England  can  furnish.    The  people  of 

Northampton  will  welcome  sojourners  among  them 
whether  for  days  or  years  ami  will  endeavor  to  make 

them  sec  that  this  is  as  pleasant  a  place  as  an\  on  earth 
for  them  to  settle  in.    A  II  the  advantages  which  cult  in  c. 

refinement,  good  morals  and  easy  communication  with 

the  outside  w  orld  oiler  arc  here  to  be  found,  and  inves- 
tigation is  earnestly"   desired  of  all  who  love  old  New 

England  towns  and  desire  to  see  them  made  still  more 
attractive. 

\\  c  are  not  yet  ready  to  give  our  reader  the  promised 
carriage-ride  about  town,  as  wo  wish  first  to  prepare 

ami  unfold  a  sufficiency  of  the  local  panorama  to  make 
the  event  interesting.  Preceding  11  must  first  come  an 
article  on  the  famous  "River  Gods"  of  Northampton 
(the  men  of  two  generations  ago  w  ho,  by  their  learning, 
political  sagacity  ami  eloquence,  made  this  place  honor- 
ed ami  respected  all  over  the  country).  Ami  now.  Inn  - 
ing taken  a  pictorial  look  at  the  principal  public  build- 
ings about  the  center  of  t  he  town,  the  article  on  the  next 

page,  descriptive  of  the  must  plotnresque  church  fronts 
in  the  city,  seems  timely. 
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Appearance  of  Church  Doors  on  Week  Days. 

Even  with  the  door  closed,  the  massive  and  well 
proportioned  arch  entrance  to  the  First  Church,  inni<s 
very  Inviting  and  attractive,  particularly  in  summer- 
time, with  111 


bright 
Chinese  ivy  cling- 
ing  as  affectionately  to 
its  walls  as  once  did 
the  old  parishioners  to 
the  original  society  at 
a  time  when  it  was 
the  only  Church  in  the 
place  and  its  material 
affairs  the  parson's 
salary,  etc  ,  if  not  its 
religious  hearings 
w  ere  discussed  in  regu- 
lar town  meetings  ami 
•,  earh  appropriations 
made  therefor,  the  same 
as  for  other  town  ex- 
penses. 

But  there  .was  at  this 
time  in  this  old  church 
a  growing  liberal  ele- 
ment that  clung  more 
fondly  to  their  new  idea 
than  to  the  mother 
/ 


church  and  in  1825  became 
the  first  swarm  from  the 
old  hive,  and  formed  the 
S  ceo  n  d  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Society.  This 
"Church  of  the  Three 
Judges,"  as  it  was  then 
sometimes  called,  on  ac- 
count of  .Judges  Howe, 
Hinckley  and  Lyman 
being  prominent  in  its 
organization,  has  always 
had  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence in  liberalizing  the 
whole  community  and 
chose  for  its  architecture 
the  unpretentious  Doric 
order,  secluded  from  dis- 
play by  a  beautiful  tree- 
shaded  avenue,  an  appro- 
priate symbol  of  true  char- 
acter and  its  intelligent 
faith  in  the  One  Eter- 
nal, Power,  Wisdom  and 
Love.  The  second  se- 
ceding child  was  nat- 
urally of  different  type, 
desiring  more  definite 
forms  of  worship  and 
church  government  and 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Cogs- 
well, one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  then  re- 
cently organized  and 
subsequently  celebrated 
Round  Hill  School, 
whose  pupils  were  large- 
ly wealthy  men's  sons 
and  from  fashionable 
families  in  the  cities  and 
southern  states,  who 
desired  their  children  to 
attend  the  same  church 
as  at  home  the  Episco- 
pal society  was  formed 
and  a  structure  erected, 
using  the  symmetrical 
Gothic  style  —  quite  me- 
dieval even  as  to  its  bolt- 
studded  doors  and  pre- 
senting as  a  whole  today 
the  most  graceful 
front  in  town,  and  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Arch- 
itect Pratt  of  Northamp- 
ton. 

The  Baptist  church  was 
built  through  the  indefa- 
tigable efforts  of  its  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard,  w  ho  obtained  many 
subscriptions  thereto 
from  those  of  other  de- 
nominations, both  in  the 
tow  n  and  elsewhere,  and, 
as  if  in  seeming  acknowl- 
edgment of  these  dona- 
tions the  organizers,  se- 
lected a  plain,  ungarnish- 
ed  style  of  architecture, 
free  from  unnecessary  or- 
naments, and  as  straight 
and  stern  in  its  lines  as 
the  faith  for  which  it  was 
to  stand  ;  but  in  late  years 
much  improvement  has 
been  made  in  its  appear- 
ance and  some  likeness  to 
Smith  college  tower  will  be  discerned  in  the  engraving 
of  this  church  tower.  The  building  stands  on  one  of 
the  most  sightly  and  beautiful  spots  in  town,  opposite 
the  college  green,  or  triangle,  and  facing  the  entrance  to 
Elm  street.  But  a  few  feet  away  lies  the  Turner  lot,  chosen 
as  the  site  of  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  of  modern  times, 


and     gazing    down  the 

s  treet,     f  r  o  m     t  h  e 

t  o  p  -  in  o  s  t  w  i  n  d  o  \v  s 
of  the  church,  one  looks 
upon  the  main  business 
street  of  the  tow  n.  Alto- 
gether, the  Baptist  people 

nave  much  to  felicitate 

themselves   upon    in  the 

situation  of  their  edifice. 

The  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist people  seceded  from 
the  original  society  about 
the  same  time,  although 
the  former  sect  was  main- 
tained by  a  few  families 
at  West  Farms,  then  call- 
ed "  Lonetown."  'I'  h  e 
SOCi«  t:>  here  today  is  quite 
prosperous,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  have  a  more 
elaborate  church  than  is 
here  illustrated. 


THE  RIVER  GODS  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 


the  general  good  accruing 
therefrom  and  assisted  them 
financially  and  otherwise. 
Quite  a  difference  between 
those  times  and  today,  witli 
their  old  edifice  given  over 
to  one  branch  ot  the  sect 
and  the  other  occupying 
this  costly  structure  on  Elm 
street,  the  only  example  of 
cathedral  architecture  in  the 
city,  a  style  which  is  thea 
pride  of  Europe  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  travelers. 

There  still  remained  in 
the  Old  Church  an  element 
that  was  more  demonstra- 
tive in  its  religious  zeal  than 
the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, although  of  nearly 
the  same  belief,  and  assuin-J 
ing  for  its  banner  of  con- 
servatism the  celebrated 
name  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 


In  the  early  part  of  the 
century  an  Irishman  was 
considered,  here,  as  al- 
most a  curiosity  and  about 
the  first  one  who  came  to 
town  to  live  was  Ben 
Jackson,  during  the  year 
lull,  to  be  a  weaver  in  the 
woolen  mill,  at  "Shep- 
herd's Hollow,"  now 
called  Leeds,  but  some 
"•'"C  thirty  years  later,  enough 
^families  had  arrived  to 
form  a  Catholic  society 
and  build  this  church  on 
North  King  street,  it  be- 
ing near  where  most  of 
the  communicants  lived. 
At  first  there  was  consid- 
able  opposition  to  their 
organizing,  but  many 
Protestants   believed  in 


organized  a  society  bearing 
his  name. 

It  was  a  sorry  day  when 
their  first  edifice  succumbed 
to  the  flames,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  but  now  its  mem- 
bers need  not  feel  other  than 
contented  in  their  modern 
and  well  appointed  building, 
newly  re-furnished  and  hav- 
ing an  outside  most  grace- 
fully attired  in  the  climbing 
woodbine  about  its  ample 
entrances. 

During  the  past  summer 
the  church  has  been  repaired 
and  greatly  improved  in  its 
interior,  by  lowering  the  gal- 
leries, re-cushioning  the 
pews  and  re-frescoing  the 
walls.  The  spire  is  called 
the  best  proportioned  in  the 
city,  and  the  architecture 
was  by  W.  F.  Pratt  of  this 
place. 


The  term  "  River  Gods  "  is  a  cabalistic  phrase,  in  gome 

respects,  to  the  young  and  aspiring  politician!  of  Hamp- 
shire county.  But  there  was  time  in  (,nr  history  w  hen 
it  was  full  of  meaning  and  Significance;  when  no  polit- 
ical enterprise  or  movement  was  projected  until  certain 

distinguished  gentlemen  residing  in  our  beautiful  valle\ 
had  been  consulted  and  their  concurrence  fully  secured 
Now  we  are  not  consulted  at  all.  That  marks  the  dif- 
ference between  now  ami  then.  Indeed,  so  far  as  polit- 
ical influence  is  concerned,  Hampshire  may  be  classed 
with  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.     There  are 
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some  old  men  still  living— of  whom  the  writer  is  one— 
who  can  remember  with  excusable  pride  and  exultation 
the  period  when  the  voice  of  our  county  was  frequently 
potential  in  the  councils  of  political  parties,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  leaders  and  in  conducting  campaigns.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  why  we  have  sunk  into  this  humil- 
iating obscurity.  To  the  intelligent  reader  the  fact  is 
apparent  and  the  reason  obvious. 

In  colonial  times  there  were  just  two  localities  in  flic 
province  of  Massachusetts  that  overshadowed  all  others. 
These  were  Boston  and  the  towns  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
After  leaving  the  sea-shore,  political  influence,  with  a 
"hop,  skip  and  jump,"  passed  over  what  now  consti- 
tutes the  great  county  of  Worcester,  then  a  region  of 
small  and  inconsequential  hamlets,  and  alighted  in  the 
river  towns.  Once  the  town  of  Hadley  possessed  more 
political  weight  in  the  General  Court  of  the  province 
than  does  the  city  of  Worcester  in  that  of  the  State. 
And  this  remark  is  also  true  of  Hatfield.  In  recent  years 
among  politicians  little  account  is  taken  of  Western 
Massachusetts  except  the  county  of  Berkshire.  Men  of 
respectable  abilities,  if  they  only  live  in  Berkshire,  are 
magnified  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  into  intel- 
lectual giants,  as  it  is  well  known  that 

"Distance  lends  enchantment  to  tlie  view!" 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  assigned 
to  this  article  to  mention  all  the  personages  w  ho  may 
have  proper  claims  to  be  classed  as  "  River  Gods."  A 
few  may  be  selected  as  types  of  the  others.  The  polit- 
ical reign  of  these  gods  may  be  divided  into  two  periods, 
namely,  under  pr  vince  rule,  when  we  imported  royal 
governors,  and  there  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
these  officials  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
successfully  resist  the  encroachments  of  kingly  authority 
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upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colony;  and  lastly,  under  the  commonwealth, 
when  all  our  political  contests  were  confined  to  our  own  citizens,  all  equally  honest 
and  patriotic,  and  involved  no  higher  consideration  than  the  preference  which  should 
be  extended  to  one  party  or  the  other 
as  an  agent  in  administering  the 
government  of  the  state. 

The  rural  and  charming  town  of 
Hatfield  should  hold  in  lasting  re- 
membrance the  name  of  Samuel 
Partridge.  En  early  colonial  days 
Hatfield  was  inseparably  associated 
with  the  character  and  fame  of  this 
distinguished  gentleman.  Little 
information  is  to  be  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  his  origin.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  learned  from  contem- 
poraneous history.  It  is  certain 
that  his  literary  attainments  were 
respectable  for  the  times  in  which 
he  lived;  that  both  in  private  and 
public  life  his  character  was  irre- 
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score,  the  enlightened  judgment  of  Samuel  Partridge  penetrated  the  wretched  fal- 
lacy of  these  pretended  diabolical  influences,  and  adopted  such  summary  measures 

in  his  court  in  the  treatment  of 
witchcraft  informers  as  to  com- 
pletely banish  this  religious  pesti- 
lence from  the  valley.  It  required 
some  moral  courage  on  his  pari  to 
do  this  thing,  as  the  delusion  bad 
not  then  subsided,  and  Sewall  had 
not  yet  written,  in  view  of  his  ju- 
dicial enormities,  "Woe!  wee!"  in 
bis  journal.  Probably  Cotton 
Mather  never  sincerely  repented  of 
his  misdeeds.  Should  Hatfield  ever 
erect  an  enduring  memorial  in  hon- 
or of  any  of  her  colonial  worthies, 
the  name  of  Samuel  Partridge,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  "  River  Gods,"  dis- 
tinguished for  his  virtues,  patriot- 
ism and  wisdom,  should  be  in. 
itc  scribed  upon  the  tablet. 
Northampton  has  produced  sonic  men  oi  splendid  intel- 
lectual endowments ;  and  among  them  no  one  stands  higher 
than  John  Stoddard,  sou  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.    We  learn  t'r  

traditions  and  historical  fragments  that,  despite  his  emi- 
nently respectable  origin  and  educational  opportunities, 
the  people  considered  him  quite  a  common  sort  of  a  man  in 
point  of  ability,  ranking  in  this  respect  w  ith  the  average 
citizen.  As  a  matter  of  tact.  John  Stoddard  was  not  a  pol- 
itician. It  is  doubtful  if  be  would  have  know  n  how  to  pack 
a  town  caucus  or  run  a  county  convention,  had  such  insti- 
tutions been  in  existence  in  his  day,  and  he  would  have 
been  utterly  dismayed  at  the  bare  suggestion  id'  conducting 
a  Congressional  canvass.  And  yet  John  Stoddard  was  a 
conspicuously  great  man.  and.  if  not  a  politician,  the  first 
statesman  of  New  England.  It  w  as  w  hen  he  began  to  min- 
gle in  public  affairs  that  the  people  discovered  and  appreci- 
ated his  great  abilities  and  sterling  integrity.    It  is  noted 

thai  be  was  the  first  citizen  of  the  province,  having  hardly  an 
equal  and  no  superior.  The  torj  Governor,  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, who  constantly  urged  upon  the  home  government 
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proachable  and  unassailable;  that  his  intellectual  endowments  were  so  munificent  as  to  entitle 
him  to  rank  among  the  leading  men  of  the  province;  and  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  re- 
tained a  full  measure  of  well-earned  and  well-deserved  popularity.  For  several  years  he  was  the 
honored  representative  oi  his  tow  n  in  the  General  Court,  and  frequently  a  member  of  the  council. 

A  puritan  was  instinctively  a  lover  of  liberty  and  Samuel  Partridge  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
liberal  ideas  ami  opinions  of  the  patriotic  men  who  established  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
It  is  true  that  our  ancestors  diil  not  occupy  the  advanced  ground  w  hich  we  have  happily  reached 
in  regard  to  the  limitations  of  governmental  authority.  Put  compared  with  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  sedulously  inculcated  by  the  established 
church  in  the  mother  country,  the  settlers  of  .Massachusetts,  unconsciously  perhaps,  were  devel- 
oping slowlv  but  surely  into  modern  democrats. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  si,  little  is  now  know n  of  a  man  who  undeniably  was  held  in  very  great 
esteem.  m>t  onlj  in  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  but  throughout  the  eoloin  of  Massachusetts  Hay. 
Under  the  judicial  system  that  then  prevailed  he  w  as  a  magistrate  of  the  county  and  a  member  of 

the  i  it  whose  sessim,^  were  held  in  Northampton.    To  his  credit  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 

when  the  witchcraft  delusion  was  at  its  height,  promoted  b)  the  insane  ravings  of  Cotton 
Mather,   and  Judge  Sew  all  was  sending  the  helpless  ami  innocent  iviotlmS  to  the  gallows  by  the 
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the  expediency  ol 
arresting  and  bang- 
ing   Samuel    A  <  I 
niiis,  is  constrain- 
ed     to      C  II  II  ('  C  ll  (' 

that  Colonel  Stod- 
dard possessed  ex- 
traordinary merit 
and  worth.  Yet 
there  is  every  rea- 
son tn  believe  that 

had  Mr.  Stoddard 
lived  a  few  years 
later  and  partici- 
pated in  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle, 
h  e  w  0  u  1  (1  h  a  v  e 
stoo<l  by  the  side 
of  Samuel  Adams 
in  indexible  oppo- 
sition to  the  aggres- 
sions of  British  au- 
thority. President 
Dwight,    of  Yale 

College,  in  whose  veins  dowed  the  Stoddard  and  Edwards  blood,  tells  a  story  that  illustrates 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Colonel  Stoddard  was  held.  It  appears  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
the  royal  Governor,  Shirley,  was  entertaining  a  select  company  of  Boston's  aristocratic  soci- 
ety when  a  servant  entered  the  room  and  informed  the 
Governor  that  a  gentleman  at  the  gate  wished  to  see  him. 
"Ask  the  gentleman  to  come  in,"  said  the  Governor. 
"I  did,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "'but  he  said  he 
could  not  stay."  Colonel  Stoddard  was  probably  on  his 
way  to  Northampton,  and  supposed  to  be  economical  of 
time.  His  Excellency's  high-toned  guests  thought  such 
language  disrespectful  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
province,  and  were  inclined  to  be  somewhat  indignant 
thereat.  "What  is  his  name'.'"  said  the  Governor.  "I 
think,"  said  the  servant,  "he  told  me  his  name  was 
Stoddard."  "Is  it'.'"  exclaimed  the  Governor;  "excuse 
me,  gentlemen,  if  it  is  Colonel  Stoddard,  I  must  go  to 
him."  And  he  walked  out  to  the  'gate,  did  this  royal 
governor,  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  River  Gods.  Governor  Hutchinson  says  in  his 
annals  of  those— to  us— far  away  times,  that  "he  shone 
only  in  great  affairs,"  and  that  "inferior  matters  were 
frequently  carried  against  his  mind,  by  the  little  arts  and 
crafts  of  minute  politicians,  which  he  disdained  to  de- 
feat by  counter-working."  From  which  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  Colonel  Stoddard  would  not  have  been  a 
very  influential  or  popular  member  of  our  General  Court 
in  recent  years.  Jonathan  Edwards,  his  nephew,  who 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  thus  sums  up  his  charac- 
ter: "Upon  the  whole,  everything  in  him  was  great, 
and  perhaps  there  was  never  a  man  in  New  England  to 
whom  the  denomination  of  a  great  man  did  more  prop- 
erly belong."  This  precisely  describes  the  man.  Spring- 
field  has  erected  a  statue  of  Pynchon.  When  will  North- 
ampton erect  one  in  honor  of  her  greatest  and  noblest 
son  ?  In  thus  honoring  the  memory  of  this  eminent  cit- 
izen the  city  will  honor  itself. 

Probably  no  two  men  ever  lived  in  the  county  of 
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language.  But  he  is  to  be  grate- 
fully remembered  for  his  patriotic 
labors  in  vindicating  and  defend- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  against  the  persist- 
ent encroachments  of  the  British 
government.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  he  represented  Northamp- 
ton in  the  General  Court.  This 
was  the  popular  assembly  of  the 
period,  and  it  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  the  royal 
governors  and  the  English  minis- 
istry,  in  whicli  the  advantage  did 
not  always  remain  with  the  lat- 
ter. And  during  these  years  no 
person  was  more  efficient  or  more 
conspicuous  in  resisting  trans-At- 
lantic tyranny  than  Joseph  Haw- 
ley.  Unfortunately  he  was  afflict- 
ed with  a  mental  malady  which 
increased  with  advancing  years, 
and  imperatively  required  his  re- 
tirement from  public  affairs.  In 
177(i  he  withdrew  from  all  official 
employments    and    spent  the 


Hampshire  who  possessed  so  much  influence  among 
the  people,  and  formed  and  moulded  public  opinion  so 
efficiently,  as  Samuel  Partridge  and  John  Stoddard. 
They  instructed  and  educated  the  masses  on  all  the  po- 
litical questions  of  the  day,  and  prepared  them  to  act 
wisely  and  judiciously  in  the  transition  in  political  con- 
ditions which  their  rare  foresight  and  sagacity  enabled 
them  to  discern  with  unerring  certainty  in  the  near 
future. 

When  John  Stoddard  died,  Joseph  Ilawley,  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  him  as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  people  of  the  Valley,  was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  occasionally 
preached  to  such  congregations  as  were  destitute  of 
pastors.  In  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  he  offici- 
ated as  chaplain  of  a  regiment.  But  he  was  not,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  to  bury  himself  in  some  small 
and  insignificant  town  as  the  religious  teacher  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  mantle  of  the  dead  statesman  fell  natu- 
rally and  gracefully  upon  his  shoulders  and  it  could  not 
have  fallen  upon  any  one  more  worthy  to  wear  it.  Be- 
sides, he  inherited  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  the  robust  mental  and  moral 
qualities  for  which  the  whole  Stoddard  family  was 
noted.  Eventually  he  studied  law  and  attained  a  high 
position  at  the  bar.  As  an  orator  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  and  the  vigor  of  his 
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Hampshire.  Bis  fame  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  political  struggles  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  as  party  strife  was  then  fierce  and  uncompromising,  political  prejudice  has  inevitably 
had  some  influence  in  rendering  public  opinion  unfavorable  to  some  of  Ids  official  acts.  He  was 
probably  selected  as  the  Federal  candidate  for  Governor  because  Hampshire  county  was  over- 
whelmingly Federal  in  polities.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Governor  Strong's  character,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life,  was  faultless  and  irreproachable.    It  is  sufficient 

to  remark  that  both  Fed- 
eralists and  Democrats 
greatly  esteemed  him  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen.  It 
was  his  official  conduct 
that  Ins  opponents  criti- 
cised, and,  after  the 
ipse  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  candor  re- 
quires the  admission 
that  the  criticism  was 
neither  unjust  nor  un- 
merited. When  Presi- 
dent Madison  made  a 
requisition  on  Governor 
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residue  "f  his  life  among  the  people  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served.  The  late  .fudge 
Joseph  Lyman,  who  read  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Hawley,  relates  an  incident  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  man.  It  appears  that  Caleb  Strong  was  Mr.  Hawley's  colleague  from  Northampton  in 
the'prot  incial  congress,  and  on  returning  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  found  his  associate  at 
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home  laboring  under  great  depression  of  mind,  and  expressing  the  apprehension  that  if  the  cause 
of  the  patriots  should  fail  he  would  be  hung.  Mr.  Strong  said,  in  reply,  "  No,  they  will  not  probably 
hang  more  tlian  forty  men.  and  youand  I  shall  escape."  Tills  roused  Mr.  Hawley,  and  he  re- 
sponded with  all  bis  old-time  energy.  "I  would  have  you  know  ,  sir,  that  I  am  one  of  the  first 
three."  And  the  next  day  he  made  a  speech  to  the  citi- 
zen of  Northampton  which  contained  sufficient  treason 
to  fully  justify  his  assertion. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  worthy  and  talented 
men  who  lived  in  Hampshire  county  during  the  colonial 
period,  to  Bay  that  Samuel  Partridge,  John  Stoddard  and 
Joseph  Hawlej  were  pre-eminently  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  and  exercised  a  marked  and  salutary  influence 
upon  the  legislation  of  .the  province.   They  were  emphati- 

 cally  the  River  Gods 

/  X  of  the  colonial  era, 

\  ami  performed  a 

great  and  noble  work 
iii  educating  the  peo- 
jm  pie  to  a  higher  ap- 
*j  a    prcciatioti  of  the  in- 

estimable blessings 
of  personal  and  po- 
litical freedom.  His- 
tory has  failed  to  do 
justice  to  these  men. 

For  the  first  twen- 
ty-five   yean  under 

the  state  organiza- 
tion •  ialeb  Strong  was 

clearly  the  first  citi- 
zen of  Northampton 
and  of  the  county  of 
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Strong  for  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  United  states  on  the 
northern  frontier  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  executive 
of  the  State,  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  request,  w  as  indisputably 
violating  Ins  constitutional  obligations.  He  was  resisting  the  authority 
of  the  general  government,  precisely  as  the  contumacious  Governors  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  Magoffin  and  Jackson,  resisted  the  authority 
of  the  general  government  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  The  rea- 
sons given  by  Governor  Strong  for  declining  to  perform  an  imperative 
duty  are  insufficient.  Indeed,  in  this  whole  matter  he  acted,  uncon* 
sciously,  it  is  hoped,  in  entire  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Brit- 
ish commanders  who  confronted  Brown  and  Macomb.  Thej  did  not  de- 
sire that  these  generals  should  reeei\ e  any  reinforcements  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Governor  Strong  took  especial  pains  to  prevent  them  from 
receiving  any.  It  is  a  curious  feature  of  the  transaction,  that  Strong's 
policy  should  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the  British  govern 
ment.  Hecould  not  have  promoted  their  interests  more  effectually  if  lie 
hnji  rec&ived his  Instructions  directh  from  the  English  ministry ,  lira 
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he  remarked  ithitt  no  |grcater  man  has  lived  in  the  State  west  "i  Boston  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  writer  has  listened  to  many  <>f  the  most  celebrated  orators  ol 
national  reputation  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  lie  can  truthfully  aver  that  tor  grace 
ami  fascination  of  manner,  felicity  of  Illustration,  and  splendor  of  diction,  In-  bas  never 
heard  a  man  who  was  superior  to  Mr.  Hates,  lie  was  the  greatest  as  well  a-  the  lasl  of 
the  "  Elver  Gods"  under  the  State  government.  Like  John  Stoddard  he  could  bever) 
great  on  great  occasions.  During  a  long  period  of  service  as  a  representative  in. Con- 
gress, lie  became  strongly  attached  to  Henry  Clay,  ami  embraced  some  of  the  opinions 
of  that  gentleman  on  tint  subject  of  protection.  Entertaining  these  views  he  made 
in  the  Senate  a  speech  on  the  tariff  question,  which  his  political  opponents  were  candid 
enough  to  admit  had  never  been  equalled  by  any  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay  or  of  Mr. 
Webster.  Mr.  McDuflie,  of  South  Carolina,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  hardly 
inferior  to  the  great  nullifier  in  mental  power,  the  leader  id'  the  party  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  a  revenue  tariff,  complimented  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  bj  sa]  ing  that  it 
was  the  ablest  and  most  logical  argument  in  support  of  thetheorj  of  protection  ever 
delivered  in  any  legislative  assembly.  In  taking  leave  of  these  "  River  Gods,"  superb 
In  moral  qualities  and  intellectual  gifts,  we  tender  them  the  parting  salutation  of  Ed- 
mund Burke:   "  Hail !  and  farewell."  S.  1!.  QuiGXEY. 
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Before  taking  up  the  work  of  describing  the  saliently  picturesque  features  of  Northamp- 
ton we  give  place  to  the  following  reminiscence  of  life  on  an  old  homestead  in  the  "grand 
old  town,"  a  generation  ago.  It  is  a  charming  picture  of  the  good  old  grand-mother, 
such  as  many  a  lot  of  children  are  blessed  with,  and  the  reminiscence  will  be  read  w  itli 


attitude  of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  was  simply  shameful  and  dis- 
graceful. The  government  of  the  State  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral party,  and  "aid  and  comfort"  were  extended  to  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public. It  was  well  for  Governor  Strong,  while  defying  the  national  an 
thority,  that  James  Madison  was  a  man  of  mild  and  equable  temper.  Had 
Andrew  .Jackson  been  President  in  this  emergency,  there  is  every  reason  to 
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believe  that  he  would  have  brought 
Strong  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his 
duty,  if  it  had  taken  Brown's  en- 
tire army  to  do  it. 

This  is  the  darkest  page  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts.   But  it 
was  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
teachings  of  such  ultra  Federal- 
ists as  Timothy  Pickering  of  the 
Essex    Junto,    and  Gouverneur 
Morris  of  New  York.  Calhoun 
did  not  invent  the  pestilent  heresy 
of  secession.   It  was  the 
political  thunder  of  these 
Federal  leaders,  and  ten  or 
fifteen    years  afterwards 
the  South  Carolinian  stole 
it  from  them. 

The  first  forty  years  of 
the  present  cen- 
tury, all  things 
considered, were 
golden  days  for 
the  River  Gods 
of  Hampshire 
county.  In  that 
space    of  time 

Northampton  furnished  the  State  with  three  United  States  Senators.  This  finds  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Northampton  was  then  a  small  town  with  a 
population  limited  to  two  or  three  thousand  persons.  But  no  town  of  the  same  number  of  people  could 
boast  of  containing  so  many  citizens  of  eminent  ability.  These  men  were  not  elevated  to  senatorial 
dignity  by  the  mere  claims  of  locality.  They  were  elected  on  account  of  their  conspicuous  fitness  for  the 
place.   They  were  Eli  I'.  AshniUD,  Elijah  Hunt  Mills,  and  Isaac  Chapman  Bates.   Of  the  latter  it  may 
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separating  it  from  the  loal  and 
handing  slice  after  slice  to  the 
waiting  group  of  youngsters, 
with  the  parting  injunction, 
"Now,  boys,  don't  go  near  the 
river,"  an  admonition  which  im- 
pelled us  to  the  forbidden  local- 
ty  as  fast  as  our  legs  could  carry 
us. 

The  extensive  farm,  made  of 
woods,  plain  and  meadow,  af- 
forded every  variety  of  youth- 
ful amusement.  The  wooded 
portion  of  it  was  then  full  of 
game,  the  streams  abundant 
with  the  delicious  trout,  and 
the  vast  plain  with  woodchucks 
and  the  smaller  class  id'  rodents. 
In  the  meadow,  bordering  the 
river,  was  the  "  sugar  orchard," 
so-called,  where,  in  its  season, 
we  waited  with  boyish  impatience  for  the 
still  more  toothsome  luxury  of  "  wax"  made  on  the 
The  much  vaunted  French  confectionery  of  the 


nterest  by  all  lovers  of  that  nature,  the  touch  of  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.  "Vieux  Temps,"  the 
writer,  is  a  favorite  contributor  of  the  readers  of  the 
Hampshire  County  .Journal. 


Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Homestead. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  grand-parents  live  their 
lives  over  again  in  their  grand-children.  I  believe  this 
to  be  true,  especially  of  grand-mothers.  My  own,  on  the 
parental  side,  was  a  convincing  proof  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  maxim.  The  same  watchful  care  and  solic- 
itude, the  admonitory  cautions  and  counsels,  found  equal 
expression  with  those  who  once  administered  to  their 
own  children,  and  I  have  no  doubt  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  serene  enjoyment  of  their  declining  years. 

Among  the  many  pleasures  of  my  childhood  none 
rank  higher  in  my  estimation  than  the  occasional  visits 


THE  HINCKLEY-BARRETT  PLACE. 

culminating   process   of  "sugaring   off,"  and  the 
snow  that  lingered  in  patches  of  the  shaded  ground, 
present  day  can  never  leave  upon  the  palate  such 
a  sensation  of  entire  satisfaction  as  this  homely 
but  satisfying  condiment  afforded. 

The  old  tenement,  made  in  the  then  prevailing 
style,  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  various 
rambling  structures  of  sheds,  milk  rooms,  etc.,  un- 
til it  presented  a  labyrinth  of  passage-ways,  mak- 
ing a  perfect  paradise  for  sportive  boys  to  investi- 
gate and  wonder  at.  The  old,  deep  well  worked 
by  a  windlass,  1  can  almost  bear  now  ;  the  rattle  of 
the  descending  bucket  and  the  rat-tat-tat  of  the 
ratchet  on  its  return.  Its  doliciously  coed  water 
needed  no  ice,  for  deep  down  in  : its  dark  recess  we 
could  see  the  shining  tin  pail  that  held  the  butter, 
which  then  required  no  better  refrigerator  than 
this  primitive  method  furnished.  ( Occasionally  one 
of  two  large  trout  that  had  lung  been  tenants  of 
this  cool  retreat,  were  hoisted  in  the  "old  Wooden 
bucket,"  quickly  to  be  restored    to    his  desired 


OMMI'SK  OF  CITY  AND  MOUNTAIN  FROM  ROUND  HILL. 


\  \  LBTA — EDWARD! 


Mi  K'  II  SPIRE  PROM  .1.  1C.  TRUMXULL 


to  the  home  of  my  grand-parents,  where  every  substantial 
bodll]  comfort,  accompanied  with  genuine  heartfelt  hospi- 
tality was  always  our  welcome.  An  invitation  to  thepan- 
trj  was  the  first  item  on  the  program.  If y grand-mother 
Was  a  Arm  believer  in  the  old  adage  that  little  hoys,  like 
pigs,  were  continually  hungry,  and  providently  made  that 

proposition  her  first  consideration,  i  vividly  remember  the 

snug  little  apartment,  lighted  by  a  single  small  window, 
with  its  row  upon  row  id  plates,  earthen  wan-,  pans  of 
milk  and  all  tin-  paraphernalia  of  household  utensils  for 
cookery,  and  especially  the  barrel  from  w  hich  she  drew  the 
loaf  of  ryebread  such  as  I  never  expert  to  taste  again 
upon  which  she  spread  the  butter  with  the  customary  dis- 
cretion of  those  days,  sprinkling  the  surface  with  either 

maple  sugar  or  honey  from  her  own  bee-hives,  then  deftlj 
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clciiicnt.  The  tall,  s  t  at  el  j  i  lines  that  lifted  their  lofty  tops  to  a  great  height,  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  the  maples  that  furnished  sweets,  and  indeed,  most  of  the  forest  on  the  farm  have 
disappeared,  hut  their  picture  is  distinctly  painted  on  mj  memory. 

Returning  ;it  night  from  ;i  ceaseless  round  of  rambles  and  sports,  fagged  out  with  our  ex- 
cess of  enjoyment,  with  cut  fingers,  bruised  feet  and  weary  limbs,  the  sympathizing  grand- 
mother was  ready,  like  the  g  I  Samaritan,  with  salve  and  rags,  to  tenderly  bind  up  the 

aching  members,  and,  supper  over,  to  relate  stories  of  hears  ami  Indians,  to  which  we  could 
have  contentedly  listened  all  the  night.  Our  bed,  under  the  sloping  roof,  where,  if  it  chanced 
to  rain,  we  could  hear  its  lulling  patter,  was  a  luxury  that  wealth  and  fashion  can  never  pur- 


HEXSIIAW  AVENUE,  LOOKING  TOWARD  RESIDENCE  OF  C.  H.  PIERCE,  ESQ. 

that  filled  the  spacious  old  house,  almost  to  repletion.  The  customary  greetings  over, 
the  children  were,  at  candle-light,  permitted  to  occupy  the  kitchen,  where  they  were  allowed 
full  license  for  frolic  and  noise.  That  well-remembered  apartment  is  fresh  in  my  memory; 
low-studded,  brown  with  smoke,  with  the  primitive  fire-place  full  eight'foot  w  ide,  in  the  chim- 
ney of  which  hung  the  old  crane,  with  its  pot-hooks  and  trammels,  the  dye  pot' in  one  corner 
and  the  yeast  pot  in  the  other.  Pendant  from  the  grimy  ceiling  was  a  row  of  wooden  poles, 
from  which  hung  ears  of  seed  corn  braided  together  and  strips  ofjpuinpkin  rinds  for  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  "sass"  and  the  appetizing  Yankee  luxury  of  pumpkin  pie.  A  close  inspection 
of  the  huge  chimney  would  reveal  flitches  of  bacon  drying  and  the  "  rennet"  hag,  that  indis- 


OPPOSITE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  MUTE! 


pensable  requisite  for  the  cheese  dairy,  while 


one  side 


chase  or  enjoy  with  a  mint  of  money. 

in  the  autumn,  when  the  golden 
apples  were  at  maturity,  a  day's  visit 
to  the  cider  mill,  which  then  was  a 
part  of  the  farm's  economy,  was  in 
order,  where  we  all  imbibed  through 
that  primitive  hydraulic  process,  the 
straw,  quantities  of  the  seductive 
tipple  enough  to  horrify  our  modern 
straight-laced  prohibitionists.  Cider 
was  then  a  universal  beverage,  free 
as  water  at  every  meal,  and  much 
more  used,  I  verily  believe.  Farmers 
were  accustomed  to  put  up  from  ten  to 
twenty  barrels  for  yearly  consump- 
tion and  the  long  winter  evenings  were 
not  thought  to  be  endurable  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  a  basket  of 


OLLEGE  MEADOW. 


of  it  was  the  great  oven,  capable  of 
receiving  loaves  and  pies  enough 
for  a  neighborhood  feast.  This  old 
adjunct  to  the  kitchen  fire-place, 
once  thought  to  be  an  essential  to 
house  cookery,  has  now  become  ob- 
solete save  in  a  few  rural  localities. 
An  immense  back-log,  with  a  cor- 
responding fore-stick,  reinforced 
with  smaller  wood  and  a  blazing 
pine  knot,  when  in  full  combustion, 
furnished  light  enough  for  all  de- 
sirable purposes.  Here  we  had  un- 
limited sway,  save  when  at  inter- 
vals the  adjoining  door  was  opened 
and  the  shrill  remonstrance  of  a 
nervous  and  dyspeptic  aunt  broke 
in  upon  the  tumult  with,  "Boys, 
-  boys,  don't  make  such  a  noise,"  and 
the  encouraging  voice  of  the  dear 
old  grand-mother  with  "Now,  Sally,  do  let  the  children  alone,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  you  were  once  young."  The  door  closed  and  bedlam  broke  loose  again. 
In  the  midst  of  our  jollification  the  venerable  gray  head  of  grand-father,  who. 
under  an  infirmity  of  hearing,  was  happily  indifferent  to  any  kind  of  noise,  ap- 
peared, and  we  at  once  knew  what  was  to  be  expected.  A  huge  chest  in  one 
corner  was  opened  and  from  its  cavernous  depths  handfuls  of  hickory  nuts 
were  thrown  broadcast  on  the  floor.  The  scrambling  for  a  share  seemed  to  give 
the  keenest  enjoyment  to  the  sympathizing  and  generous  dispenser. 

But  all  human  pleasures  must  have  an  end,  the  old  tall  clock  that  had  told  the 


A  SMITH  em. I. K(ii:  PARTY  OX  MOUNTAIN  DAY. 

apples,  nuts,  and  a  big  pitcher  of  cider,  which  was  replenished  when  emptied.  Modern 
reformers  and  cranks  may  carp  at  and  moralize  as  they  will  over  this  old  custom,  but  it 
w  as  sensible  and  wholesome,  compared  with  many  of  the  present  methods  of  entertain- 
ment approved  by  the  caprices  and  whims  of  "  reformed  society." 

But  the  crowning  festival  of  frolic  and  abandon  was  the  annual  holiday  of  Thanks- 
giving, when,  after  the  morning's  sermon,  and  the  usual  bountiful  dinner,  astage  coach  load 
of  us  left  the  center  for  a  visit  to  the  Bear  Hill  farm,  where,  gathered  around  the  fires  that 
blazed  in  parlor,  "  liying-ropm,"  and  kitchen,  we  met  a  crowd  of  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins 
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linur  fifty  years,  had  ticked  off  the  dreaded  hour  of  nine,  which  was  the  signal  of  departure. 
.Joining  the  jirc >uj>  in  the  sitting-room,  we  were  treated  to  the  scanty,  but  sugary,  remains  of 
a  huge  pail  of  "flip"  that  the  older  guests  had  enjoyed.  This,  with  a  parting  gift  of  maple 
sugar,  closed  a  day  of  unalloyed  enjoyment.  Dear  old  grand-mother,  to  whom  we  were  in- 
debted for  the  greater  part  of  these  simple  but  hugely  prized  joys,  how  vividly  are  all  the 
features  of  thy  kindly  face  imprinted  Oil  my  memory!  Photography  at  that  day  was  an  un- 
known art,  nor  do  1  need  its  aid  to  recall  that  loving  countenance,  though  it  has  lain  for 
more  than  lifty  years  beneath  the  turf  of  the  cemetery.  My  memorial  can  be  of  hut  little 
worth,  save  perhaps  lo  the  very  few  surviving  participators  in  these  scenes, hut  the  thought 
of  rescuing  some  poor  remains  of  past  years  from  obscurity,  prompted  this  imperfect  record 
of  them. 

••  Yes,  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  ai  t." 

Vibux  Temps. 


on  mm. II  STREET    LOOKING  TOWABD  MOUNTAIN  AND  MEADOW. 


of  the  country,  and  the  particular  appearance  of  the  scenery  near  the  river  are  fa\  orable  to 
this  opinion. 

We  reached  Northampton  at  sunset,  and  continued  there  until  Tuesday. 


Northampton  is  built  on  ten  streets,  proceeding  from  the  centre  with  no  very  distinct 
semblance  to  the  claws  of  a  crab  ;  only  somewhat  less  winding,  and  less  regular.  It  has  hi 
said  that  they  were  laid  out  by  the 


re- 
en 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW  ON  ELM  STREET,  (NEAR  SCHOOL-HOUSE.) 

Through  the  kindness  of  Bishop  Huntington,  of  New  York,  we  are 
enabled  to  use  the  following  interesting  picture  of  Northampton  as  it 
was  seventy  years  ago.     It  appears  in  the  form  of  letters,  w  ritten  by 
Timothy  Dwight,  I).  I).,  L.L.D.,  and  President  of  Yale  College,  and  is 
now  out  of  print.    The  work  consists  of  four  volumes  and  is  in 
the  Northampton  public  library,  but  strange  to  say,  the  matter 
which  we  quote  below  is  not  to  be  found  therein,  and  was  the 
fault  of  the  binder,  as  a  note  therein  explains. 


An  Old-Time  Picture  of  Northampton. 


COWS;  and  that  wherever  these  an- 
imals when  going  to  feed  in  the 
forests  made  their  paths,  the  in- 
habitants located  their  streets. 
1  he  probability  is  that  the  first 
planters,  being  both  inclined  and 
obliged  to  build  near  to  each  other, 
placed  their  houses  wherever  the 
ground  was  sufficiently  dry  to  fur- 
nish convenient  building  spots.  In 
spite  of  this  n  lvgiilantv  the  town 
with  its  scenery,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting object  to  the  eye. 


.___-^iT7-V  ■  


liisrritinl  hi/  Dr.  Timothy  Dtiiylit.  in  ' 
ami  Xrtr  York. 


Tra  fits 


Sew  England 


About  four  miles  above  South  1 1  ad  ley  the  Connecticut  passes 
through  the  two  large  mountains,  Tom  and  Ilolyoke ;  having 
apparently  made  here,  inancient  times,  a  breach  in  this  range, 
and  forced  its  way.  I5y  the  old  people  ifi  Northampton  1 
was  informed,  many  years  since,  of  an  Indian  tradition,  that 
the  great  valley  north  of  these  mountains  was  once  a  lake.  The 
Btorj  is  certainly  not  improbable.  From  an  attentive  survey  of 
the  country  along  this  river,  I  have  no  difficulty  In  believing 
that  a  ''hain  of  lakes  occupied  the  several  expansions  at  some 
distant  peril  d  of  time.    Here,  certainly,  the  general  geography 


OKING  UP  HOUND  II I  I.I. 


"A   HIT"  NEAR  WELCH  END. 

Northampton  contains  three  hundred  houses, 
and  is  the  largest  inland  town  in  Massachu- 
setts. Von  will  remember  that  by  a  town  1  all 
along  intend  a  collection  of  houses  in  the  orig- 
nal  village,  and  not  those  of  a  township.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  houses  are  ordinary, 
many  are  good,  and  not  a  small  proportion  are 
handsome.    They  are.  however,  so  scattered  in 

the  different  streets  as  to  make  much  less  im- 
pression on  the  eye  than  even  inferior  build- 
ings are  handsome.  The  stores  and  shops, 
built  on  the  side  of  an  irregular  square  in  the 
center,  give  the  travelers  livelj  impression  of 
the  business  which  is  carried  on. 

The  objects,  by  which  this  town  is  sur- 
rounded are  not,  within  my  knowledge, 
excelled  in  splendor  and  beauty.  As  I  shall 
describe  them  hereafter,   1  shall  only  observe 

in  this   place,  that    the   magnificent  front 
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presented  by  the  two  mountains,  Tom  and  Holyoke, 
with  the  fine  opening  between  them,  limited  by  the 
Lyme  range  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  forms  an 
assemblage,  nut  less  delightful  than  singular;  and 
that  Round  Hill,  the  summit  of  an  elevation  termi- 
nating in  the  center  of  the  town;  a  summit,  finely 
regular,  crowned  with  a  noble  grove,  and  exhibiting 
immediately  beneath  the  grove  three  elegant  houses, 
is  inferior  to  no  objects  of  the  same  kind  in  New 
England. 

A  great  deal  of  mechanical  and  mercantile  bus- 
iness is  dune  in  Northampton.  The  most  consider- 
able manufactory  of  duck,  and  of  coarse  linen  cloth 
in  the  United  States,  is  established  here;  as  is  also 
a  large  and  well  contrived  tanner} ,  on  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  There  are  two  printing  offices,  a  paper- 
mil],  a  book-store,  &e.,  &c.    [This  in  1820,  remember.] 

For  a  long  time  Northampton  was  remarkably  free 
from  litigation.  My  grandfather  used  to  boast,  that 
in  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he  was  in  full 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  not  a  single  suit  was  commenced 
against  any  one  of  the  inhabitants.  I  have  been 
also  informed,  though  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  information,  that  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war  no  inhabitant  sued  another  for  debt. 

Their   manners    still    resemble    those  of  their 


OKORGE  BANCROFT,  HISTORIAN. 


JENNY  LIND  AND"  HER  HUSBAND 

ancestors  ,  but  have  been  changed  in  many  respects,  and 
not  always  for  the  better,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution. 

Northampton  contains  one  parish  and  scarcely  has 
there  at  any  time  been  a  dissentient  from  the  New  Eng- 
land system  of  religion.  Probably  no  people  were  ever 
more  punctual  in  their  attendance  on  public  worship  than 
they  were  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the  first 
settlement.  Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were 
once  counted  in  the  church  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon; 
amounting  to  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  period,  religion  has  flourished  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  present  generation  are  certainly  less 
distinguished  in  this  respect,  than  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  Yet  within  a  few  years,  religion  has  pros- 
pered extensively,  both  here  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
this  county.  The  increase  of  wealth,  the  influx  of  strang- 
ers, and  other  causes  of  degeneracy,  have  sensibly  and 
unhappily,  affected  a  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. 


House  Fronts  and  a  Grand  Staircase,  Etc. 

A  stroll  "about  town"  before  that  "carriage  ride" 

is  taken  will  give  our  readers  some  Idea  ol  quaint  anil 
picturesque  effects  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
the  opportunity  to  observe,  and  these  will  be  found  in 
a  leisure!)  observation  on  the  principal  streets. 

It  has  always  been  considered  a  pardonable  piece  of 
extravagance  to  elaborate  the  front  "f  all  building-  and 

tli i ->  dignified  entrance 

not  an  exception  to  cus- 
tom. The  house  was 
built  for  a  Dr.  Prink, 
who  came  to  town  in 
the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury,whore  he  with  other 

local  physicians,  dur- 
ing a  severe  epidemic  of 
canker-rash,  lost  many 
patients,  mostly  child- 
ren, until.  Dr.  Frink, 
being  a  new  practitioner 
and  Inning  no  reputa- 
becainc  di-ooiirag- 

ed  and  surprised  his 
housekeeper,  Mrs. 
ECutcbins,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  older  families 
in  the  place,  by  inform- 
ing her  that  he  must 
leave  town  because  of 
hi>  professional  failures, 
w  hic  h  would  be  excused 
in  older  doctors  having 
because  of  his  being 
-  Hutehins,    1  know 


*  tion, 


lint  not  in  him 
"  said  good  Mr 


established  record, 
younger.  "  Doctor, 
what  is  killing  these  child- 
ren; it's  the  (losing.  Now 
let  me  go  as  nurse  to  your 
next  patient;  you  pretend 
to  give  medicine  while  I 
take  care  of  the  child." 
That  child  recovered,  like- 
wise others  by  good  care 
and  imitation  pills,  until  no 
one  would  have  other  than 
Dr.  Frink  to  serve  them. 
From  that  day  his  success 
was  assured  and  secretly 
reimbursing  his  invaluable 
assistant,  he  became  ricli 
and  thus  able  to  build  this 
very  costly  and  substantial 
brick  residence  now  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Allen  on  King 
the  walls  is 


street. 


The  thickness  of 
seen  about  the  windows,  and  this  postern- 
door  half  hid  by  the  fragrant 
lilacs,  whose  prerogative  to 
rest  unmolested  near  old 
buildings  has  long  been  grant- 
ed and  unquestioned. 

In  early  colonial  times,  the 
British  government  granted 
land  to  skilled  mechanics,  as 
an  inducement  for  them  to 
settle  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  mile  square  in 
Southampton  —  then  included 
like  other  Hamptons  in  North- 
ampton—was given  the  first 
Pomeroy  settler,  whose  family 
for  generations  were  inn-keep- 
ers and  gunsmiths,  very  im- 
ajlti, jportant  personages  in  those 
f  days,  and  one  of  the  grand- 
"  children.  Asabel.  son  of  the 
famous  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy, 
"  - v-  built  for  his  home  the  house 
to  which  this  entrance  belongs,  which  is  noticeably  of 
the  ever-pleasing  colo- 
nial style.  The  front  1 ,.  Mfl 
door  is  horizontally  di- 
vided, the  upper  portion 
swinging  back  indepen- 
dently of  the  lower  sec-  •: 
tion  and  one  can  readily 
imagine  the  charming 
picture  once  made  by 
Asahel'i 
daughter, 
Pomeroy, 

ed  with  her  many  friends 
and    admirers    through  // 
this  half-admitting  door,  i 
for  she  was  a  belle  of  the  U 
town  and  one  of  Nature's      ) , 
ladies  of  the  olden  time.       -  ' 
This  house  is  the  last  on  Main 
the  railroad  crossing. 


•  ......  : 


once  made  by  -  ;  P  vjF  \ J1^;:. 1 
•s  very  attractive  >  -  vip'-^faHji 

er,    Miss    Poll,  •-.  .    .   j  :  ^ 

iy,  as  she  com  ers-  ^  \  •     rg;  H; 


4    .  .  .  -J'^  K«w  *""" 

street,  before  coming  to 

Above  is  the  entrance 
to  another  house,  also 
erected  by  Asahel  Pom- 
eroy about  18(0.  but  for 
another  daughter,  Han- 
nah. The  building  has 
been  changed  somewhat, 
formerly  having  a  four- 
sided  roof,  but  the  large 
oak  hewn  beams  are  still 
there,  likewise  the  broad 
open  tire-place  with  cost- 
ly brass  andirons,  tire- 
irons  and  metal  fore- 
stick,  enclosed  with  lattice-work  fender  and  surmounted 
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by  the  genial  motto,  "  Welcome  all,  to  hearth  and  hall." 
Many  quaint  pieces  of  furniture,  table  ware,  old-time 
fixtures,  etc.,  arc  still 
found  in  the  house  \\  hich 
today  is  occupied  by 
Henry  Shepherd,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  I'onicroy 
family . 

line  is  illustrated  an 
old  style  coffee  urn  in 
u  hich  the  be\  erage  was 
kept  hot  by  filling  \\  itli 
live  coals  an  iron  cylinder 
extending  through  the  en- 
tire receptacle,  having 
draught  hides  near  its 
cliLA    )J}'\Xy/yp—  hase  and  regulating  cap 


at  top. 

Near  by  is  a  silver 
creamer  and  sugar-bowl, 
the  latter  containing  one 
of  a  set  of  solid  silver 
spoons,  bearing  on  its 
handle  an  embossed  sheaf 
of  wheat  and  sickle,  given  years  ago  as  a  customary  prize 
by  the  II.  F.  &  H.  Agricultural  society-  a  practice  that 
might  be  advantageously  revived  today,  astheperuaa- 
naney  of  such  premiums  would  be  now  as  then  a  whole- 
some reminder  of  previous  successes  and  a  stimulant 
to  similar  efforts  in  the  future. 

The  Corinthian  order  of  architecture 
most  rarely  seen  now-a- 
days  and  the  accompany- 
ing cut  shows  its  only  rep- 
resentative in  the  city,  as 
attached  to  the  substan- 
tial residence  of  Miss  Bak- 
er on  I'onicroy  Terrace, 
from  whose  porch  is  seen 
an  equally  rare  view  of 
the  historical  Northampton 
meadows  with  their  varied 
crops  under  cultivation,  re- 
s  <■  in  b  li  ng  in  s  u  in  m  e  r 
months  an  immense  carpet 
bound  by  Mount  Tom  anil 
.Mount  Holyoke,  whose  out- 
lines picturesquely  break 
the  monotony  of  the  sky. 
The  Baker  residence  is  one 
<d  the  best  preserved  resi- 
dences  in  the  city,  and  one 
Of  Hie  many  places  on  the 
Terrace  which  have  given 
this  quarter  a  good  name, 

for  it  is  in  a  very  aristocratic  section  of  the  city. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  colonial  style  of  building. 

erected  by  John  Hopkins,  a 
retired  Boston  broker,  whose 
conservatism  and  exactness  is 
shown  in  the  selection  he  made 
for  exterior  decoration  to  his 
country  home.  This  property, 
soon  to  be  used  for  very 
different  purposes,  and  until 
a  few  years  a  residence, 
has  been  occupied  by  bis  fami- 
ly and  latterly  by  Prof.  Bridg- 
inan  for  educational  purposes, 
but  is  now  ow  ned  and  w  ill  soon 
be  used  by  the  French  Catholic 
society,  whose  prospective  new 
church,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
erected  on  the  land  adjoining 
this  house  and  prove  a  decided 
innovation  on  this  street. 


.M is-.es I tamon  on  Brid 
col- 


street,  with 


Next  to  the  entrance  porch,  the  old  time  built 
Justified  in  putting  his 
skill  and  thought  into 
the  staircase  and  one  of 
the  best  examples  can  be 
seen  at  the  home  of  the 
Hisses  <  lapp  on  South 
street,  where  it  will  be 
noticed  that  each  step 
Is  supplied  with  three 
different  kinds  {if  ser- 
pentine balusters,  all 
w  hich  were  manufactur- 
ed in  Boston  ami  draw  n 
here  bj  teams.     It  must 

be  remembered  that  all 
this  old  fashioned,  grace- 
ful w  ork  show  n  here  and 
elsew  here,  w  as  made  bj 
hand  and  w  as  \  cry  tedi- 
ous, laborious  and  costly 
and  sonic  of  the  methods 
of  working  it  are  almost 
a  lost  art  now. 

There  are  other  hand- 
some old  fashioned  stair- 
cases in  tin-  city ,  notice- 
ably those  in  tho  resi- 
dence nf  the  late  .1.  lluiii 
Icr  and  the  Inn  if  I  )r. 

Blodgett,  but  we  had  not  Bpace 
to  Illustrate  them  ami  the  sketch 
given  shows  the  best  specimen 
in  town  of  the  •  grand"  stair- 
case. 


er  felt 


'I'lic  residence!  of 
its  fluted  Tuscan 
umns  half  hid  by  care- 
fully trained  shrubbery 
and  dowering  vines  and 
guarded  by  the  massive 
front  fence  is  the  admir- 
ation of  nearly  every 
observer.  The  builder 
and  owner  was  Lyman 
Kingsley,  father  of  Kd- 
ward,  William  F.,  Cal- 
vin and  Albert,  all  well 
know  n  in  Northampton, 
who  in  connection  with 
Isaac  Damon,  built 
many  similar  structures 
such  as  the  Old 
Chinch,  the  old  Court 
House,  old  Mansion 
House  and  also  many 
bridges  in  this  vicinity 
and  elsewhere. 

This  queer  building  was  erected  lor  Edward  Clarke. 

,  an    early    resident  of 

■P 


Balconies,  Piazzas,  Knockers,  Etc. 


Northampton  and  a  re- 
tired Boston  merchant, 
an  uncle  of  the  present 
Christopher  Clarke,  and 
brother  of  John  Clarke, 
founder  of  the  Clarke 
Institution,  which  now 
in  the  turn  of  fortune 
uses  the  present  struc- 
ture for  its  school,  after 
some  modifications  from 
its  original  strongly 
Greek  architecture  (one 
of  the  best  specimen  of 
its  kind  in  the  county  I. 
Edward's  father  and  his 
brut  h  c  r  s  Christopher 
and  John  maintained  on 
Shop-Row  what  was 
nick-named  "Bunkers' 
Variety  Store."  The  great  assortment  of  goods  kept 
on  hand  was  illustrated 
by  a  wager  once  made 
that  a  goose-yoke  could 
not  be  found  therein ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
person  in  a  hundred  to- 
day could  recognize  the 
use  of  such  an  article 
were  it  show  n,  for  it  was 
made  by  fastening  to- 
gether three  stout  eight- 
een inch  slats  in  shape 
of  a  triangle,  and  close- 
ly attaching  it  around 
the  neck  of  a  goose — the 
ends  projecting  so  as  to 
prevent  the  wearer  es- 
caping through  fences 
from  desired  enclosures. 

Hut  the  bet  was  lost, 
for  that  very  article  w  as 
discovered,  unused  then 
tor  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  attic  now  remodeled  into 
the  odd  Fellows' lodge  rooms  and  approached  then  as 
today  through  the  picturesque  entrance  here  illustrated. 
Nathan  Stnrrs,  an  early  partner  of  Gen.  I?.  K.  Cook, 
&r\.</'  ,  lived  here  and  for  him  this 
was  built  many  years  ago, 
w  ith  its  gambrelroof,  dor- 
mer windows  and  quaintly 
sheltered  porch,  all  guard- 
ed by  magnificently  pro- 
portioned elms.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Samuel  Fisk  and  family 
now  own  this  estate,  oil 
King  street.  It  is  one  of 
several  stately  houses  in 
this  vicinity  that  with  the 
change  of  times  are  about 
changing  owners,  giving  a 
rather  melancholy  air  of 
departing  glory  to  the  once 
aristocratic  neighborhood. 
Several  magnificent  elms 
stand  near  this  place,  and 
the  famous  Edwards  (dm 
is  hut  a  few  rods  north,  mi 
the  same  street.  The  beau- 
tiful Hopkins  estate  ad- 
joins the  Fisk  property. 
Moses  Breck,  erected  this 


A  \  derail  builder,  the  lat 
very  odd  shaped  house  at 
the  approach   to    lioiind      x.  'V  / 

inn  f,,r  .Judge  Chas.  I'.    Jv^  v  1 J      •    "  I 

Huntington,  who  reward-  ^JtftCVl  '  1^4-'-.  ,      1  ' 
ed  Mr.    Breck    for  his 

faithfulness  in   the   eon-  ^Sfls'.  \n|X 

«t ruction  h\  agiatuitvof   s.  M7^*,<   '  '  r'V 

•S-.no  ;il„,\,.  II  miliar!  J«,  Jf  -J r.1.,,.*  r*  y/ 

I" ice.  -  ething  not  \cr>  ,  '-f'  ?.l    flrW f  ';!:'S  ' fi 

often  done  nowadays  and  HKH? 

a  highh  co,  ndable  act    VQ&teS^-*5'  -Ift-  " 


to  perform  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  no  doubt 
toll]  merited  bj  the  well 
know  n  and  much  respect- 
ed citizen.  It  is  now  used 
by  Merritt  Clark. 


y  more  choice  bits  of  architecture  about 
there  is 

S 
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There  are  mi 
the  city  than 
room  in  this  work  to  il- 
lustrate, but  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  exam- 
ples is  found  in  the  old 
Henry  Bright  place, 
now  occupied  by  Prof. 
Blodgett.  It  was  built 
for  Henry  G.  Bow  ers, one 
Of  the  first  retired  New 
York  merchants  to  be  at 
tiacted  by  the  town's 
natural  beauties  and  in- 
duced to  locate  here, 
bringing  with  him  large 
means  and  extensive  city 
ideas,  which  are  amply 
shown  in  his  grand  old 
residence  substantially 
standing  beneath  the 
ancient  sycamores  and 
commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent view. 

Here  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  composite  order  in  this  capital  to  one  of  the  four 
large  columns  that  reach 
above  the  second  story  win- 
dows overlooking  the  city 
and  that  part  of  the  broad 
Connecticut  valley  which  is 
bounded  by  the  twin  moun- 
tains Holyoke  and  Tom  to 
the  south,  and  to  the  east  the 
long  line  of  Hampshire  hills 
picketed  by  the  sentinel 
church  spires  of  Shutesbury 
and  Pelnam  and  tower  on 
Mt.  Lincoln,  while  to  the 
northward  the  eye  leaches 
far  out  to  Mts.  Warner,  Toby, 
Sugar  Loaf  and  the  grey 
1  eaks  in  Franklin  county 
and  southern  Vermont. 

This  glimpse  of  the  front 
balcony  shows  the  same  style 
of  architecture,  ornamented 
with  many  trailing  vines 
and  under  the  cool  shade  of 
the  tall  trees  is  a  tempting 
spot  to  the  w  eary  toiler  up 
pisses  bj  the  handsome  porch 


vV*siir  *-.'-* 

\y.- 


the  neighboring  hill  as  he 
and  a  little  farther  along 
comes  to  the  quaint  old 
barn  quietly  settled  un- 
der tall  protecting  pines 
the  front  fence  and  it' 
sturdy  gate  post  orna- 
mented by  a  touch  of 
the  Greek-fret  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  graceful 
urn,  all  add  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  this  prim- 
itive estate.  Dr.  Blod- 
gett, while  greatly  im- 
proving this  always 
handsome  estate,  has 
preserved  all  the  finest 
architectural  features  of 
the  place,  and  a  view  of 
all  sides  of  the  premises 
is  r;  pis  ts  w  ith  f5Uj$3stlve 

architects  and  builders. 

This  sightly  st , ui  tun 


occupied  by  the 
Institution  lor 
unites,  was  erected  by 
Thomas  Shepherd  about 
L810,  and  cost  over  $12,- 
oi  0,  an  exceedingly  large 
sum  in  I  hose  days,  the 
outside   material  being 

soap-stone  sawed  four 
!  iron 


clasped.       It  w: 
ErOUl  Middle  field, twenty-six 
miles  away,  by  ox  teams. 
The  roof  w  as  fornicrh  EoUl 
sided,  having  stylish  rail- 
ings near  the  eaves.  At  the 
same  time  two  other  broth-  <Z?M 
cis  built  similar  houses  of  <^ 

w  I  and  brick,  when 

three  together  owned 
entile  crest  of    FtOUBd  Hill 

and  these  bouses  si  I  prominently  alone  for  a  long 

time  and  established  and  maintained  for  eighty  y  ears,  to 

that  vicinity,  a  desirable  residence  locality  from  which 
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"he city  derives  a  benefit  today.  As  one  walks  down 
Elm  street,  tie  cannot  fail  to  detect  the  odd  bits  of  old 
styles  yet  remaining  unchanged  about  the  Burnham 
Capen  school  building,  although  to  meet  Its  remarkable 
success,  the  necessary  modernising  has  nearly  obliter- 
ated the  earlj  ionic  order  which  characterized  tneforiner 
house  of  one  of  Northampton's  most  prominent  citizens, 
Hon.  Elijah  H.  Mills,  who  with  Judge  Howe  and  Law- 
yer Ashmun  conducted  the  celebrated  Law  School  and 
win!  is  a  singular  coincident:  tint  aristocrat!:  mansion 
<ni  Prospect  street,  also  used  today  by  the  same  Burnham- 
( 'a  pen  school^  was  origins  1- 
i\  built  for  this  Judge  Howe 

anil  stands  with  its  deli- 
cate cream  tinted,  graceful 
columns  upon  a  slight  emi- 
nence and  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  public  high- 
way to  give,  with  the  tower- 
ing elms  that  overshadow 
the  place,  an  air  of  dignity 
which  invariably  impresses 
the  beholder.  Thus  these 
two  old  time  gentlemen 
were  partners  in  legal  in- 
struction whose  early  resi- 
liences are  now  graced  b\ 
many  a  collegiate  devotee 
of  the  fairer  sex.  From  the 
portico  of  this  school  build- 
ing a  beautiful  view  of  the 
city,  nestling  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  below,  is  obtained. 

Although  the  horse-chestnut  is  of  recent  importation 
to  this  city  it  does  not  ap- 
pear amiss  as  seen  while  in  / 
blossom  in  connection  with 
the  old-fashioned  gable- 
end  of  this  picturesque 
bouse  on  King  street. 

In  early  days  brass  work 
was  quite  expensive  and 
its  possessor  took  mucl 
pride  in  keeping  it  in  good 
order  and  placing  it  where 
his  neighbors  should  not 
fail  to  view  it.  Cordial 
hospitality  was  a  leading 
characteristic  then  and  a 
friendly  visitor  was  gladly  received,  hence  the  knocker 
and  door  handle  were  closely  associated  with  thoughts 
of  welcome,  and  the  brighter  they  shone  the  more  it  por- 
trayed the  pride  of  the  house  and  the  genial  reception 
awaiting  therein.  It  was  a  latch  string  that  was  al- 
ways outside,  the  satisfactory  application  of  Which 
could  have  been  no  secret  to  the  neighborhood  as  the 
heavy  hammer  fell  upon  its  corresponding  brass  plate 
attached  to  the  door  frame  and  acting  like  a  violin  re- 
sounded through  the  halls  and  echoed  in  the  street. 


Some  difference  now,  as  we  genteelly  push  the  electric 
button  to  announce  our  desired  admittance.  Our  brief 
space  will  not  allow  illustration  or  description  of  the 
varied  kinds  of  front  door  appliances,  for  some  were 
very  elaborate,  with  animals'  heads,  lions,  characteristic 
emblems  and  monograms,  wrought  into  the  device,  but 
any  handsomely  designed  brass  knocker  (like  the  one 
on  S.  E.  Bridgman's  house) 
or  costly  handle  on  the  front 
door  was  considered  in  form- 
er days  as  evidence  of  re- 
markable prosperity.  A  fa- 
mous local  character  of  the 
last  generation  and  one  of 
nature's  orators  once  said 
in  town  meeting,  while  dis- 
cussing the  vexed  tax  ques- 
tion: "  Put  your  taxes  on 
them  what  has  the  brass 
knockers  on  their  doors!  " 


TUF,   ENTRANCE  TO  PARADISE 


A  DRIVE  ABOUT  TOWN. 


The  care  involved  in  selecting  illustrations  for  this 
work  may  be  imagined  when  we  state  that  although  the 
number  in  this  book  is  nearly  rive  hundred,  the  original 
collection  lias  been  largely  reduced,  hundreds  having 
been  throw  n  out  for  faults,  as  well  as  for  lack  of  space 
to  display  them. 


Well,  indulgent  readers,  you  have  waited  long  for  that 
promised  carriage-ride,  and  so  have  we, 
your  drivers  and  would-be  entertainers, 
for  the  "right  of  way;"  but  in  a  work  of 
this  nature  one  cannot  always  have  his 
own  way  and  drive  when  and  where  he 
likes— there  are  so  many  matters  to  be 
considered  and  arranged  first. 

Owing  to  the  mass  of  illustrations  in 
this  book,  it  is  simply  impossible— except 
in  a  few  cases,  to  arrange  text  concur- 
rently with  pictures.     Any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  com- 
piling such  a  work— typographically  and 
otherwise— will  understand  why  this  is 
But  as,  in  a  leisurely  stroll — the  only 
proper    way— we    have    inspected  the 
curious  and  artistic  features  in  church 
and  residence  architecture,  of  Northamp- 
ton, we  may  now  take  our  carriage-ride 
about  the  streets,  and  though  the  pictures 
have  considerably   outstripped  us.  we 
might  as  well  start  out  from  Paradise 
Road,  where  this  page  supposes  us,  and 
we  shall  soon  come  back  to  this  starting- 
point  and  be  able  to  glance  a  little  ahead 
By  turning  to  the  fourth  page  our  readers 
will  find  where  we  left  off  when  we 
returned  from 
that  brief  trip 
into  the  coun- 
try which  was 
intended  sim- 
ply as  an  ap- 
p  e  t  i  z  e  r  for 
what  was  to 
come.  That 
"Top-m  ost 
Crag  on  Mt. 
Holyoke "  is 
an  ideal  pic- 
ture, and  the 
bird  therein 
portrayed  is 
supposed  to 
be  emblemat- 
ic of  the  wild  scene  portrayed  in  poem  and 
prose  on  that  page.   Naturally  our  horse,"  Old 
Bobbin,"  draws  our  carriage  toward  the  center 
of  the  city,  to  start  with,  and  you,  fellow-trav- 
elers with  us,  are  comparative  strangers  here, 
or  we  should  not  be  taking  such  pains  to  "show 
you  around."  Smith  college  is  but  a  few  rods 
from  our  starting-point,  and  tying  our  horse 
for  a  few  moments  in  front  thereof,  we  ask  you 
to  alight  and  take  a  view  from  the  college  tow- 
er, which  will  be  the  best  preparation  we 
know  of  for  the  continued  ride.    This  view, 
looking  towards  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
is  the  center  of  the  fifth  page,  and  Artist  El- 
bridge  Kingsley  considers  it  a  work  of  art. 
It  is  an  almost  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
photographer's  w  ork.    The  main  street  lies 


directly  in  front  of  us.  (in  tin-  right  is  the  Baptist 
Church  and  high  school  building,  wit. i  the  Sag  thereon 

dying  in  triumph.    Memorial  ami  the  city  halls  are 

visible  farther  dow  n  the  Btreet,  and  then  the  turn  in  the 
highway  of  course  hides  from  us  the  city's  main  avenue 
of  trade.  .Mount,  Holyoke  looms  up  in  the  background 
and  on  the  left  we  have  the  Edwards  church,  Catholic 
church  and  parsonage  in  tin-  foreground,  with  First  and 
Methodist  churches,  electric  light  chimney  and  engine- 
house  tower  beyond.  The  western  \  lew  from  tin-  college 

tower,  over  the  college  grounds,  will  be  found  on  the 
eighth  page.  The  state  hospital  and  hoe-shop  ruin-,  lie 
on  the  left  background  and  some  "Paradise"  homes  a 
litth;  to  the  right  of  the  center  beyond  the  college  house-. 

It  is  an  ancient,  much  abused,  but  picturesque  look- 
ing city  hall,  which  we  an;  not  ashamed  to  show  the 
exterior  of  at  least,  to  our  company,  as  we  take  up  our 
ride  in  the  carriage,  and  here  is  a  quaint  little  road-wa] 
known  as  Crafts,  avenue,  at  one  side  oi  it.  Ask  men  of 
the  present  generation  where  they  scudded  to  when  they 
took  to  their  heels  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  local 
police  on  Fourth  of  July  eve,  and  they  w  ill  smile  as  they 
glance  at  this  last  picture  on  the  fifth  page. 

But  "our  company"  mustnow  look  out  for  themselves, 
and  can  turn  the  pages,  as  they  ride  along,  as  well  as 
we  can.    Besides  there  is  a  good  index  at  the  (  lose  of 
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this  volume,  if  at  any  time  they 
get  off  the  printers'  track. 

As  we  drive  along  through 
the  center  of  the  town,  coining 
down  King  street,  the  view 
looking  tow  ai  d  Pleasant  street 
is  a  suggestive  one.  Here, 
friends,  not  many  years  ago, 
at  the  junction  of  these  streets, 
stood  two  large  elms  and  a  hay- 
scales,  and  here  open-air  abo- 
lition or  anti-slavery  meetings 
were  held  in  days  when  the  de- 
spised anti-slavery  cause  could 
not  get  a  hearing  in  the  church- 
es.   Heie  the  \eteian  William 
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Lloyd  Garrison  fearlessly  tdd  the  truth  in  those  days  which  tried  men's  souls,  and 
the  aged  landlord  of  the  Warner  coffee-house,  Oliver  Warner,  onee  attended  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  instead  <>f  going  to  meeting,  to  the  "great  scandal  of  the  "brethren." 


risen  up  to  eallUts  founder  blessed.  Passing  up  the  street  and  turning  hack,  we  see 
the  First  church,  new  court-house  and  First  national  bank,  all  picturesque  objects 
against  the  horizon.  The  Other  side  Of  .Main  street,  being  wholly  made  up  Of  bus- 
iness blocks,  was  not  pictured  in  these  pages,  though  some  of  the  buildings  are 


A  LOOK  ACROSS  THE  POND. 


BOMB  PARADISE  HOMES. 

Hut  the  veteran  host  "  was  a  .jealous  lover  of  human  liberty,  and  with  many  others 
tvas  content  to  wait  for  time  to  vindicate  him.  He  was  subsequently  candidate 
tor  the  Legislature  and  was  elected  representative  and  Senator;  as  was  his  son 

Oliver.who  character- 
istically had  the  same 
blood  and  fought  also 
the  "  know-nothing" 
craze.  Near  by,  on 
the  site  of  the  present 
court-house  lawn, 
stood  the  old  town 
hall,  where  later  the 
abolitionists  gained 
entrance,  but  their 
possession  for  an 
evening  even  was  so 


severely  contested  as  to  be  a  trial  by  lire,  or,  rather  smoke, 
for  wicked  men  and  boys  combined  to  smoke  them  out,  hut 
without  avail.  Near  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  street  here 
spoken  of  is  the  building  id'  the  famous  institution  of  the 
Smith  Charities,  whose  noble  work  is  peculiar  to  this  age. 
Oliver  Smith  of  Hatfield  left  a  fund  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  in  trust,  to  representatives  of  eight  towns,  for  the 
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A  BIT  OK  THE  SHORE. 

benefit  of  apprenticed  boys,  needy 
widows  ami  newly  married  girls,  also 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural college  in  Northampton,  in  a 
f  e  w  y  e  a  r  B  . 
The  establish- 
ment of  this 
fund  has  been 
one  of  the 
most  remark- 
able ami  far- 
reaching  ben- 
eficences of 
the  age.  It 
has  encour- 
aged thrift 
and  growth  of 
gooil  charac- 
ter among  as- 
piring youth 
and  thous- 
ands have 


Ul  lXS  OK  THE  1IOE  SHOT. 

out  of  the  ordinary.  Here  the  old  Northampton 
bank  of  the  "great  robbery"  fame,  has  new  and 
elegant  quarters,  as  has,  too.  the  Hampshire  county 
bank,  which  also  has  in  its  upper  stories  sumptuous 
accommodations  for  the  Northampton  club,  an 
institution  id'  the  city  to  which  strangers  of  dis- 
tinction are  always  introduced. 

A  short  drive  from  the  main  street  takes  us  to 
the  corner  of  Park  and  Prospect  streets,  the  boys' 
coasting-place  in  winter,  and  which  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  year  furnishes  us  w  ith  another  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  city,  with  the  quaint  Gothic  sem- 
inary building  in  the  foreground.  A  drive  id'  only 
about  a  mile  brings  us  to  die  Dickinson  hospital, 
founded  by  Caleb  Coolcy  Dickinson,  id'  Hatfield, 
who  left  his  money  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
indigent.  This  institution  has  alread]  proved  its 
usefulness,  and  many  cases  of  accident  have 
been  quicklj  and  tenderly  cared  for,  where 
without  this  place  so  near  at  hand  there  must  un- 
avoidably have  been  much  prolonged  suffering  anil 
agony  in  the  unfortunate  patients  now  welcome 
here.  Driv  ing  down  Kim  street  we  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  our  companions  in  the  carriage  to  another 
"glimpse"  of  North- 
ampton's  pride  Smith 


cm;  unsi'.  mi: a nows—  noici 
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college,  [a  it  1 1 ' >t  :i  charming  picture  nestled  there 
among  the  elms  ?  As  we  clatter  along  towards  the  rail- 
road tracks  the  depot  of  two  of  the  railroads  li<'s  (iii  our 
right)  ;is  well  as  another,  nut  pictured,  belonging  to 
the  NT.  V.,  N.  II.  &  II.  railroad.  Thej  are  both  good 
structures  of  their  kind,  connected  l\\  an  arcade,  but 
Northampton  is  now  looking  for  the  daj  near  at  hand 
when  a  onion  depot  will  take  their  place.     As  we  rattle 

over  the  Main-street  railroad  crossing  we  have  a 
characteristic  business  street  view,  looking  up  Main 
street.  But  a  few  rods  awaj  we  draw  rein  in  front  of 
the  county  jail  on  Union  street  and  inspect  at  our  leisure 

the  exterior  of  Sheriff  Clark's  ample  quarters.  Jails  are 
about  the  same  everyw  here  and  we  do  not  ask  our  friends 
to  leave  the  carriage,  although  we  know  that  the  neat- 


ness and  order  within  wouli 
Erom   an   unpleasant  one. 

The  old  Bridge-street 
cemetery  is  (dose  at  hand, 
where  lie  the  bones  of  many 
a  noted  man.  There  arc 
stones  in  the  "  old  part  " 
over  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  the  scene  pictured  by 
Miss  Lathrop,  in  her  pen 
and  ink  sketch, can  be  read- 
il>  identified  Lfourfri&nds 
choose  to  step  from  the 
carriage.  The  Bates  tomb, 
near  by,  is  quite  a  work  of 
art  and  also  worth  inspec- 
tion. 

A  mile  drive  back  through 
the  center  of  the  town  and 
south-west,  brings  us  to  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the 
lunatic  hospital,  the  tri- 
umph of  many  years  of 
careful  management  and 
financiering,  first  by  Supt. 
Pliny  Earle  and  now  by 
Supt.  Edward  15.  Nims.  It 
has  long  been  the  model 
institution  of  the  state,  self- 
supporting  and  almost  per- 
fect in  every  respect. 
Abuses  will  of  course  creep 
into  all  establishments  of 
the  kind,  but  this  one  has 
been  comparatively  free 
from  them.  As  the  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  indi- 
cates, the  premises  are  well 
cared  for,  the  fountain  and 
walks  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico set  off  a  scene  of  rare 
beauty,  as  the  city  and  the 
mountains  stretch  away  at 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  be- 
yond the  hospital  meadow. 
Beautiful  groves  and  walks 


1  make  the  visit  seem  far 


for  t  he  patients  abound,  and  all  is  done,  apparent  Ij ,  I  bat 
can  be,  with  nature's  surroundings,  to  repair  the  shat- 
tered intellects  of  the  II n foil u na to  patients  committed 
here. 

Our  companions,  in  this  drive  must  have  noticed 
th  it,  under  its  appropriate  head,  the  most  pic- 
turesque chttrch  fronts  of  the  city  have  already  been 
described.  This  was  necessary,  in  that  place,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  pen  and  ink  engravings. 

"The  Back  Porch  of  an  Old  Bridge-Street  Home- 
stead" will  be  recognized  by  almost  every  one  on  the 

street,  if  not  by  our  companions,  as  a  characteristic  view. 
The  wheelbarrow  and  old  settle  under  the  eaves  toll 
their  own  story  of  labor  and  comfort. 

What  was  once  a  "common  "  on  Bridge-street  is  now 
called  a  park.  It  is  a  pretty,  triangular  piece  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  old  cemetery, 
and  within  the  memory  of  the 
writer  had  the  town  powder- 
house  thereon,  and  in  yet  more 
remote  days  the  militia  of  olden 
times  used  to  "train"  here. 
With  what  feelings  of  awe  that 
small  but  suggestive  building 
used    to    impress    the  boys 


PAHA  DISK  PANELS  ON  THE  HOSPITAL  SIDE. 

of  the  last  generation! 
Turning  our  carriage 
^  and  looking  down  Bridge 
street,  west,  from  nearly  in 
front  of  Gen.  B.  E.  Cook's 
residence— what  a  charm- 
ing street  scene  we  have! 
The  over-arching  elms  and 
the  irregular  peeps  at  the 
canopy  of  blue  heaven, 
to  be  sure,  may  be  seen  in 
many  other  parts  of  the 
city,  but  we  cannot  resist 
calling  the  attention  of  our 
companions  to  it  here.  This 
is  what  makes  Northamp- 
ton so  lovely  in  summer- 
time, friends!  Nowhere 
else  in  New  England  can 
her  elms  be  seen  in  such 
luxuriance  and  graceful 
form.  Look  at  that  mon- 
ster in  front  of  the  Stebbins 
Lathrop  residence  —  how 
some  of  its  massive  branch- 
es reach  forth,  like  so  many 
Briareus hands  to  the  earth. 
Pomeroy  Terrace  is  a  very 


handsome  avenue,  but  not  so  noticeable  for  ancient 
trees  as  for  handsome  aiol  well-kept  lawns  and  walks. 

Now  turn  we  our  carriage  toward  the  head  of  Bridge 
street  ami  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ride  brings  at  to  its  north- 
eastern terminus  ami  the  Connecticut  river  bridge. 
Here  is  a  substantial  iron  structure,  which  permits  our 
passage  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  count}.  The  little 
red  house  on  the  left  was  0nC6  the  dwelling  of  the  bridge, 
keeper,  who  collected  toll  in  the  r|a.\  when  the  old 
structure  was  in  existence  This  was  an  ancient  cov- 
ered wooden  affair,  and  it  was  lifted  bodily  from  it- 
foundations  and  thrown  into  the  riser,  bj  a  u  inil-storiu 

on  June  14,  1H7H.  Eleven  persons  and  seven  teams  went 

down  with  the  bridge,  though  but  oik;  was  killed  Mrs. 
Catherine  Sullivan  of  Madley.  About  two  rods  above 
this  new  structure  is  the  railroad  bridge  used  by  trains 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  rail- 
road company,  also  of  iron, 
and  walking  out  on  the 
bridge  we  have  come  to  see 
we  shall  obtain  a  fine  south- 
eastern view  of  the  mead- 
ows and  mountains.  This 
is  a  favorite  walk  with  the 
Smith  college  students. 

Let  us  return  to  town  by 
way  of  North  street,  where 
a  more  than  commonplace 
view  is  obtained,  looking 
back,  near  the  railroad 
crossing,  of  this  modest 
little  avenue,  made  familiar 
to  so  many  citizens  of  the 
county  from  the  fact  of  its 
furnishing  the  only  direct 
road  from  lower  King  street 
to  the  fair  grounds,  where 
the  annual  cattle-shows 
are  held.  From  this  point 
we  pass  down  King  street, 
and  in  looking  north,  from 
in  front  of  the  old  Eopkins 
estate,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  massive  trunk  of  the 
Edwards  elm,  on  the  right. 
Down  tow  n  again  and  <>\  er 
to  the  corner  of  Pomeroy 
Terrace  and  Hancock 
street  gives  us  another 
variation  of  the  mountain 
and  meadow  scene  which 
never  tires  the  eye,  and  on 
Hawley  street,  in  front  of 
the  Washburn  estate,  is 
another  line  elm. 

Now  our  ride  must  come 
to  a   temporary  interrup- 
tion, for  the  muse,  inspired 
by    the    Paradise  scenes 
pictured  on  this  and  pre- 
ceding pages,  is  ready  to 
sing.    The  poem  which  follows  is  well  worthy  of  the  beautiful  region 
it  celebrates,  and  coining  from  the  well  known  Berkshire  poets— now 
acclimated  to  our  own  Hampshire  hills  and  meadows — will  be  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure  by  all.    As  to  our  carriage-ride,  we  claim  all 
the  license  of  such  entertainments  generally  for  ourselves  and  the 
friends  who  accompany  us— the  privilege  to  stop  and  rest  where  we  will, 
and  this  will  be  necessary  frequently,  at  subsequent  stages  of  this  work. 
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Above  thr  mountain's  purple  rim 
slow  ly  tlio  sapphire  sky  grows  dim, 
Beside  the  river's  shadowy  line 
Long  shapes  outstretch  of  birch  and  pine, 
By  gleams  the  flashing  brook  is  seen 
Deep  down  within  the  cool  ravine. 
And  tender,  twittering  notes  betray 
Where  nesting  birds  forsake  the  day. 

K\  erring  and  morning  come  again 
With  balm  to  bless  the  hearts  of  men. 
Peaceful  the  hour  of  set  of  sun 
When  all  day's  heavy  tasks  are  done. 
And  with  the  fall  of  evening  dew 
The  web  of  hope  man  spins  anew. 


"The  web  ol  hope  man  spins  anew." 

lie  builds    be  plans    as  one  may  see 
High  rising  here  a  new  roof-tree, 
Close  on  these  woods  of  Paradise 
The  shapely,  new-laid  walls  arise; 
Again— a  home!    again  a  space 
A  pai  t,  to  furnish  for  life's  race 
The  hope  of  days  that  yet  shall  he; 
[Jhsmirched  a  human  history! 

Forei  er  on  the  loom  of  Time, 
Whate'cr  the  race,  w  hate'er  the  (dime. 

Woven  by  as,  bj  Heaven  planned. 
Vast,  wonderful,  austere  and  grand, 
With  awe,  with  solemn  trust  we  scan 
The  destiny  of  mortal  man. 

Bach  by  a  smile,  a  tear,  a  prayer, 
Adds  to  the  wondrous  whole  his  share; 
<  >ur  Uvea,  our  loves,  our  joy  and  WO 
The  fatal  thread  unconscious  throw. 
Through  ns  the  \  i\  id  colon  shine, 
Or  clouds  obscure  the  aerial  line. 

They  come— a  happ\  man  and  maid, 
'I  n  9Ce  their  OWD  new  hearth-stone  laid  ; 
All  theirs  the  home  about  to  be 
Mere  where  they  plant  a  family  tree. 
This  roof  their  shelter  from  the  storm. 
This  chimney  nook,  forever  warm, 
These  walls,  these  w  indows  firmly  standi 
Deal  pledges  of  her  promised  hand. 

Two  workmen,  lingering  with  good  will. 
The  yawning  vacancy  to  All, 
Smiling,  have  seized  the  massive  stone 
Before  the  ample  opening  thrown  ; 
Wide  spreads  the  cheerful  chimney  place 
Which  polished  tiles  in  order  grace. 


\\  bile  rising  high  with  i  in;  n  \  me, 
The  solid  oak  shall  all  enshrine. 

One  soft,  confiding  glance  she  throws 
To  him  who  well  her  purpose  knows. 
Then,  bending  lightly  to  her  knee, 
'Neath  the  linn  stone  caressingly 
Within  that  hollow  cradle  lays 
A  record  of  her  maiden  days, 


i  nine,  beautiful  morrow  . 
Morning  of  destiny ! 

Vast  ages  have  perished. 

Men  and  their  dreams  decayed, 
Here  by  the  Long  River, 

Here  by  the  granite  hill: 
New  hopes  shall  be  cherished, 

New  vows  shall  be  paid: 
Peace,  then,  to  the  perished 

Hail  to  the  future  still ! 

Doea  Read  Goodale 


THE  RIDE  ABOUT  TOWN. 


"Within  that  hollow  cradle  lays." 

And  in  that  packet,  sealed  and  safe. 
This  compact  of  their  mutual  faith  : 

'Grateful  for  all  the  past,  and  sure 
God's  boundless  mercies  shall  endure, 
Here,  where  our  lives  the  years  shall  blend, 
'l'o  Him,  that  future  we  commend; 
Strong  in  our  love,  our  trust,  our  youth. 
Before  Him  pledge  our  sacred  truth. 


"High  rising  here  a  new  rooi  lieu. 

Each  to  the  other  dearer  far 
Than  self  to  self  can  be,  no  bar 
Of  wrong,  disloyalty,  or  strife 
Shall  thrust  in  twain  a  two-fold  life, 
Our  joys,  our  labor,  and  our  care 
Here  for  all  time  we  freely  share. 

For  us  have  others  willed  and  dared 

With  us  the  gains  of  life  have  shared 

In  all  humility  we  own 

No  happiness  is  ours  alone; 

This  hearth  shall  blaze  a  beacon  bright. 

For  here  we  build  for  human  right." 

Now  to  its  place  the  hearthstone  glides  ; 
Kirm-rooted  are  its  well-smoothed  sides; 
She  with  a  tender,  w  istful  smile 
A-trenible  on  her  lips  the  while 
Has  hovered  near,  until  at  last 
The  final  touch  is  given,  as  fast 

The  yellow  daj  light  fades,  and  night 
Mysterious  (doses  on  the  sight. 

A  moment  in  the  dusky  room 

The  lovers  linger;  through  the  gloom 

Her  sweet  eyes  shine,  and  in  their  light 

A  tear-drop  sparkles,  clear  and  bright. 

So  near  the  hidden  sources  lie 

of  grief  and  pure  felicity  ! 

Now  all  is  done.    How  softly  falls 
Pale  twilight  round  the  silent  walls: 
Then  suddenly  their  hearts  are  stirred 
P>V  the  deep  w  ood-note  of  a  bird. 

The  hermit  thrush,  in  stillness  dim. 
Pours  out  to  Heaven  his  vesper  hymn, 


CONCLUDED. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  (he  foregoing  sweet 
song  of  our  muses,  all  hands  w  ill  please  prepare  to  use 
their  eyes  again  and  we  will  startup  "old  Dobbin'-  once 
more  and  move  on  in  our  carriage  to  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  "  of  scenic  enjoyment. 

Driving  over  the  INT  111   river    the  modest  but  ill- 
omened  stream  which  runs  through  the  town   our  com- 
panions will  look  in  vain  for  the  little  character  scenes 
which  our  artist  once  found  "in  the  hollow"  near  the 
basket-shop.      These  were  taken   "on  the  fly,"  so 
to  speak,  and  are  gone  forever,  except  on  paper,  but  that 
little  ftdlow  caught  accidentally  with  a  stove-pipe  baton 
his  head— isn't  he  comical  in  the  picture'.'    And  the 
"hack  yard  "  of  the  company  has  its  suggestive  lesson 
piles  of  lumber  lying  about,  hut  all  to  be  put  to  some 
use,  and  nothing  wasted.    The  little  foot- 
bridge over  the  treacherous  stream  has 
also  its  story  and  reminiscence  to  the 
tired  workman  who  plods  his  weary  way 
homeward  after  a  day's  labor.     As  we 
drive  back  toward  the  old  South-street 
bridge,  let  us  take  a  good  look  at  this 
peculiar  structure.    It  is  one  of  the  last  of 
its  kind  in  New  England  and  "  must  go  " 
sooner  or  later,  as  iron  works  inevitably 
take  the  place  of  such  bridges.     It  has 
many  pleasant  associations  to  those  who 
live  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  and  none 
of  those  who  have  used  it  much  but  will 
sigh  a  little  w  hen  they  see  the  old  bridge 
go  down.    We   wish  our  friends  in  the 
carriage  would  now  observe  these  beautiful  scenes,  as  "old 
Dobbin"  draws  us  slow  ly  up  South-street  hill,  latch  much 
improved  by  the  lowering  of  the  grade,    for  which  the  com- 
munity is  largely  indebted  to  Alderman  Foote.   We  w  ill  not 
go  beyond  the  top  of  the  hill,  however,  at  present,  for  the  real 
beauty  Of  the  street  pretty  nearly  all  lies  here  and  at  the 
north  end  of  it.    Therefore,  turning  back,  let  us  say  "  Whoa" 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  look  back.    It  is  not  much  longer, 
probably,  that  we  shall  see  standing  there  the  little  brick 


1). 


Good  \  u 


Coine,  beautiful  morrow 
Morrow  of  man's  desire  ! 

Cor  thee  are  our  labors, 
All  our  hope  is  in  thee  ! 

Bring  strength  out  of  Borrow 
< >ut  of  the  darkness,  lire : 
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ON  THIS  BOAS  TO  THE  MEADOWS. 

school-houses  when'  so  many  Northampton  boys  and 
girls  began  to  ''shoot"  their  young  ideas,  for  the  new 
school-house  is  already  occupied,  farther  up  the  street 
and  the  old  ones  must  give  way  to  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, as  also  must  the  old  Hunt  or  Kingsley  place,  still 

more  plainly  in  view.   I  king  north  again,  we  see  the 

southern  side  of  the  old  bridge  and  the  pretty  little 

South-street  park,  where  s  e  more  of  the  grand  old  elms 

show  forth.  Not  very  far  from  this  point  our  artist  ran 
across  a  milk  team  and  thereupon  immediately  framed 
one  of  his  character-pictures.  There  are  features  about 
it  that  partake  of  Qockanuui,  but  we  shall  not  "give  it 
a-way,"  even  to  our  friend  in  the  carriage,  while  we 
fancy  "old  Dobbin  "  would  say,  if  he  could  look  at  the 
picture,— "Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks;  the  team  is 
not  stopping  to  water  milk,  as  evil-minded  man  would 
have  it,  hut  simply  to  give  my  brother  horse  a  drink." 

Now  turn  we  up  Elm  street  once  more  and  pass  into 
Prospect,  and  while  doing  so  notice  this  street  vista  at 
the  junction.  Now,  farther  on,  about  opposite  the  finely 
kept  grounds  of  J.  It.  Trumbull,  turn  and  look  back— 
another  beautiful  view.    But  a  few  steps  farther  ami  we 


preserved  building 

ami  a  land-mark  of 
more  than  ordinary 
value.  We  need  not 
leave  our  carriage,  as 
we  slow  ly  pass  down 
the  hill,  to  see  this 

\  lata  across  the  hand- 
some lawn  of  .1.  II. 
Trumbull's  estate. 
The  rear  id'  the  new 

gymnasium    of  the 

Bur  n  h  a  in  -  ( '  a  pi'  n 
school  and  the  <  latho- 
lic  church  show  on 
the  right  and  the  Ed- 
wards  church  spire 
centers  in  the  vista. 
1 1  was  on  the  lawn  at 
the  south  side  of  E.  ET 
Bell's  residence,  that 
our  artist  caught  his 
man  at  work  as  in  the 


the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion, is  of  more  than 

ordinary  interest, 
and  the  "glimpse 
of  city  and  moun- 
tain "  may  be  had 
between  the  two 
houses  on  the  east 
side  Of  the  street. 
It  is  a  revelation  to 
those  not  looking 
lor  it,  who  have 
gradually  climbed 
up  the  hill  without 
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have  one  of  those  few 
but  charming  semi- 
circular roadways  in 
town— this  one  sweep- 
ing around  the  head 
of  the  hill  and  in  front 
of  H.  R.  Hinckley's 
residence,  while  our 
view  shows  the  homes 
of  Dr.  Blodgett  and 
H.  A.  Kimball,  half 
hidden  by  the  dense 
tree  foliage  at  this 
point.  The  residence 
of  Mr.  Hinckley,  so 
near  by,  is  well  worth 
stepping  behind  the 
hedge,  into  the  yard 
to  see.  It  was  once 
the  home  of  one  of 
Northampton's  noted 
physicians  and  most 
kindly  men,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Barrett,  whose 

daughter  is  now  Mis. 
Hinckley.  This  fine 
old  mansion  is  a  well- 


the  picture,  and  this  estate  and  "  Shady  Lawn  " 
—the  latter  place  now  unoccupied— make  the 
bright  and  attractive  spots  on  this  (Gothic) 
street,  to  w  hich  we  call 
the  attention  of  our 
friends  in  the  carriage, 
as  we  drive  by.  The 

  .   mayor    of    the  city, 

.Jeremiah  Brown,  has 
a  modest  cottage  at  the 
corner  of  the  little  lane 
which  runs  from  this 
street    to   King,  and 
through  this  we  may 
pass    again    to  that 
thoroughfare  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  French  Catholic  church 
(d)tain  a  fair  view  of  the  famous  Round 
hill.   Jenny  Bind  and  many  other  cele- 
brated people  enjoyed  the  at  one  time 
superior  hotel  privileges  there  furnished. 
The  street  view  on  the  hill,  in  front  of 
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noting  their  surroundings;  but  it  is  only  a  preparation  for  the 
grander  scene  spread  out  when  one  moves  a  few  steps  farther 
on  and  gains  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  front  of  what  remains  of 
the  buildings  of  the  old  hotel.  Here  is  a  seene  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  photograph,  paint  or  put  on  paper  or 
canvass  in  any  presentable  shape,  as  our  friends  in  the  carriage 
must  admit.  Therefore  wo  have  brought  them  to  see  for  them- 
selves how  it  was  that  we  could  not  transfer  it  to  these  pages. 
Driving  down  the  hill  we  will  just  dodge  in  and  out  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  streets  in  the  city  Ilensbaw  avenue— which 
continues  on  and  runs  into  Crescent  street,  another  circular 
thoroughfare,  which  circ  les  all  the  way  around  the  hill,  and 
is  now  being  lined  with  fine  residences  mi  the  west  a.s  well  as 
east  and  north  sides.  .Iudgo-of-1'robate  Bassett's  residence  is 
on  Crescent  street,  and  the  creamery  is  a  few  rods  to  the  north- 
west. 

I  k  at  this  jolly  party  of  Smith  college  girls,  all  ready  to 

start  out  from  the  college  meadows  for  a  buck-board  ride  about 
the  country  These  meadows,  by  the  way,  make  a  beautiful 
■drolling  ground  lor  the  fair  students.  They  are  close  by 
"  Paradise  "  and  abut  upon  College  avenue.  Now  back  again 
upon  Elm-street,  for  "old  Dobbin"  is  not  a  bit  weary,  though 


but  we  cannot  drive  so  far  out  of  the  way  to  see  it,  just  now  and  "it  will  keep."  Driving  down  to  Para- 
dise Road,  (dose  at  hand,  we  can  take  in  considerable  at  a  glance.    In  the  view  near  the  Swiss  cottage  the 

home  of  the  author,  George  W.  Cable,  is  plainly  seen,  first  on  the  bill 
to  the  right.  The  home  of  County  Clerk  Clapp  comes  next  and  the 
last  house  on  the  street  is  just  beyond. 

Please  notice,  friends,  as  we  drive  up  this  street,  how  neatly  it  is 
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kept,  the  whole  length  of  the  roadway.  This  is  one  of  the  instances, 
in  a  small  way,  of  the  benefits  of  co-operation.  The  property-owners 
on  this  street  club  together  and  pay  each  a  small  sum  every  season 
for  the  permanent  care  of  it  by  a  competent  landscape  gardener. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  give  our  carriage  companions 
a  view  of  the  completed  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  expected  to  be 
the  pride  of  the  Meadow  City,  but  our  picture  of  it  is  a  good  one.  and 
true  to  the  plans.  When  it  is  finished,  it  is  needless  to  say,  it  will  be 
a  credit  to  its  builder,  E.  H.  R.  Lyman,  and  a  worthy  memorial  to 
the  son  in  w  hose  memory  it  was  erected. 

"Paradise"  proper  is  our  next  pointed'  view,  and  here  "old  Dob- 
bin" must  halt  and  we  shall  ask  our  friends  to  walk,  for  no  horse 
and  carriage  can  comfortably  push  its  way  through  this  sacred  pre- 
cinct. Why,  here  is  little  Robin  Pillsbury,  with  his  wagon,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  glen,— there  is  room  enough  for  his  vehicle,  at  all 
events—and  he  follows  us.   At  the  foot  of  the  hill  paths  lead  in  three 
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perhaps  bewildered  with  the  frequent 
turnings.  The  picturesque  old  home- 
stead cif  the  Jewetts  has  often  been 
admired  and  wo  are  sure  our  traveling 
companions  will  not  be  sorry  we  have 
brought  them  to  view  that  and  the 
effect  of  "sunlight  and  shadow  "  under 
the  maples  and  elms  ol  this  grand  old 
street,  near  the  school-house,  as  also 
on  the  street  looking  up  Round  hill,  in 
the  left  of  which  latter  scene  stands  the 
maid  with  a  baby  carriage.  One  of 
Miss  Lathrop's  "bits"  near  Welch 
End  is  an  artistic  little  piece  of  work. 
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directions,  one  buck,  up  the  bill,  and  the  others  easl  and 
west,  through  the  glen,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Walking  to  the  east  we  see  charming  "water  vistas," 
and  continuing  along  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  coming 
out  on  College1  avenue,  we  arrive  at  the  hoe  shop  ruins, 
which  have  a  tragic  interest,  in  the  death  by  lire  of  the 
young  lady  book-keeper  of  the  works,  a  few  years  since. 
In  the  series  of  "  Paradise "  views  the  picture  of  "A 
Quiet  Day"  show  s  us  the  humble  but  picturesque  homes 
of  workingmen  on  College  avenue,  perched  high  above 
the  beautiful  scene  below.    Let  us  take  a  boat  and  row 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  pond— it  wont  hurt  "Dobbin" 
to  rest  aw  hile   and  here  we  see  more  "  Paradise  homes." 
With  a  boy  fishing  along  shore,  as  patient  as  a  boy  can  be. 
A  look  across  the  pond  barely  show  s  us,  above  the  trees, 
the  roofs  of  the  residences  of  Mr.  Hrury  and  Mrs.  Peck, 
While  a  picturesque  "bit  of  the  shore  "is  farther  up  the 
river.    "The  Winding  Stream"  and  "The  Rapids"  are 
still  farther  west,  and  here  we  w  ill  leave  our  boat  and  take 
a  ramble  in  the  "Paradise  Meadow  s,"  w  ith  w  hich  too  few 
are  acquainted,  for  here  should  have  been,  with  the  rest  of 
the  "Paradise"  region,  a  public  pari.   It  is  perhaps  not 
too  late  now  to  secure  it.  although  the  meadows  are  already 
partly  divided  and  sold  for  building  lots,  which  beginning 
on  the  brow  of  the  bill,  to  the  north,  run  down  to  the  river, 
but  which,  for  building  purposes,  are  practically  valueless, 

as  being  liable  to  overflow  in  a  very  high  freshet.  Hut  it 
is  not  our  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  lands  any 
more  than  it  is  to  create  a  fictitious  value  for  t hem,  though 
here  we'eannot  resist  expressing  the  opinion— and  we  are 
sure  our  visiting  friends  coincide  with  us— that  the  city 
should  take  measures  to  obtain  this  territory  for  a  park 
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before  it  is  too  lute,  it  is  hut  fifteen  minutes  walk 
from  the  city  hall  and  only  a  few  steps  from  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  ( in  the 
south  side  of  the  river  a  magnificent  expanse  of 
wood  and  meadow  Is  spread  out;  this  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state,  and  here  the  hospital  patients  i 
take  their  dailj  exercise  with  attendants,  a  partial 
route  Of  their  walk  showing  in  the  , 
picture  called  "  I'aradise  Panels." 

Bach  to  our  carriage  and  "old 
Dobbin"  again,  we  start  for  a  ride 
through  the  famous  meadows  anil 
b-J    the    hanks   of    the  Connecticut 

river;  alongshore  we  see  piles  of 

drift-wood  which  would  he  wel- 
comed, Oh!  how  gladly,  by  the 
wretched  poor  id'  the  metropolis, 
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railroad  cut  and  are  not  long  in  reaching  a  far- 
famed  point  of  view    Kli/aheth  Hock,  lint  a  rod 
or  two  south  of  the  city  stone  crushing  work-. 
Here  "old  Dobbin  "  must  again  he  tied  and  we 
can  walk  up  through  the  pa-tur(!  lot  to  the  rock- 
abovc.     No  more  magnificent  scene  of  this  kii  d 
was  ever  spread  before  an  artist 
and  many  an  artist  has  labored  with 
it.    Almost  at  our  feet  the  great  rivet 

winds  about  the  Sadie;  peninsula 
and  the  railroads  and  graceful 
country  roads  stretch  away  to  the 
north,  SOUth  ami  west.  No  one  know- 
from  whom  this  point  of  view  took 
its  name,  but  tradition  ha-  handed 
it  down. 

"(Jet   up,   old    Dobbin,"  —  oner? 


Mount  Nonotuck 

could  they  reach  them— wood  in  profusion,  to  be 
had  for  the  taking  away.  Then  crossing  the  river, 
by  the  ferry,  we  come  to  the  canoe  club-house  of 
the  Wish-ton-Wish,  at  Hockanum.  greatly  improv- 
ed during  the  past  summer.  We  probably  cr.mot 
get  a  quorum  of  the  boys  for  a  repetition  01  the 
"decorative  figure,"  but  we  can  see  one  or  more  of 
them  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  sporting  in  the 
water,  as  much  at  home  there  as  in  the  boat.  The 
lumber  company's  mills  loom  up  in  the  distance  a 
mile  below .  and  the  w  ire  rope  ferry  and  ferryman's 
shanty  are  sharply  outlined  against  the  horizon 
and  the  water,  w  hile  a  club  member  comes  scud- 
ding along  toward  us  rapidly  in  one  of  the  modern 
river  craft— a  canoe  w  ith  light  sail  added.  Once, 
over  these  waters,  friends,  came  the  old  fall  boat, 
loaded  with  provisions  or  a  miscellaneous  cargo  of 
goods  generally,  to  Northampton,  being  worked  up 
the  Mill  river  even,  by  poling,  to  near  the  foot  of 
Pleasant  street,  where  it  discharged  its  cargo, 
taken  aboard  at  Hartford.  But  first  the  canal,  then 
steam  cars,  cleared  out  the  old  fall  boat,  which 
would  be  unable  now  to  get  beyond  the  mouth  of 
Mill  river  any  way.  Were  it  the  spring  of  the  year 
and  a  time  of  unusual  freshet  we  should  like  to 
show  our  friends  a  peculiar  scene  on  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  but  as  it  is  we  shall  have  to  content 

ourselves  with  re- 
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Mount  Tom. 


ferring  them  to  the  picture  of  it  and  taking  up  our 
carriage-ride  back  to  the  city.  Then  going  north,  up 
King  street,  w  e  pass  over  the  picturesque  Slough  hill 
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m:au  Mr.  TOM  station. 

nunc.  ;in<l  take  us  to  the  camp  ground  of  Laurel 
park.  This  is  but  a  mile  farther  up  the  road, 
towards  Hatfield,  but  still  in  the  city.  Here  the 
Methodist  people  hold  their  ;mnual  meetings  in 
August,  preceded  in  July  bj  the  Connecticut  Yal- 
lcy  Chautauqua  Assembly,  now  an  established 
institution  <>f  the  times.  The  exercises  last  sev- 
eral days  and  the  features  are  too  familiar  to  need 
repetition  here.  SuMiee  it  to  say  that  the  enter- 
prise has  thoroughly  proved  its  usefulness  and 
with  each  succeeding  year  is  more  popular.  Lau- 
rel park  is  a  most  beautiful  ground  and  is  being 

more  improved  every  season.    The  managers 

should  and  probably  will  soon  add  good  boating 
facilities  on  the  river  near  by,  and  then  little  will 
be  needed  to  Complete  the  li>t  of  attractions. 


SRI  IVH  AT  THE  Ki 


Ill  the  rear  of  the  camp- 
ground lies  a  quaint  little  ham- 
let, also  in  the  limits  of  the  city, 
called  "<  lole's  Meadow."  There 
are  hardly  more  than  half  a 
dozen  houses  here,  butthe  place 
has  been  the  lioinc  for  many 
years  of  a  few  odd,  contented 
old  German  families.  It  form- 
ed a  little  w  in  Id  in    itself,  no 

regular    highwaj  conducting, 
but  a  rough,   little-used  road 
through  the  woods  leading  to 
it,  and  there  shut  in,  as  it  were 
from  the  busy  outside  world, 
the  sturdy  German  fathers  of 
the  family  tilled  the  farm  and 
reaped  the  meadow  grain  and 
grass,  w  hile  the  women  picked 
bel  lies  and  peddled  them  in  the 
town,  their  peculiar,  character- 
istically honest  and  sober  faces 
being  familiar  to    nearly  all 
Northampton  housekeepers. 
Only  our  friends  w  ith  us  in  the 
carriage,  who  have  driven  to  this  curious  little  settlement,  can  see  the  pretty  road  w  hich  w  inds  down  the  hill  to  the 
right,  near  which  the  meadow   spreads,  in  the   picture.     The  place  looks  like  a  deserted  hamlet  now;  some  few 
descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  are  still  there,  but  tin.'  voices  of  the  old  German  father  and  mother  are  stilled 
forever  and  quiet  in  death,  and  the  grove  below  the  hill,  to  the  left,  no  longer  echoes  to  the  joyous  shouts  and  songs 
of  the  young  men  and  maidens.    They  have  become  Americans,  grown  up  to  more  sedate  and  sober  ways  and  moved 
away  to  rear  children  under  the  restraints  of  closer  neighborhoods.    Cole's  Meadow  is  only  a  pleasant  memory  to 
those  who  saw  it  in  its  palmy  days,  observed  its  quaint  family  life  and  enjoyed  that  touch  of  nature  w  hich  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

Coming  back  to  the  center  of  the  city  we 
wish  to  give  our  friends  a  view  of  moun- 
tain and  meadow,  before  we  start  for  Mt. 
Nonotuck,  our  next  objective  point.  The 
view  from  the  foot  of  High  street  is  about 
the  best  in  the  city,  taking  in,  as  it  does, 
both  ranges  of  mountains.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Mount  Tom  is  the  farthest 
elevation  on  the  right  of  the  picture  of  the 
range  of  that  name,  and  this  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  Mt.  Nonotuck,  at  the 
left,  where  the  mountain  house  is  situated. 
Mt.  Nonotuck  is  not  so  high  as  Holyoke, 
but  Tom  is  higher  than  either.  Their  sev- 
eral heights  are ;  Tom,  1214  feet;  Holyoke, 
{164 ;  Nonotuck,  862. 


As  we  pass  through  the  meadov  s  we 
notice  how  abruptly  both  ranges  rise 
from  them.  This  is  the  only  excuse  for 
calling  them  mountains.  fo  r  the  hills  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  which 
all  \isit  later,  are  considerably 
igher.  As  we  Cl'OSS  the  short  wooden 
bridge  oyer  the  "ox-bow"  waters,  we 
can  hardly  avoid  noticing  the  suggestive 
scene  made  by  so  many  telegraph  poles 
outlined  against  the  mountain-side.  The 
river  is  said  to  have  once  pushed  its 
way  through  the  two  mountain  ranges, 
and  now  the  instruments  of  business 
follow   it.       Our   artist's    view   of  the 
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"ox-bow"  in  1840-00  gives 
an  idea  how  the  locality 
lias  changed.  The  ox-bow 
waters  arc  still,  where  once 
they  formed  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  ri ver.  in  these 
quiet  waters  the  famous 
inuskalonge,  weighing  oxer 
twenty  pounds,  arc  some- 
times caught.  .1  ust  bej  cud 
the  station  to  the  right,  w  e 
strike  the  Mt.  Tom  road  to 
[iasthamptou,  but,  as  we 
w  ish  to  visit  the  mountain, 
we  turn  off  at  n  point  si u >rt- 
i.v  before  we  reach  the 
situation  pictured  bj  our 
artist,  wild  took  the  \  icw 

c  fining  rrom  the  opposite 
direction.  Mount  Tom 
grove  is  but  a  few  stops 
from  this  mad  and  is  much 
frequented  every  season  by 
picnic  parties.  The  open 
ground  Shown  in  the  pic- 
ture is  used  for  ball  and 
other  games.  New,  wind- 
ing up  this  beautiful  moun- 
tain read,  we  can  go  all  the 
way  tn  the  summit  with 
"old  Dubbin,"  and  the  new 
platform  at  the  mountain 


LOOKOUT"  SHOOTING  RANGE, 


house  will  give  us  room 
enough  to  promenade  and 
enjoy  the  scene  as  long  as 
we  please.  The  attractions 
of  this  eminence  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  have  often  been 
described,  and  a>  we  wish 
to  leave  our  friends  to  find 
out  some  things  for  them- 
selves, we  will  not  amplify 
upon  them. 

A  drive  to  Smith's  Ferry 
will  naturally  follow  our 
return  down  the  mountain, 
and  between  Mt.  Tom  Sta- 
tion and  Smith's  Ferry,  if 
we  keep  our  eyes  open,  we 
shall  discoN  sr  \ :  ry  speedily 
hints  of  the  picturesque  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road.  The  ruins  of  an  old 
mill  stand  a  little  back 
from  the  highway,  and  the 
scene  is  one  for  a  painter. 
A  brook  rolls  and  tumbles 
along  and  finally  under  this 


I  KoM   I  II  E  BLUFF. 


'BITS'-  NI  AIt  BAY  STATIC. 


arched  bridge,  and  then  another  pretty  water  effect  is  to  be  observed  below,  on  the  left  of  the  roadway. 
Smith's  Ferry  is  one  of  the  stations  where  South  Hadley  college  girls  take  the  trains,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
best  view  of  this  little  farming  station  we  should  visit  the  grounds  of  the  Northampton  shooting  club— 
"Lookout  Range.  "    We  shall  only  find  the  club  there  on  Wednesdays,  but  our  artist  has  given  us  a  picture 
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of  them  taken  on  the  last  "Fourth  of   work.    In  the  village  of  L 

July,"  when  the;  were  getting  up  their  artist,  from  Quigley  hill, 

appetites  for  a  clam-hake.  The  last  scene 
taken  by  «>nr  artist  is  below  Smith's 
Ferry  near  Holyoke,  and  shows  another 
curious  use  of  the  highway -this  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising.  It  is  in  a  sense 
picturesque,  gives  variety  to  our  pages, 
and  our  friends  with  us  in  the  earriage 
will  therefore  readily  see  Why  we  added 
it  to  our  colleetion. 

But  we  have  gone  to  the  extreme, 
southern  limits  of  the  town  and  county 
in  this  longitude.  Let  us  return  to  the 
city  and  drive  to  the  west  side.  On  the 
way  to  the  thriving  manufacturing  vil- 
lage of  Baj  State  we  shall,  if  we  keep  a 
watchful  eye.  strike  the  little  bits  of 
picturesque  effect  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mill  river,  so  daintily  portrayed  by 
.Miss  Lathrop's  pen  and  ink.   The  view*-- 

of  liaj  State  given  in  these  pages  is  out  of  our  road  and  was  taken  from  the  high  bluff  of  Mill  river,  south- 
east of  the  \  illage.  A  tine  distant  view  of  Florence  may  be  obtained,  as  we  drive  along,  from  Baker  hill,  if 
we  will  but  drive  the  horse  a  little  out  of  the  so-called  "  back  road.  " 

What  shall  we  say  of  Florence,  which  we  require  little  time  in  reaching  ?  Northampton  has  drawn  its 
best  talent,  of  late  years  from  this  beautiful  village,  but  this  we  have  not  space  to  descant  upon,  and  it  has 


eds,  one  of  the  best  views. obtainable  is  that  "chosen  by  our 
Quite  a  large  part  (the  western)  does  not,  however,  show,  in 


been  often  written  about.  If  you  will  ascend  Cosmian  hall 
tower  with  us,  you  will  see  spread  out  before  you  a  thriv- 
ing, compact  village,  which  might  well  be  a  town  in  itself. 
It  is  a  model  community;  its  people  have  had  constantly 
before  them  the  incentive  of  high  and  noble  example,  in 
the  lives  of  Burleigh,  Lilly,  Hill,  Bond  and  many  others. 
A  free  church,  library,  pre<s  and  kindergarten  are  some  of 
these  men's  monuments,  and  "their  works  do  live  after 
them."  The  Lilly  library  was  but  recently  dedicated,  and 
the  view  of  house  and  grounds  shown  by  the  artist  in  these 
pages,  will  be  appreciated  by  many.  One  of  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  \  illage  is  the  monument  in  front  of  the 
Catholic  church,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Father 
Callery,  a  priest  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners.  As  we 
have  some  time  to  spare  and  it  is  on  our  way  to  Horse 
Mountain,  which  is  our  next  point  of  interest,  let  us  drive 
around  by  Lawyer  Bond's  "Herdsdale"  farm.  Here  is 
a  handsome  herd  oi  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  a  Dutch 
stock  famous  for  their  great  yield  of  milk.  Our  artist  was 
happy  in  securing  his  picture  here  at  the  best  moment. 

We  have  not  the  time  to  go  over  Horse  Mountain  today, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  but  we  wish  to  give  our  friend  just 
a  glimpse  of  the  region.  The  scene  as  we  move  up  the 
gentle  ascent  is  very  captivating  to  the  artistic  eye;  neat 

homesteads 
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this  picture.    Silk  and  emery  wheel  manufacture  sustain 
life  of  this  lively  little  village. 

It  is  but  a  short  drive  to  Huberts  Meadow,  a  eharniinp, 
western  suburb  of  the  city.  On  the  w  ay  thither  we  shall  see 
the  lower  reservoir  of  the  water  works,  while  the  new  one  is 
farther  up  the  stream  called  the  Roberts  Meadow  brook. 
This  district  comprises  several  fair-sized  farms,  but  there  are 
not  many  houses.  These  few'  show  evidence  of  thrift  in  their 
owners,  however,  and  there  is  a  schoolhouse  near  by.  The 
most  picturesque  object  in  the  hamlet  is  the  old  Moody  tavern, 
now  used  as  a  residence  by  the  family  of  Eli  A.  Sylvester. 

We  may  as  well  drive  out  "  Lonetown  "  way,  so  that  we 
can  say  we  have  been  there,  but  we  do  nut  believe  that 
our  friends  will  wish  to  stop.  The  little  chapel  on  this  bleak 
plain  looks  lonesome,  as  our  pen  and  ink  artist  has  it  and  we 
may  as  well  push  mi  to  Loud- 
ville,  take  a  glance  there  and 
then  "'right  about"  for  home. 
This  little  bridge,  high  over  the 
stream  near  Loudville,  with 
Saw-mill  hills  in  the  back- 
ground, is  about  the  only  pic- 
turesque object  hereabouts,  but 
that  is  well  worth  turning  the 
camera  upon,  if  one  has  such  an 
instrument  with  him,  as  we  had 
when  we  visited  the  scene  once 
before. 

And  now  our  "  Drive  About 
Town  "  is  finished  and  we  will 
return  to  the  center  of  the. 
"Meadow  City,"  take  a  rest 
and  a  look  at  the  great  sur- 
rounding country  panorama,  be 
fore  we  take  out  "Old  Dobbin  " 
again— next  time  to  the  very 
western  con  fines  oftheold  coun- 
ty itself. 
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bolder  the 

road  -  way  ;  bjbimhkjk  of  m  lata  a.  r.  i.ii.i.v. 

here  the 

little  red  school-house  of  the  district  conies  in  view,  here  a 
Cider-mill,  and  there  a  small  deserted  house.  It  is  an  casv 
ascent  all  the  way  and  a  line  v  lew  is  obtained  before  the  descent 
i  1 1  tn  Baj  den  v  i  lie's  "Mountain  street,  "  so  called,  but  as  this  is 

a  "drive  about  town, "  we  must  finish  up  Northampton  first 
before  wandering  far  outside.  We  are  now  turned  back,  and 
bound  for  Leeds.  On  our  w  ay  back  we  may  as  well  glance  into 
"Lovers'  Lane,"  not  far  from  the  brush  shop  in  Florence. 
What  tales  this  none  ton  secluded  path  might  tell  if  it  could 
speak  of  the  Soft  toot-fftlls  "Vcr  its  confines  ! 

Cnok's  dam  at  Leeds  is  an  interesting  picture.  This  struc- 
ture was  built  chiellv  to  furnish  power  for  generating  electric 
light  for  the  Xonotuck  silk  mills,  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
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LANE  AT  FLORENCE, 


EdwardEverett's  Tribute  to  Northampton. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EDWARD 
EVERETT  AT  THE  DINNKK  OF  THE  H.  F.  *  H. 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  OCT.  7,  1852. 


*  *  *  *  But  notwithstanding  this,  Sir,  I  must  say, 
for  me  there  is  and  always  lias  been  an  indescribable 
charm  in  rural  nature;  in  these  fields  loaded  with  the 
promise  of  the  spring  or  the  bounties  of  harvest;  these 
pastures  alive  with  (locks  and  herds;  these  broad 
meadows  and  woodlands  hung  with  the  variegated 
drapery  oi  autumn,  to  which  your  secretary  alluded, 
each  tree  with  its  peculiar  tint,  scarlet  and  orange  and 
violet  and  gold,  as  the  hand  divine  lias  touched  with  the 
same  pencil  oak  or  elm  or  maple  or  beech  ;  these  stately 
avenues  of  elms  and  trim  rows  of  maple  and  the  quiet 
villages  reposing  in  their  shade;  the  single  farm-houses 
scattered  by  the  road-side;  the  village  school-house  and 
the  village  spire ;  and  in  this  part  of  New  England  the 
queen  of  all  her  rivers,  now  meandering  through  allu- 
vial plains,  now  sweeping  boldly  around  the  base  of 
majestic  hills,  now  dashing  over  rocky  barriers  or 
forcing  its  way  through  mountain  passes;  and  all  this 
made  doubly  grateful  and  soothing  by  the  rapid  transi- 
tion which  the  railways  enable  us  to  make,  from  the 
burning  pavement  and  bewildering  din  of  the  thronged 
street,  to  the  soft  green  and  sacred  rest  of  somejdeasant 
country  town. 

But  this,  Sir,  is  not  all.  I  have  long  known  North- 
ampton. I  used  to  come  here  in  my  younger  days  to 
see  my  friends  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  at  Round  Hill, 
and  in  their  refined  and  congenial  society,  to  enjoy  your 
scenery  and  admire  the  fertility  of  meadow  and  upland, 
and  hill  and  forest.  But  the  emotions  excited  in  my 
mind  at  Northampton  do  not  rest  with  the  qualification 
of  a  taste  for  the  useful  or  beautiful.  There  is  that  in 
your  scenery  which  addresses  a  higher  principle,  the 
highest  in  our  nature.  I  witnessed  it  in  all  its  power, 
this  morning,  as  I  drove  in  an  open  carriage  with  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  through  your  mag- 
nificent meadows.  We  passed  .first,  through  a  sort  of 
vapoury  sea  which  seemed  to  surge  over  the  face  of  the 


ASCENDING  HOB8E  MOUNTAIN. 

plain  and  as  it  melted  into  air  we  saw  at  a  distance  wreath  after  wreath  of 
silvery  mist  moving  slowly  up  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  with 
its  clouds  of  incense  was  doing  homage  to  the  mountain  majesty  of  Bolyoke, 
sparkling  as  he  was  with  a  diadem  of  dew  drops  and  robed  in  the  purple  of  the 
morn.    I  felt  as  if  man,  the  rational  worshiper,  were  bound  to  unite  in  vocal 

strains  of  adoration,  with  the 
silent  anthems  of  plain  and 
stream  and  hill,  and  I  was 
ready  to  repeat  the  lovely  w  ords 
which  Milton  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  our  first  parents : 
"  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now 
rise 

From  vale  or  streaming  lake,  dusky 
or  grey, 

Till  the  sun  paints  your  fleecy  ski  its 

with  gold, 
En  honor  to  the  world's  great  Au- 
thor, rise  ; 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the 

uncolored  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  fall- 
ing showers, 
Uising  or  falling  still  advance  the 
praise. " 


DESERTED   HOUSE  ON  HOUSE  MOUNTAIN. 


VILLAGE  OF  LEEDS  FROM  QUIGLEY  UILL. 


COOK'S  DAM,  LEEDS. 


MAGNIFICENCE  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 


Many  pens  have  labored  to  describe  the  beauties  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  it  would 
lie  almost  superfluous  for  us  to  attempt  the  task,  and  then  why  should  we  when  strangers 
have  done  so  much  better  than  its  inhabitants  can  ?  Those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the 
valley  and  who  see  this  book  will  be  more  impressed  also  by  the  testimony  of  other  visitors 
who  can  look  upon  our  scenery  with  impartial  eye  and  sober  judgment  and  we  wish  here 
to  call  upon  one  such  to  witness.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  anywhere  a  tribute  to 
our  beautiful  valley  which  for  glowing  phrase  and  eloquent,  long  sustained  periods,  can 
surpass  the  praise  given  by  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  the  President  of  Yale  college,  who  visited 
this  vicinity  in  1820.  It  is  the  same  country  today,  seventy  years  later,  that  it  was  when 
Dr.  Dwight  saw  it,  but  if  anything  made  more  beautiful  by  the  hand  of  man.  But  it  was 
the  natural  configuration  and  "lay  of  the  land"  which  charmed  the  president  of  Yale  col- 
lege and  few  inhabitants  of  this  magnificent  valley  have  ever  seen  his  tribute,  as  the  book 
which  contains  it  is  out  of  print  and  few  copies  are  in  existence,  but  as  "  praise  from  Sir 
Hubert  is  praise  indeed,"  and  the  editor  of  this  work  desires  all  the  fortification  he  can 
obtain  from  high  authority,  it  is  appended,  as  follows: 

"In  the  Connecticut  valley,  north  of  Mts.  Tom  and  Ilolyoke,  expands  a  bason  about 
twenty  miles  long  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  about  fifteen  miles  wide  in 
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the  opposite  direction,  limited 
on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  hy  Mount  Tom  on  the 
south  and  tin-  Green  moun- 
tains running  in  a  circuitous 
direction  on  the  western  and 
northern  border,  and  on  the 
eastern  by  a  semi-ellipsis, 
formed  ofMt.  Holyoke,  a  part 
ii|  the  L\  me  range,  and  Mt. 
Toby,  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, which  slioots  out  as  a 
spur  near  the  Connecticut 
river.  Between  the  last  men- 
tioned height  and  the  Green 


one  to  two  or   three   miles  in 

length,  with  here  and  there  a 
brook,  or  mill  stream,  winding 
through  the  whole.  A  perfect 
neatness  anil  brilliancy  is  every- 
where diffused,  without  a  neg- 
lected spot  to  tarnish  the  lustre, 
or  excite  a  wish  in  the  mind  for 
a  higher  finish.  All  these  ob- 
jects united  present  here  a  col- 
lection of  beauties,  to  which  1 
know  no  parallel.  When  the 
eye  traces  this  majestic  stream, 
meandering  with  a  singular 
course  through  these  delightful 
fields,  wandering  in  one  place 
five  miles  to  gain  one,  and  in 
another  four  miles  to  gain  sev  - 
enty yards,  enclosing  almost 
immediately  beneath,  an  island 
of  twenty  acres,  exquisite  in  its 
form  and  verdure  and  adorned 
on  the  northern  end  with  a 
beautiful  grove;  forcing  its  way 
between  these  mountains,  exhibiting  itself  like  a  v  ast  canal  six  or 
eight  miles  below  them  and  occasionally  reappearing  at  greater  and 
greater  distances  in  its  passage  to  the  ocean;  when  it  marks  the 
sprightly  towns,  which  rise  upon  its  banks,  and  the  numerous 
churches,  which  gem  the  whole  landscape  in  its  neighborhood;  w  hen 
it  explores  the  lofty  forests,  widely  contrasted  with  the  rich  scene  1 1 1 
cultivation,  w  hich  it  has  just  examined,  and  presenting  all  the  varie- 
ties of  woodland  vegetation  ;  w  hen  it  ascends  higher,  and  marks  the 
perpetually  varying  and  undulating  arches  of  the  hills,  the  points 
and  crowns  of  the  nearer  and  detached  mountains,  and  the  long  con- 
tin  v.  ed  ranges  of  the  most  distant  ones;  particularly  of  the  Green 
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mountains  rises  on  the  western  margin  of  the  river  the 
Sugar-Loaf,  a  line  abrupt  cone,  the  termination  of  Deer- 
field  mountain,  with  a  noble  vista  on  each  side,  opening 
into  distant  regions  gradually  withdrawing  from  the 
sight.  In  this  bason  lie  the  townships  of  Northampton, 
Southampton.  Easthampton,  Westhampton,  Hatfield, 
Williamsburg  and  Whately  on  the  west,  and  Hadley, 
Amherst,  Leverett  and  Sunderland  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  A  great  number  of  others  are  presented  on 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  and  subjacent  hills. 

"  But  the  most  exquisite  scenery  of  the  whole  land- 
scape is  formed  by  the  river  and  its  extended  margin  of 
beautiful  intervals.  The  river  turns  four  times  to  the 
east  and  three  times  to  the  west,  within  twelve  miles, 
and  w  ithin  that  distance  makes  a  prog- 
ress of  twenty-four.  It  is  generally  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
beautifuU]  alternated  with  a  fringing  of 
Hubs,  green  lawns  and  lofty  trees. 
The  interv  als,  which  in  this  v  iew  horde 
it  in  continual  succession,  are  fields 
containing  from  five  hundred  to  live 
thousand  acres,  formed  like  terrar 
gardens,  and  rising,  as  they  recede  fr 
it  DJ  regular  gradation.  These  fields  an 


distributed  into  an  immense  multitude  of  lots,  separated 
only  by  imaginary  lines,  and  devoted  to  all  the  various 
cultivations  of  the  climate.  Meadows  are  here  seen  con- 
taining from  five  to  five  hundred  acres,  interspersed  with 
beautiful  and  lofty  forest  trees  rising  everywhere  at 
little  distances,  and  at  times  w  ith  ore  hards,  of  consid- 
erable extent,  and  covered  with  exquisite  verdure. 
Here  spread,  also,  vast  expansions  of  arable  ground,  in 
which  the  different  lots  exactly  resemble  garden-beds, 
distinguishable  from  each  other  only  by  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetation,  anil  exhibiting  all  its  varied  hues, 
from  the  dark  green  of  the  maize  to  the  brilliant  gold  of 
the  barley.  One  range  of  these  lots  is  separated  from 
another  by  a  straight  road,  running,  like  an  alley,  from 
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Mountains,  receding  north- 
ward beyond  the  reach  of  the 
eve;  when  last  of  all  it  fastens 
upon  the  Monadnock  in  the 
north-east,  and  in  the  north- 
west upon  Saddle  mountain, 
ascending,  each,  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  in  dim  and  misty 
grandeur,  far  above  all  the 
other  objects  in  view:  it  will 
be  difficult  lint  to  say,  that 
with  these  exquisite  varieties 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  the 
relish  for  landscape  is  filled  ; 
neither  a  wish  lor  higher 
perfection,  nor  an  idea  of  w  hat 
it  is,  remaining  in  the  mind." 

The  new  drop  curtain  of  the 
is  street  theatre  in  Boston, 
represents  a  scene  on  the  Con- 
necticut ri\  er  nea  r  South  I  lad 
ley,  and  uur  leaders  w  ill  hai'd- 
Iv  question  the  taste  of  the  de- 
signer or  artist. 

AN  ARTIST'S  OPINION  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Artist  .lohn  I*.  Dav  is,  a  Contemporary  of  Klbridge  Kingsloy.  sends  us  the 

following  brief  but  expressive  opinion  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  : 

What  a  field  for  inspiration  I  Here  is  the  Connecticut  valley,  a  broad  alln 
vial  basin,  wherein  thousands  of  vernal  Hoods  have  brought  and  deposited  the 
rich  Soil  of  northern  highlands ;  this,  seamed  and  dimpled  with  many  a  fan- 
tastic cicatrice  of  the  flood's  caprice,  ov  ergrow  n  w  ith  tanglewood  of  trees  and 

Clambering  vines,  with  opens  of  meadOW  land,  in  variegated  green,  sloping 
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gradually  towards  the  shining  river,  a  silver 
baldric,  fringed  with  osier  and  water  maples. 
Hound  about  are  the  Boeiable  hills.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  "galloping  off;"  not  so ;  they  gallop  on, 
rather,  and  huddle  round  < -;i «■  1 1  lowland  landscape, 
detaining  the  morning  mist  to  give  Its  mirage-like 
effect  to  the  sunrise,  while,  Like  an  illumined  ban- 
ner, thej  hold  above  thetwilight  vales  the  lust  rays 

Of  tlic  sun. 

Where  you  sec  the  grove-like  masses  of  elm 
trees  are  the  towns,  thickly  scattered,  only  recog- 
nizable by  the  musical  tar  sounds  of  their  indus- 
tries, the  luxuriousness  of  their  trees,  an  occasional 
white  gable  and  the  heavenward  directing  spires. 

Then,  beside  the  Hnssic  s]  irit  that  haunts  the 
scenes  of  the  Wept  of  the  Wisfc-ton-Wish,  Elsie 
Vernier  and  Katbrina,  there  is.  everywhere  perva- 
ding the  far  including  scene,  that  s<  mbro,  myste- 
rious air  of  tragic  tradition,  associating  all  natural 
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raged,  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  iii 

the  epidemic  form.  Tin'  cases  that  occurred,  at  In- 
frequent periods,  were  sporadic  iii  their  character, 
and  merely  served  to  show  that  the  inhabitants 

were  imbued  with  the  opinion,  then  almost  univer- 
sal, that  any  person  so  inclined,  could  easily  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  the  devil,  and  through  his 
aid  and  assistance,  perpetrate  all  manner  of  mis- 
chief.  Lamentable  as  w  as  the  slaughter  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Salem  frenzy,  it  was  exceeded  in 
atrocity  in  numerous  instances  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, when!  they  were  not  content  with  hanging  the 
alleged  witches,  hut  actually  huriied  them  at  the 
stake.    The  number  in  Kngland  thus  tortured  to 
death,  has  been  estimated  at  tens  of  thousands; 
and  still  England,  in  her  treatment  of  witches,  was 
merciful  compared  with  some  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.    Indeed,  there  were  so  many 
Offenses  then  punished  with  hanging,  that  it  was  a 
somewhat  difficult  matter  for  a  manor  woman  to 
keep  clear  of  the  law,  attain  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
depart  to  the  invisible  world  by  a  Datura!  death. 
And  to  make  the  matter  as  had  as  possible,  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  these  witches  were  old  women,  harmless,  inof- 
fensive creatures,  whom,  in  this  enlightened  age  we  should 
consider  the  very  last  persons  to  enter  into  unholy  and  diabol- 
ical "compactions"  with  .Satan. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails in  all  these  cases.  Two  or  three  w  ill  he  selected  merely 
to  show  the  frivolous  and  slender  evidence  upon  which  persons 
accused  of  this  crime  were  in  danger  of  ending  their  days  sud- 
denly and  violently  upon  the  gallows. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Springfield,  Hugh  Parsons 
was  accused  of  witchcraft.  It  seems  that  he  had,  a  few  years 
previously,  married  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Lewis.  After  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  which  soon  died,  Mrs.  Parsons,  suffering  from  physical  and  mental  prostration, 
became  hopelessly  insane,  In  her  paroxysms  of  madness  she  accused  her  husband  and 
herself  of  witchcraft.  Then  she  charged  her  husband  with  causing  the  death  of  the  child 
by  means  of  Satanic  influences;  and  finally  accused  herself  of  murdering  it,  prompted 
thereto  by  the  same  malign  agency. 

The  result  was  that  Hugh  Parsons  was  arrested  and  arraigned  before  the  magistrate, 
William  Pynchon,  on  the  very  serious  charge  of  killing  his  infant  son  .Joshua  by  witch- 
craft.   Some  of  the  testi- 
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mony  was  of  such  a  trivial 
character    that    in  these 
days  it  would  he  laughed 
I        out  of   court;    but  poor 
Hugh  Parsons  found,  to  his  cost,  that  it  was 
a  very  serious  matter  for  him. 

Let  us  scrutinize  some  of  it  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible.  One  George  Lankton 
had  a  pudding  boiled  for  his  dinner— probably 
an  old-fashioned  Indian  pudding— on  three 
several  occasions.  It  was  about  these  pud- 
dings that  something  exceeding  marvellous 
occurred.  When  the  puddings  w  ere  slipped 
from  the  hags  they  came  out  in  pieces,  as 
though  they  had  been  cut  with  a  ke«n  knife 
from  end  to  end.  It  seemed  highly  probable, 
in  the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lankton,  that 
Hugh  Parsons,  being  in  league  with  the  devil, 
some  infernal  imp,  at  his  instigation,  had 
performed  this  wonder.  What  particular 
harm  could  arise  from  cutting  the  pudding, 
thus  preparing  it  to  be  served  at  the  table, 
does  not  appear.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  the  falling  apart  of  the 
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objects  with  the  exterminated,  aboriginal  dwellers. 
Their  heroism  and  suffering  is  recalled,  their  name 
perpetuated  by  that  of  every  height  or  sinuous 
water-course. 

Having  once  been  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  such  surroundings,  there  is  no  need  of  men- 
tor to  show  the  way,  or  additional  stimulus  to 
strengthen  and  support  pursuit.  Here  is  the  broad 
portal  to  all  arts;  picturesqueness  and  heroism  in 
human  life,  grandeur  and  simple  beauty  in  natural 
scenery,  to  quicken  the  poet,  the  sculptor  or  the 
painter;  a  deep  placid  current  of  inspiration. 


Witchcraft  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

It  was  not  many  years  after  settlements  wen' 
formed  in  the  \  alley  that  thefwitehcraft  delusion  man- 
ifested itself.    To  our  credit  it  must  be  said,  it  never 
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pudding  in  smooth  and  even  lines,  when  slipped 
from  the  bag,  could  be  traced  to  very  simple  causes, 
entirely  independent  of  the  devil  or  any  of  his  agents. 
This  evidence  appeared  to  weigh  heavily  against  the 
accused. 

Put  according  to  popular  belief,  not  content  with 
slicing  Lankton's  puddings,  Parsons  must,  forsooth, 
bewitch  Alexander  Edwards'  cow.  This  Alexander 
Edwards  was  the  remote  progenitor  of  most  of  those 
of  the  name  now  residing  in  the  valley.  Parsons  on 
one  occasion  had  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  milk 
of  Mr.  Edwards.  At  the  next  milking  the  flow  of 
milk  greatly  decreased.  Besides,  at  each  milking 
the  hue  of  the  milk  varied,  having  some  strange  and 
"odd  color."  This  continued  for  one  week,  the  cow 
in  the  meantime  exhibiting  no  indications  of  disease. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  this  family  cow  regain- 
ed her  normal  condition  so  far  as  the  quantity  and 
color  of  the  lacteal  fluid  which  she  yielded  were 
concerned.    Both  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  wife  were 
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fully  persuaded  that  Hush  Parsons 
was  the  cause,  by  his  diabolical  mach- 
inations, of  this  eccentric  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  cow.  This  evidence 
also  bore  heavily  against  poor  Parsons. 

Anthony  Dorchester,  Parsons  and 
two  other  persons  were  the  equal 
owners  of  a  cow.  and  when  the  animal 
was  slaughtered  each  took  a  quarter. 
Parsons  desired  the  "  roote  of  the 
toung.  *'  but  it  was  allotted  to  Dorches- 
ter heean.se  he  had  an  Infirm  wife. 
One  Sunday  morning  Dorchester  de- 
posited the  "  roote  of  the  toung '*  in  a 
kettle,  and  then  placed  the  kettle  over 
the  fire,  so  that  the  meat  would  be 
sufficiently  boiled  for  dinner  on  his 
return  from  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship. Mrs.  Dorchester  was  the  only 
inmate  of  the  house  during  his  absence. 
On  his  return  he  examined  the  con- 
tents of  the  boiling  "pot,"  and  lo! 
the  "roote  of  the  toung"  had  disap- 
peared. The  natural  presumption  was 
that  Mrs.  Dorchester,  who  had  a  pecu- 
liar weakness  for  this  description  of  food,  had  appropriated  it  w  hile  her  husband  was  listening  to 
the  orthodox  discourse  of  Parson  Bfoxon.  To  the  accusation  that  he  had  abstracted  it  by  his 
diabolical  agencies,  Hugh  Parsons  returned  for  answer,  that  he  knew  no  more  what  became  of 
Dorchester's  "roote  of  the  toung"  than  an  unborn  child.  But  this  solemn  assertion  availed  nothing 
again8t  the  belief  of  Dorchester  that  it  was  spirited  away  from  the  boiling  kettle  through  the 
witchcraft  of  Parsons- 
Blanch  Bodorthe  was  another  Important  witness  against  Parsons.  She  said  that  one  day  her 
little  child  two  years  old,  exclaimed.  "  I  am 
afraid  of  the  dog,  "  which  had  gone  under 
the  bed.  Being  asked  what  dog  it  was,  he 
said,  it  was  Lumbard's  dog.  meaning  Par- 
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banged.  These  proceedings  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  ease  of 
Parsons.  Thematter  was  reviewed  by 
the  General  Court,  the  judgment  re- 
versed, and  the  prisoner  acquitted.  It 
was  probably  thought  that,  as  the  wife 
had  been  convicted  and  executed  for 
killing  the  infant  by  witchcraft,  it 
would  hardly  do  to  hang  the  husband 
for  the  same  offence.  Parsons  never 
returned,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  Spring- 
field. He  wiped  the  dust  id'  that  em- 
bryo city  from  his  shoes,  not  consider- 
ing it  prudent  to  trust  himself  in  a 
place  associated  with  so  much  wretch- 
edness and  cruelty,  and  among  people 
who  manifested  an  eager  disposition 
to  swear  away  his  life. 

Take  another  case,  that  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Parsons,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parsons  of 
Northampton,  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  and  of  reputable  character. 
Mary  Parsons  has  been  described  as  a 
woman  of  many  accomplishments  for 
the  times.    It  seems  that  Mary  Part- 
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sons' dog  all  the  time,  although  Parsons  was  not  the  ow 
did  not  reveal  the  presence  of  any  dog,  which  fact  induci 
it  might  be  some  vile  thing  from  Hugh  Parsons." 

His  no  new  thing  that  when  a  man  is  down  from  any 
ready  to  jump  upon  him.  Parsons 
found  it  so  in  his  case  to  his  sor- 
row.   Pynchon  considered  the 
matter  of  such   importance  that 

the  accused  was  sent  to  Boston  for 

trial,  and  coin  icted  of  "  killing  his 
own  child  by  witchcraft,"  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  Poor  Par- 
dons '.  These  proceedings  must 
have  made  him  doubt  whether  he 
lived  in  a  civilized,  much  less  a 
Christian,  community. 

In  the  meantime  PaTSOns'  wife. 
Wretched,  miserable  ami  in-ane. 
in  her  incoherent  ravings,  had 
confessed  that  she  killed  the  child 
by  the  practice  of  witchcraft.  The 
cliihl  seems  to  have  died  from 
some  infantile  disease.  But  that 
made  no  difference  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  passed  judgment  upon 
bar.    She  \>  as  found  guilt)  upon 

her  own  confession,  ami  the  poor 

demented  creature,  for  all  that 
appears   to   the   contrary,  was 
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let t.  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bartlett,  died  of  some  disease  which  the  medical 
practitioners  of  those  days  could  not  by  any  diagnosis  explain  or  define. 
The  superstitions  of  the  age  Induced  the  people  to  attribute  her  death 

to  the  malign  inlluence  of  witch- 
craft. The  next  thing  to  be  done 
w  as  to  locate  the  w  itch,  and  sus- 
picion was  directed  towards  Mrs. 
Parsons,  who,  if  contemporaneous 
accounts  can  be  credited,  was  a 
kind,  benevolent  and  estimable 
woman.  \\'h\  a  woman  Of  this 
character  should  have  been  accus- 
ed of  this  crime,  is  a  conundrum 
that  has  never  been  explained. 
All  the  trivial  acts  and  w  ords  of 
Mrs.  Parsons  for  years  were  eager- 
lj  recalled,  and  the  most  sinister 

Significance     attached     tO  them. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  their 
minds  that  Mary  Bartletthad  been 
killed  by  the  infernal  incantations 
and  practices  of  Mary  Parsons; 
and  the  bereaved  husband  became 
so  impressed  with  this  idea  that 

he  spent  much  time  ii  Uecting 

evidence  against  her.  Learning 
that  such  injurious  innuendoes  and 
insinuations   were  in  circulation 
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in  the  town,  Mary  Parsons  did  not  wait  to  be  formally  arraigned,  but 
voluntarily  appeared  before  the  court  and  indignantly  repelled  the 
infamous  accusation.  But  all  her  protestations  of  innocence  did  not 
save  her.  The  evidence  was  forwarded  to  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants at  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Parsons  was  ordered  to  appear  before  them. 
She  was  eventually  tried  for  witchcraft,  and  strange  to  say,  consid- 
ering the  dark  and  superstitious  condition  of  the  public  mind,  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  committing,  in  the  language  of  the  indict- 
ment, "Sundry  acts  of  witchcraft  on  the  person  or  persons  of  one  or 
more." 

One  other  case  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Mary  Reeve  married 
William  Webster  of  Hadley.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  Webster 
belonged  to  the  same  family  from  which  the  great  lexicographer,  Noah 
Webster,  was  descended.  It  is  related  that  Webster  was  a  poor  man, 
and  the  hardships  and  privations  which  poverty  entails  did  not 
sweeten  a  temper,  which  under  other  conditions  would  perhaps  have 
proved  of  average  amiability.  It  is  feared  that  Mrs.  Webster  fretted 
and  scolded  both  with  and  without  occasion.    It  is  hard  to  be  poor, 


and  Whalley.  lint  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Tiltori,  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  just  and  upright,  was  wholly  free  from  the  errors  and 
delusions  sedulously  Inculcated  by  tin-  church,  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  civilized  world,  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  practice  of  witch- 
craft. Mr.  Tilton  thought  he  saw  reason  why  she  -should  be  bound 
Over  to  the  court  in  Northampton,  before  which  tribunal  she  subse- 
quently appeared .  The  result  of  her  examination  at  Northampton  u  as 
that  she  was  sent  to  Boston  for  trial.  Bradstreet  was  then  governor, 
and  the  record  says  that  she  was  arraigned  before  his  Kxcelleney, 
Deputy-Governor  Danfortb,  and  nine  assistants.  The  principal  allega- 
tion in  the  indictment,  as  it  appears  in  the  record  of  the  court,  was 
that  Mary  Webster  had  entered  into  a  league  or  covenant  with  the 
devil,  and  that  he  had  familiarity  with  her  in  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
" warransage,"  or  black  wild  cat,  which  she  nursed  with  maternal 
tenderness  and  solicitude.  All  this  may  seem  absurd  and  ridiculous  to 
the  reader ;  but  it  was  a  very  serious  matter  with  Mary  Wcb-ter  ;  to  her 
it  was  a  question  of  life  or  death.  If  the  nondescript  beast  from  the 
infernal  regions,  styled  the  "warransage,"  hail  been  omitted  from  the 
indictment,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mrs.  Webster  would  have  escaped  tin-  gal- 
lows. But  this  "warransage"  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 
pit,  was  a  little  too  much  for  the  stomach  of  the  court  and  jury,  and  the 
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and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Webster  became,  from  the  exhibition 
of  certain  eccentric  traits  of  character,  quite  unpopular  in  the  rural  society  of 
Hadley.  Traditions  of  an  ancient  odor  affirm  that  Mrs.  Mary  Webster  per- 
formed some  very  wonderful  feats.  It  was 
said  that  she  caused  cattle  of  the  most 
docile  and  orderly  habits,  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  the  most  disorderly  and  unac- 
countable manner;  that  on  at  least  one 
occasion  she  turned  a  load  of  hay  upside 
down,  and  then  turned  it  right  side  up ; 
and  that  she,  by  her  arts,  raised  an  infant, 
without  touching  it,  to  the  ceiling,  and 
then  returned  it  to  the  cradle.  Of  course 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this  idle  talk 
and  gossip;  but  in  those  primitive  times 
trifles  were  magnified  into  marvels,  and,  as 
they  passed  from  one  individual  to  another 
lost  nothing  in  volume  and  importance. 
Mary  Webster  at  last  found  herself  involv- 
ed in  many  perils.  There  was  ominous  and 
portentous  whispering  in  the  small  com- 
munity of  Hadley,  that  she  was  actually  in 
league  with  the  devil,  to  annoy,  vex  and 
injure  the  staid  and  pious  people  of  that 
secluded  and  quiet  hamlet. 

She  was  at  length  arrested  and  tried 
before  Mr.  Peter  Tilton,  whose  name  is 
honorably  connected  with  those  of  Goffe 
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persecuted  woman  was  finally  acquitted.  Mary  Webster's  troubles,  however,  were  by  no 
means  ended.  Some  two  or  three  years  after  her  return  from  Boston,  a  very  reputable 
citizen  of  Hadley,  Philip  Smith  by  name,  died  from  an  inexplicable  and  mysterious 
disease.  That  Boston  clerical  humbug,  Cotton  Mather,  says  he  was  "  murdered  with  an 
hideous  witchcraft."  But  Mather  is  not  very  reliable  authority  in  such  matters.  For  the 
edification  of  the  reader 
Mather's  diagnosis  o  f 
the  case  may  be  given. 
It  is  unique  and  peculiar 
and  affords  no  clear  idea 
of  the  real  nature  of  Mr. 
Philip  Smith's  malady. 
He  was  exceedingly 
"  valetudinarious,"  and 
manifested  "  wearied- 
ness  from  and  weariness 
of  the  world."  Such  a 
complication   of  disor- 
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ders  would  be  enough  to  kill  an  ordinarily  robust  man.  While 
this  good  man  was  longing  to  depart  to  some  invisible  and  super- 
nal Hadley  by  the  side  of  a  celestial  river  whose  waters  glittered 
and  sparkled  like  a  stream  of  molten  silver,  Mrs.  Webster,  it  was 
claimed,  persisted  in  keeping  him  on  the  earthly  side  of  the 
dividing  line,  thus  rendering  him  extremely  unhappy  and  miser- 
able. The  enchantment  was  not  removed,  Cotton  Mather  being 
authority,  until  some  of  the  young  men  of  Hadley  put  Mrs.  Web- 
ster through  a  course  of  heroic  discipline.  They  "  dragged  her 
out  of  her  house,  hung  her  up  until  she  was  near  dead,  let  her 
down,  rolled  her  some  time  in  the  snow,  and  at  last  buried  her  in 
it,  and  there  left  her."  It  seems  that  Mr.  Philip  Smith  then 
shuffled  oft'  this  mortal  existence  in  tolerable  peace  and  quietness. 

This  brutal  usage  did  not  quite  kill  Mary  Webster.  She  lived 
several  years  longer.  But  Hadley  witchcraft  culminated  in  the 
death  of  Philip  Smith  and  the  mobbing  of  poor,  persecuted  Mary 
Webster. 

These  cases  have  been  selected  from  several  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  peculiar  opinions  which  our  ancestors  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  cruel  and  lamentable  witchcraft  delusion. 
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Hut,  if  the  advent  of  this  delusion  in  our  beautiful  valley  was  attended 
with  tragical  results,  its  exit  was  marked  with  comical  and  amusing  inci- 
dent-.  When  the  Salem  fury  had  well  nigh  spent  its  force,  and  was  verging 
towards  the  ridiculous  by  the  preferring  of  charges  of  witchcraft  against 
someofthe  members  of  the  aristocratic  society  of  Boston  audits  vicinity 
a  certain  inhabitant  of  Northampton  appeared  before  Samuel  Partridge  of 
Hatfield,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  of  approved  ability  and 
sagacity,  and  preferred  a  charge  of  witchcraft  against  one  of  his  neighbors. 
Long  before  this  Mr.  Partridge  had,  doubtless,  become  fully  convinced  of 
the  hollowness  and  emptiness  of  this  witchcraft  fallacy,  and  he  acted  with 
commendable  promptitude  and  efficiency.    After  listening  to  the  complaint, 
lie  informed  the  accuser  that  there  were  certain  conditions  in  witchcraft 
cases  in  which  the  accuser  and  accused  were  entitled  to  share,  and 
that  whipping  was  one  of  them.   And  he  then  and  there  directed 
that  the  accuser  in  this  case  should  receive  a  sound  walloping,  which 
direction  w  as  immediately  carried  into  effect.   This  summary  pro- 
ceeding effectually  eradicated  any  disposition  which  people  in  the 
valley  might  entertain  to  prefer  charges  of  witchcraft  against  their 
neighbors,  as  such  conduct  would  pretty  certainly  result  in  conse- 
quence- personally  unpleasant  and  disagreeable. 

['resident  Dwightof  Vale  college,  than  whom  Northampton  had 
no  more  distinguished  son.  writing  a  century  afterwards  of  these 
events,  said  that,  had  powerful  doses  of  ipecacuanha  been  adminis- 
tered to  those  persons  who  fancied  they  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  witchcraft,  their  minds  would  have  been  speedily  disabused 
of  tlii—  pernicious  fallacy.    It  is  unfortunate  that  these  prescriptions 
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of  President  Dwight  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Partridge  could  not  have 
been  administered  in  the  earlier  and  more  malignant  stages  of  this 
dreadful  malady. 


An  Artist's  Recollections  and  Impressions. 

liV  ELBKIDGE  KINGSLET. 
Life  i-  made  up  of  adverse  elements,  and  the  study  of  art  of  many 
seeming  contradiction-.  The  mature  result  rather  than  the  school 
training  makes  thi-  truth  apparent  in  art  matters.  When  we  are 
young  we  aspire  to  golden  illusions  held  out  by  others  and  when  we 
arc  (dd  deplore  the  neglect  of  early  opportunities  within  ourselves. 
The  question  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  what  has  been  said  in  the  past 
bj  others,  a-  to  find  our  own  best  expression  in  the  present;  a  result 
devoutly  wished  for  by  most  human  beings,  but  missed  because  of  the 
insincerity  id  the  searching. 

Perhaps  from  necessity  all  sy-tems  of  education  eliminate  the 
personal  factor  from  the  course  of  study,  or  the  one  vital  (dement  that 
make-  its  expression  Stand  out  from  its  fellows.  To  instruct  in 
drawing,  perspective,  and  painting,  definite  formulas  must  be  found 

to  suit  the  greatc 
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Most  lives  are  too  scattered  by  the  resistless  tide  of  adverse  circumstances  to 
seriously  consider  any  vital  principle  underlying  human  welfare,  and  much  less 
the  giving  of  a  life  to  making  a  spring  in  the  mountains  that  shall  push  its  chan- 
nels through  hill  and  rock  to  the  sea.  It  is  much  easier  to  ride  in  the  carriage  of 
current  literature  past  our  neighbor's  house  and  patronize  his  art  and  architec- 
ture. The  pulling  it  all  to  pieces  is  quite  exhilarating.  But  the  building  of  our 
own  house  is  quite  another  matter,  and  it  soon  becomes  a  very  serious  consider- 
ation if  it  is  to  cover  the  ground  of  all  our  future  wants.  To  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple, I  compare  youthful  aspiration  with  the  cooler  judgment  id' later  years;  l 
compare  the  aspiration  of  all  beginners  with  the  feeling  of  the  veteran  artist  who 
has  seen  the  best  the  world  can  show,  ft  is  always  the  same  story  id'  unsatisfied 
ambitions  and  weary  struggling  alter  the  unattainable.  Tin-  difference  in  the 
two  stages  of  experience  is  simply  that  the  youthful  aspirant  thinks  he  can 
catch  the  trick  of  opening  doors  to  fame,  while  the  older  man  knows  that  he 
cannot.  So  it  comes  to  the  finding  of  content  at  home,  by  the  old  doorway,  and 
the  reading  from  a  book  that  is  as  a  familiar  friend. 

I  recall  a  picture  of  boyhood  so  familiar  to  New  England  life  id'  fifty  years  ago. 
A  bare-footed  boy,  witli  overalls  rolled  up,  is  trudging  a  iter  the  COWS  over  the 
hill  pastures.  A  ragged  straw  hat,  that  had  seen  duty  in  catching  "  polly-WOgs" 
barely  kept  the  sun  from  the  brow  n  neck  and  lace.  Perhaps  a  checkered  shirt 
under  the  "galluses  "  completed  the  costume.  Put  this  light  trim  fitted  him  to  be 
the  "Arab"  of  the  hillsides.  No  tree  was  too  high  for  him  to  climb,  no  pool  too 
deep  to  swim  in,  no  orchard  too  private,  or  bird's  nest  too  carefullj  hidden  for 
his  searching  eye.    Every  rail  fence,  with  its  covering  of  berry  vines,  became  his 

property,  in  company  with  the 
squirrels.  He  knew  w  lien  "  young- 
sters," huckleberries,  dewberries, 
raspberries  and  every  eatable  thing 
should  ripen  for  his  benefit.  And 
the  dreams  and  superstitions  of 
such  a  period !  The  w nods  and 
pastures  were  full  Of  omens,  from 
the    buttercup    and    clover  leaf 

to   the    deserted    ruin    bj  the 
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d  also  have  the  greatest,  author- 
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t  number  of  pupi 
ityin  the  production  gone  before. 

This  in  Bplte  of  the  historical  fact  that  no  great  name  has  been  made 
in  art  through  convention  or  in  imitation  of  a  past  reputation.    So  that  it 

happens  that  onlj  a  few  minds  can  shed,  the  old  coat  of  the  school  environ" 
ment,  and  use  the  training  as  a  servant  to  find  the  road  that  shall  satisfy  the 
individual  aspiration.   And  so  very  few  make  it  the  pivot  upon  which  the 

whole  life  move-.    And  unless  the  question  assumes  this  importance,  how 

can  the  result  prove  absolute  and  commanding? 

To  analyze  an  impression  of  a  passing  ev  ent  or  a  phase  of  nature,  so  as  to 
present  it  fairly,  is  a  very  important  undertaking.  That  another  observer 
shall  agree  with  the  result  is  bardlj  probable,  and  thai  cither  shall  be  in- 
fallible Is  an  impossibility.  Eence.no  past  expression  Is  absolute,  no  pres- 
ent reputation  can  a--  e  to  stay,  and  DO  future  effort  Claim  to  be  iiiiiri 

a  searching  in  B  \a-l  field  that  lias  no  beginning  or  ending. 
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roadside.   "  Darning  needles "  were 
made  to  pierce  the  ears  of  bad  boys, 
and  strange  sounds  from  the  dark 
woods  were  sufficient  to  send  nimble 
heels  flying  far  from  danger.  Then 
came  the  budding  consciousness  of 
something  wrong  in  bare  feet  When 
a  girl  school-mate  rode  by,  dressed 
for  a  picnic.    Also  the 
strange  feeling  of  an  im- 
mense beyond  when  a  few 
borrowed  books  told  fairy 
tales    of    distant  lands. 
Next,  tbc  climbing  of  the 
tall  pines  to  look  over  the 
rocky  barrier  of  the  range 
of  mountains  to  the  south. 
Every  "ne'er-do-weel"  who 
IIIIIIWm"^MbB Ilk         traveled  witli  a  fund  of 
MllllflfWp^^  -Tories  waved  a  wand  of 

*  power  over  this  youthful 

imagination.  That  the 
magician  should  be  drunk  most  of  the  time  was  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence.  To  reach  out  and  do  great 
things,  like  the  heroes  in  bunks,  to  fly  and  ride  upon  the 
clouds,  to  annihilate  the  distance  that  gives  enchant- 
ment—all of  this,  is  the  dream  of  youth. 

Later,  after  long  years  of  labor  and  care,  the  moun- 
tain barrier  is  approached  from  the  other  side,  and  the 
hill  pastures  of  childhood  burst  upon  the  view  ;  but  how 
shrunken  and  small,  and  yet  how  peaceful  away  from 
the  noise  and  strife  of  the  world.  Other  bare-footed 
buys  tread  the  hill-sides,  with  eyes  full  of  questions  and 
hearts  full  of  eagerness  to  reach  out  into  the  swift  cur- 
rents of  life.  Here  is  the  same  youthful  aspiration,  only 
more  of  it  than  of  yore.  Schools  are  taking  up  the  study 
of  art.  and  the  sketching  umbrella  is  becoming  a  familiar 
sight  upon  the  green  meadows. 

The  artist  is  not  quite  so  strange  a  creature  as  in  the 
old  days  and  lie  is  no  longer  a  dreamer  in  public  estima- 
tion. In  many  respects  the  picture  is  the  same.  The 
young  are  climbing  the  tall  trees  to  look  out  just  the 
same,  but  more  of  the  old  are  coming  back  to  climb  the 
mountain  barrier  and  look  in.  Perhaps  it  would  do  no 
good  for  the  old  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  that  it  contains  all  that  art  can  express.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  any  use  to  say  that  in  the  great  world 
people  chase  each  other  like  wolves,  artists  as  well,  and 
that  figuratively  speaking  reputations  may  be  built  upon 
monuments  of  the  bones  left  in  the  struggle. 

Possibly  it  is  much  more  charming  for  a  youth  to  feel 
and  a  school  to  teach  that  sunny  France  or  Italy  has 
especial  ingredients  in  the  soil  to  make  great  artists  out 
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of  bare-footed  boys.  Possibly  if  a  boy  learns  to  draw  in 
a  New  England  college  it  is  not  the  same  as  if  educated 
in  Europe,  so  the  weary  round  must  be  gone  over,  to  find 
in  the  end  that  it  is  the  name  on  the  package  that  wins 
the  prize.  This  is  what  the  press  wants  to  talk  about, 
what  public  institutions  want  in  their  galleries,  and  what 
the  millionaire  wants  to  pay  for. 

Hence  the  student  soon  finds  that  lie  is  dominated  by 


of  the  track  where 
Ids  ambition  has  put 
it'.'  What  man  as- 
pires to  be,  or,  to  do, 
with  his  whole  na- 
ture, so  he  is,  noth- 
ing more,  nothing 
less ! 

While  two  or  three 
of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Northamp- 
ton, illustrated  in 
the  Quarter-Centen- 
nial edition  of  Tne 
Journal,  are  re-pic- 
tured in  this  publi- 
cation, they  are  all 
from  a  new  point  of  view  and  not  one  engravin 
in  the  first-named  work  appears  in  this, 
engraving  in  this  book  was  made  especially  for  it 
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r>Y  THE  CAPAWONK. 

Where'er  those  broad  tires  leave  their  trace, 
By  marsh  land  marge,  or  rough  ascent, 

There  comes  unto  the  time  and  place 
An  air  of  great  content. 

And  they  who  toil  the  weary  year 

With  little  hope,  and  less  of  cheer, 
Find  help  and  comfort,  waiting  here 

Beside  the  Capawonk. 

Whene'er  across  life's  pathway  drear 
Unfailing  friendship  marks  its  course, 

Henceforth  futurity  is  clear, 
Come  better  days,  or  worse. 

And  who  that  magic  spell  revere, 

And  woodland  echoes  list  to  hear, 
Discern  sweet  nature,  wondrous  near 

Beside  the  Capawonk. 

LAuitA  Sanderson. 
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A  BUFFET,  ANDIRONS,  BELLOWS,  ETC. 

a  market  that  demands  a  proper  label.  America  is  too  busy  to  grow 
in  art  herself,  but  is  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  great  names.  The 
plutocratic  tendencies  of  the  age  in  this  country  militate  against  the 
young  artist  having  convictions  of  his  own  in  regard  to  what  he 
shall  say  in  his  art,  and  also  against  the  moneyed  man  in  choosing 
what  lie  likes  to  hang  upon  his  parlor  walls.  By  and  by  this  haste 
and  turmoil  will  wear  itself  out,  and  men  will  learn  that  greatness 
in  the  artistic  life  is  just  the  same  as  greatness  in  another  direction, 
and  that  money  will  not  buy  it  or  insincerity  force  its  hand. 

And,  finally,  to  put  the  thought  more  directly,  I  use  one  example. 
Jean  Francois  Millet  painted  peasant  life  at  a  little  village  in  France. 
He  painted  it  because  he  loved  it,  and  in  the  teeth  of  every  pecuniary 
interest,  and  nearly  starved  in  the  doing  it.  Today  America 
sends  more  pilgrims  to  worship  his  familiar  haystacks  than  any  one 
else,  and  artists  spend  much  time  in  painting  the  neighborhood.  Is 
there  not  plenty  of  material  at  home  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  not  the 
lesson  plain  enough  that  if  there  is  no  art  or  greatness  in  the  soul  of 
the  artist,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Millet  will  not  save  him? 
And  also,  for  the  man  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  making  combina- 
tions that  draw  upon  the  life  of  the  masses  like  a  sponge,  so  there  is 
no  spark  of  love  left  for  the  home  of  childhood  away  back  in  the 
Connecticut  valley;  think  you  for  him  to  own  a  "Millet "by  paying 
twice  its  value,  will  help  his  personal  condition,  or  lift  his  soul  out 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD-TIME  POLITICS. 


We  see  and  hear  much  about  the  political  animosities  of  the  present  day, 
but  they  are  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  transpired  in  the  past,  timeout 
of  mind.  The  elections  of  1S01  and  lso.->,  in  a  measure,  took  a  religious  bias. 
It  w  as  openly  asserted  and  believed  by  a  great  portion  of  the  voters  of  New 
England  that  the  election  of  Jefferson  would  lead  to  the  burning  of  all  the 
churches  and  Bibles  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Jefferson  was  elected 
and  re-elected,  but  churches  and  Bibles  increased  and  people  began  at 
length  to  see  that  discussion  harmed  no  one,  and,  in  fact,  was  the  only  safe- 
guard of  liberty. 

When  partisanship  takes  the  form  of  practical  joking  or  fun,  both  sides 
can  enjoy  it,  for  it  leads  to  no  revengeful  memories,  and  the  story  I  am  now 
to  relate  is  one  of  that  description. 

The  Democrats  of  Northampton,  who  were  to  celebrate  the  election  of 
Gov.  Morton,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  by  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the  artillery 
company,  found,  after  digging  their  way  through  drifts  of  snow,  to  the 
arsenal,  the  guns  removed.  After  a  vain  search  for  them  they  sent  to 
Springfield  for  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  had  their  celebration.  But  the 
disappointment  rankled  in  their  hearts,  and  they  determined,  when  occasion 
offered,  to  pay  the  whigs  in  their  own  coin. 

The  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  in  1840,  gave  them  the 
desired  opportunity.  The  whigs  proposed  to  fire  a  salute  on  the  morning  of 
March  4,  1841,  and  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  coining  event. 
.Mindful  of  their  old  tricks  on  the  Democrats  they  set  a  watch  upon  the 
guns  (which  had  been  returned  to  their  places)  weeks  before  the  expected 
demonstration.  It  would  have  been  well  for  them  had  they  continued  it 
until  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  night  before,  deeming  themselves  secure 
from  molestation,  they  left  the  guns  in  charge  of  "Obed,  "  a  good  natured, 
harmless  old  man,  though  not  deficient  in  brave  talk,  with  the  strict  injunc- 
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and  then  asked  where  the  cider  was. 
Obed  knew  nothing  about  it.  lie  was  then 
told  that  Mr.  L  ,  a  staunch  and  well- 
known  whig,  was  to  have  sent  a  pail  of 
cidev  for  his  comfort  during  the  night,  and 
wa--  ,  ersuaded  to  leave  the  ^ims  in  charge 
of  the  officious  helpers  while  he  went  to 
procure  the  desired  article.  Without  a 
suspicion  of  wrong  he  started  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  L  .    lie  had  not  proceeded 

two  rods  before  the  guns  were  spiked. 
Obed  continued  on  his  w  ay  for  the  cider. 
When  he  had  aroused  the  prospective  fur- 
nisher of  the  refreshments,  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 

was  directed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  A  , 

where  he  found  the  desired  article.  Mr. 

L  ,  however,  who  had  returned  to  his 

bee  began  "to  smell  mice."  Jumping 
from  his  bed  he  hastily  dressed  and  ran 
for  the  gun-house,  not  far  distant,  and 
found  it  unguarded.  In  a  few  minutes 
Obed  came  in,  lugging  his  pail  of  cider, 
which  he  had  obtained  at  Mr.  A's.  A 
brief  examination  showed  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  and  a  storm  of  w  rath  broke 
upon  Obed.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "they  told 
me  they  were  whigs."    "You  old  fool," 

said  L  ,  "what  made  you  think  they 

were  whigs?"  "Because  they  seemed  to 
want  hard  eider  so  badly,"  replied  Obed 
This  was  a  clincher.    But  Mr.  L  was 


tion  not  to  admit  any  one  to  the 
gun  house,  even  the  man  who 
gave  him  his  instructions.  Arm- 
ed with  a  pistol  of  a  hall  mus- 
ket's length, and  an  old  "(Queen's 
arm "  crammed  with  destruc- 
tion, the  door  locked  and  braced 
with  a  plank,  the  doughty  guard 
calmly  awaited  events. 

Bat  "man  proposes  and  God 
disposes."  A  few  "sons  of 
Belial"  Of  the  democratic  per- 
suasion, met  that  night  at  the 
canal-house,  one  of  them  w  ith  a 
supply  of  rat-tail  files,  and  all 
of  them  inspired  by  that  old- 
time  beverage,   ".Hip."  tleter- 
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equal  to  the  occasion.  He  immediately  aroused 
Mr.  W  — ,  a  skilled  mechanic,  who  commenced 
drilling  a  new  vent,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  at  a  hall 
hour  beyond  the  appointed  time  the  guns  were  fired, 
with  no  further  damage  than  that  in  the  adjustment  "I 
the  gun  for  drilling,  by  accident,  it  was  let  down  on 
poor  Obed's  toes,  w  ho  went  limping  about  for  two  or 
three  months.  This  was  all  the  pay  he  received  for  his 
services.  After  the  salute  all  parties  met  at  the  canal- 
house  and  had  a  merry  time,  a  sequel  much  more  to  be 
commended  than  a  useless  and  enduring  quarrel,    w  . 
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mined  to  storm  the  camp  or  take  it  by  strategy. 
At  about  midnight  a  party  of  three  (two  of  whom 
are  deceased  and  the  remaining  one  w  ho  lives  to 
enjoy  the  relation  of  the  story  and  to  whom  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  a  truthful  relation  of  the 
affair)  left  their  seductive  tipple  and  proceeded  to 
the  gun-house,  near  the  cemetery.  Arrived  there 
they  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  admittance. 
Faithful  to  his  instructions  Obed  refused  it.  They 
then  Informed  him  that  an  organized  band  of 
"loco-focos"  (the  cant  name  which  the  whigs  had 
bestowed  on  the  democrats)  from  the  center,  were 
preparing  to  break  in  and  take  the  guns,  and  that 
they,  as  good  whigs,  had  come  to  his  assistance. 
This  was  enough,  the  doors  were  opened  and  they 
marched  in.  After  complimenting  him  on  his  ex- 
cellent preparations  for  defence,  they  slyly  got 
possession    of  the   arms,  blew  the  priming  out 


MUSIC  IN  "YE  OLDEN  TIME." 

Listening,  as  1  occasionally  do,  to  the  best  sacred 
music  in  our  church  service  1  find  myself  often 
comparing  finished  music  to  that  which  1  listened  in 
my  boyhood.    And  this  leads  me  to  remembrances  of 
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[lustration.  Thia 
now  almost  Indis- 
pensable element  in 
teaching  whs  then 
embodied  in  exam- 
ples of  our  teach- 
er's voice  one  of 
not  peculiat  attrac- 
tion.   The  classes 

were  divided  by 
sexes,  each  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the 
hall,  the  large  in- 
tervening space  be- 
ing occupied  by  the 
teacher,  whose?  tall, 
gaunt  and  ungainly 
form  was  paraded 
up  and  down  the 
middle  space  with 
a  self  consciousness 
of  dignity  that  even 
at  this  distant  day 
excites  my  laugh- 
ter. The  instru- 
mental part  of  the 
lessons  consisted  of 
two  Antes,  a  tenor 
viol  (as  it  was  then 
called)  and  a  bass 
viol.  Our  curricu- 
lum embraced  one 
solitary  book,  the 
"Hridgewater  Col- 
lection," consisting 
mostly  of  the  sim- 
plest tunes,  some 
of  which,  if  sung 
at  the  present  day, 


THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


the  old  "singing-school."  No  town  in 
Massachusetts,  however  small  in  popu- 
lation or  humble  in  pretension,  but  had 
this  then  indispensable  requisite  to 
church  service,  and  indeed  to  the  pre- 
liminary rites  in  the  worship  of  Hymen. 
The  weekly  lesson  in  music  was  always 
looked  forward  to  by  Damon  and 
Phyllis,  for  the  opportunity  to  escort 
and  be  escorted  to  and  from  the  school. 
But  I  am  wandering  from  the  business 
in  hand.  My  first  essay  to  the  study 
of  this  most  delightful  of  sciences  was 
under  the  tutorship  of  G.  W.  Lucas, 
long  time  leader  in  the  First  church 
choir  of  Northampton,  but  a  man  well 
known  throughout  the  county.  His 
school  was  in  the  winter  season  held 
in  the  old  town  hall.  His  classes 
aggregated  from  fifty  to  seventy-five, 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  term,  of  about 
three  months  duration,  cost  two  dollars 
per  pupil.  We  began  with  the  initial 
elements,  but  had  no  blackboard  for 


OX  WEST  BROOK. 


would  move  the 
mirth  of  an  audi- 
ence. "Pelew," 
"Kn  aresbor- 
ough,"  "Totali- 
ty "  and  other 
hideous  cogno- 
mens were  the 
designations  of 
the  tunes  over 
which  we  were 
drilled.  But  our 
highest  attain- 
ment was  "Den- 
mark." the  sub- 
limation of  our 
teacher's  effort. 
That  mastered 
we  were  consid- 
ered fit  for  a 
public  exhibi- 
tion free  to  all. 
It  was  then  that 


WEST  IiltOoK  CASCADE. 

our  teacher  shone  forth  in  his  true 
colors.  His  tall  form,  gigantic  feet  and 
elongated  neck,  with  "side-board" 
collar  for  a  support  to  his  ears,  remind 
me  of  Irving's  description  of  Ichabod 
Crane.  His  temper  was  not  of  the  best, 
as  his  severe  outbreaks  of  passion  often 
testified.  The  girls  made  no  end  of  fun 
of  his  person  and  peculiarities.  But 
justice  must  admit  that  he  was  a  true 
lover  of  bis  science,  crude  and  uncul- 
tured as  it  was  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

His  especial  hatred,  and  he  had 
many,  was  the  introduction  of  church 
organs,  which  he  declared  would,  if  en- 
couraged, utterly  destroy  all  truly  de- 
vout musical  worship.  When  one 
knows,  as  I  do,  by  the  words  of  my  an- 
cestors, the  horror  witli  which  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bass  viol  in  church 
music  was  regarded,  he  need  not  won- 
der at  his  disgust  and  fright  at  the 
thought  of  this  new  infringement  on 
antiquated  notions.  To  the  day  of  his 
death,  not  long  ago,  he  "bore  testimony"  against  the  "box 
of  whistles." 

The  long  struggle  in  Northampton's  first  parish  over  the 
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introduction  of  the  organ  need  not  be  alluded  to.  It  was  not  until  1856,  that  its 
persistent  friends  triumphed,  it  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  two  of 
it-  members  of  an  almost  life-time's  attendance,  left  the  church  on  this  account, 
ft  must  be  said  in  their  behalf  that,  in  a  musical  sense,  they  could  not  distin- 
guish "  Yankee  Doodle "  from  "Old  Hundred."  " Times  have  changed  and  we 
have  changed  with  them,"  and  we  can  now,  the  poorest  of  us,  listen,  weekly,  to 
the  music  of  masters  whose  works  are  imperishable,  without  money  and  without 
price.  Vikux  Temps. 

Old-Time  Northampton  Humorists. 

There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  New  England  of  a 
respectable  si/.e  that  ha- not  within  its  borders  one 
person  at  least  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  the 
wan  par  excellence.  Underneath  the  inborn  grav- 
ity and  decorum  that  the  original  puritan  natu- 
rally observes  in  his  discourse  with  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  there  lurks  a  sly  and  hearty  humor  in 
general,  rarely  exercised,  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  to  be  occasionally  observed.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  seems  to  center  in  one  individual,  in  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  the  general  solemnity  of 
the  rest. 

Kvery  generation  has  had  its  hero  of  fun  and 
frolic,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  older  people  than 
myself,  and  in  Diy  youth  the  palm  was  awarded  to 
one  whom  I  shall  designate  only  by  the  initial 
"  M ."  He  had  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  craft 
of  printers,  and  possessed  a  true  genius  for  prac- 
tical jokes  and  sayings,  that  hail  the  extra  merit  of 
bearing  no  malice  with  them,  lie  had  comrades, 
however,  who  were  not  so  observant  of  the  pro- 
prieties in  their  manner  of  inflicting  personal  jokes 

and  our  friend,  on  some  few  occasions,  was  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  law 
for  unwarranted  freedom  in  his  playful  demonstrations.  His  experience  was 
obtained  in  the  (lays  when  apprentices,  just  commencing  their  trade,  were  upon 
their  first  day  of  service  furnished  with  a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with  a  huge  empty 
wooden  box  and  -cut  on  a  fruitless  search  for  round  squares,  square  rat-tail  files, 
India  rubber  screw-drivers,  rye  and  indian  lightning-rods,  spoon  moulds,  strap 
oil,  etc  ,  calling  on  one  only  to  be  sent  to  another,  and  by  him  to  another,  and  so 
on,  until  he  had  made  the  circuit  of  half  the  town,  before  the  true  inwardness  of 
of  his  errand  dawned  upon  his  perception 

The  first  of  his  jokes  that  came  to  my  knowledge  was  played  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting young  colored  man,  who,  in  preparing  for  his  wedding  day,  had  purchased 
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a  pair  [of  'iancy 
shirts  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  was 
desirous  of  hav- 
ing them  marked 
witli  his  name. 
Applying  to  our 
hero,  he  was 
kindly  offered 
tlic  favor  gratis. 
Calling  at  the 
printing  office  on 
the  auspicious 
morning  be  re- 
ceived the  arti- 
cles neatly  tied 
up  and  wended 
his  w  ay  home  to 
inspect  them. 
His  a  s  t  o  n  i  s  h- 
ment  may  be 
conceived  when 

he  found  the  fronts  of  both  ornamented  with  his  name  in  six-line  pica  (type-letters  an  inch 
high)  and,  underneath,  the  picture  of  a  huge  stallion,  all  in  the  blackest  of  printer's  ink. 
His  rage  was  appeased  only  by  the  gift  of  two  new  shirts,  for  which  "  M  "  paid  cheerfully. 

The  favorite  resort  of  the  fraternity  for  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  chief  in  mis- 
chief was  a  well-known  grocery  store,  where  most  of  them  could  be  found  on  any  week- 
day, seeking  for  some  unwary  victim  for  their  sport.    It  was  at  this  place  that  on  a  dismal 

sloppy  day  in  winter,  a  stranger  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  store,  who  wore  then  the  unusual 
outfit  of  india  rubber  overshoes,  one  of  w  hich  bad 
received  a  puncture  in  the  toe  part,  that  admitted 
the  water.  Inquiring  for  a  repairer  of  such  arti- 
cles he  was  referred  to  "  M  "  as  one  who  made  that 
business  a  specialty.  Divesting  himself  of  the 
pair  he  handed  them  to  "  M,"  who  told  him  to  call 
for  them  in  the  afternoon.  The  self-styled  repair- 
er proceeded  to  a  tin  shop  across  the  way,  where 
he  cut  off  the  toe  of  the  perfect  shoe,  forced  it  over 
the  toe  of  the  leaky  one  and  fastened  it  w  ith  waxed 
ends.  On  the  remaining  shoe,  then  robbed  of  its 
frontal  portion,  he  placed  a  tin  toe,  secured  by 
copper  rivets,  the  w  hole  presenting  the  appearance 
of  an  armored  canal  boat.  W  hen  the  unfortunate 
owner  appeared  to  claim  his  shoes,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  them,  the  artisan  was  wisely  absent, 
escaping  the  torrent  of  imprecations  of  the  enraged 
victim,  who  swore  vengeance  on  the  cheat  w  ho 
humbugged  him.    But  the  ludicrous  aspect,  in  the 

end,  prevailed  over  the  sorrowful,  ami  the  matter 
was  somewhat   compromised  by  "M"  standing 
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treat  all  around.  When  outside  victims  grew  scarce,  the  members  of  (his  delectable  body 
did  not  hesitate  to  immolate  any  of  their  own  number,    Among  them  was  a  person  of 

more  than  mature  years,  of  a  quiet  and  harmless  disposition,  but  keenly  fond  of  such 

amusements.    He  was  also  made  to  "see  how  he  liked  it."    One  burning  hot  daj  flic 

conclave  was  in  session  at  its  quarters  when  the  wiliest  of  the  lot  incited  "M"  to  plaj 

asorrj  joke  on  this  good-natured  comrade.  In  the  rear  of  the  shop,  where  they  were 
seated,  were  the  heavy  goods  of  the  store,  among  them  several  hogsheads  of  molasses 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  measures,  drainers,  etc.,  the  latter  half  full  of  waste 
treacle,  With  a  plentiful  admixture  of  Hies  and  all  manner  of  creeping  things.  Of  this 
sllmj  and  disgusting  mass,  the  instigator  had  obtained  a  gallon  measure  full,  and  by 

persuasion  and  the  aid  of  sundry  stimulating  doses,  induced  " M  "  to  turn  it  upon  the 

nearl)  bald  head  of  their  comrade.  The  rage  of  the  sufferer  was  great  and  natural.  The 
Instigator  suggested  a  legal  prosecution  and  a  warrant  was  obtained.    As  soon  as  it  was 
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placed  iii  the  bands  of  the  sheriff  the  same  person  conveyed  information  to  "M" 
and  furnished  him  with  a  hiding  place  in  the  barn  of  his  friend.  He  then  told 
the  sheriff  of  "M's"  retreat  and  hastened  to  tell  the  culprit  that  he  was  no 
longer  safe  there.  Ee  had  but  a  moment  to  escape,  when  the  officer  made  his 
appearance  and  gave  chase.  The  river  furnished  no  obstacle  to  "M's"  flight, 
lie  dashed  through  the  stream,  leaving  the  officerin  bewilderment  on  the  banks, 
and  took  to  the  lower  meadows.  The  sheriff  then  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  to  the  meadows  to  intercept  him.  But  he  was  too  late.  Tin 
culprit  had  established  himself  on  the  farther  bank  of  a  deep  morass 
called  "  Creek  pond,"  which  no  team  could  cross.  Here  the  officer  beat 
a  parley  and  advised  "M"  to  surrender.  After  some  chaffing  from 
"  M  "  and  a  profane  allusion  to  a  great  gulf  mentioned  in  the  scripture, 
he  gave  himself  up  and  the  affair  was  amicably  settled. 

A  good  sized  volume  might  be  written  out  of  recital  of  the  freaks  of 
this  club  of  roysterers.  One  of  their  number  came  into  possession  of 
(piite  a  sum  of  money,  took  some  of  his  chums  to  New  York,  where  he 
entertained  them  sumptuously  for  a  few  days,  and  then  left  them  in  the 


How  the  "Ox-Bow"  was 


This  explanation  is  now  given 
of  the  change!  in  the  "Ox-bow  " 
Waters  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
in  Null hampton  i 

Before  1840,  the  liver  Mowed 
around  the  great  curve  known 
as  the  "Ox-bow,"  going  :i 
miles  to  gain  thirty  rods.  In  the 
fall  of  1839,  one  of  the  village 
farmers  ploughed  a  strip  id'  land 
which  ran  across  the  neck,  and 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1840.  a 
jam  of  ice  in  the  bow  set  the 
water  back  so  that  it  ran  across 
the    ploughed    field.    In  a  few 

Lours  it  had  cut  a  new  channel. 
This  caused  great  rejoicing  in 
the  towns  above,  and  in  North- 
ampton the  bells  were  rung,  for 
they  were  three  miles  nearer 
tide-water. 

•  IHl" 

I, nek ,  indies,  I  pray;  where  the  river 
below. 

Like  a  flirt,  thought  to  make  a  fine 
movement ; 

Ami  so  in  a  passion,  it  cut  its  old 
bow  (beau), 
But  found  it  no  wondrous  improve- 
ment. 

it  never  again  could  get  round  that 

old  bow  (beau) 
Willi  all  its  palaver  anil  dicker, 
Nor  found  it  another,  and  so  you 
must  know, 
ft  ran  out  but  so  much  the  quicker. 

— Alt.  Holyoke  Allium. 
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city  penniless,  to  get  home  the  best  way  they  could.  At  times,  when  business  was 
slack  with  the  jokers,  they  found  means  of  enjoyment  in  stopping  the  draught  of 
chimneys  by  mounting  roofs  and  placing  boards  on  the  outside  aperture,  and  in 
other  countless  methods  of  annoyance.  Fishing  parties  were  made  up,  ending  with 
a  supper,  at  which  some  unsuspecting  guest  partook  of  fried  black  snake,  ingen- 
iously cooked  and  served  to  resemble  eels. 

But  space  will  not  allow  of  any  but  this  barest  outline  of  the  numerous  exploits  of  this 
never-to-be-forgotten  conclave  of  mischief-makers.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  they 
have  perpetrated  their  last  jokes  and  even  the  memory  of  them  is  fast  fading  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  few  who  were  personally  cognizant  of  the  results.  Nonotuck. 


Hampshire  county  is  not  only  greatly  favored  with  natural  attractions,  but  it  is 
blessed  with  rare  educational  facilities.  Probably  no  county  in  the  United  States  can 
boast  such  a  remarkable  showing  of  literary  institutions. 

Northampton  has  Smith  college  for  young  women,  an  institution  of  the  highest 
grade;  the  Mary  A.  Burnham  preparatory  school,  Hillyer  art  gallery,  free  Florence 
kindergarten  and  soon  to  be  established  an  agricultural  college,  and  one  of  the  largest 
libraries  in  the  world,  as  previously  noted. 

Amherst  has  its  world-famed  classical  college  for  young  men,  besides  one  of  the 
best  equipped  agricultural  colleges  in  the  country  and  a  preparatory  institute.  South 
Hadley  has  Mt.  Holyoke  female  college,  founded  by  Mary  Lyon,  Easthampton  Willis- 
tor  seminary  and  Hatfield  .Smith  Academy— all  these  institutions  of  the  highest  grade 
of  their  kind. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  the  public  school  system  of  all  the  towns  in  the  county  is 
excellent;  in  many  places  it  is  far  above  the  average  of  the  state.  This  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  new  system  of  district  superintendence  and  the  improved  methods  brought 
forward  through  intellectual  culture  generally.    The  towns  are  more  liberal  in  their 
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school  appropriations,  and  parents  and  school  authorities  are  more 
vigilant  in  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children,  so  much  so  that 
the  truant  school  established  by  the  county  has  had  but  one  pupil 
therein  the  past  year. 

Any  who  feel  attracted  to  Hampshire  county  may  thus  feel  the 
additional  incentive  to  come  here  which  rare  and  exceptional  liter- 
ary and  educational  privileges  always  inspire.  Those  great  discov- 
erers and  servants  of  humanity,  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  George 
Kciman,  have  passed  by  many  great  cities  to  give  the  capital  of 
Hampshire  a  call  and  lecture,  and  it  was  at  Northampton  that 
Stanley  received  his  last  call  to  Africa.  The  modest  boards  of  the 
local  temples  of  Thespis  have  echoed  to  the  ambitious  Greek 
tragedy  work  of  Harvard,  contemporaneously,  by  Smith's  young 
ladies  ;  whose  musical  work,  through  their  instructor,  Dr.  Blodgett, 
lias  also  attracted  quite  a  national  attention,  and  Northampton's  new 
Academy  of  Music  i.s  destined,  doubtless,  to  reveal  many  more 
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triumphs  in  the  highest  form  of  intellectual 
culture  and  musical  art,  all  of  which  the 
people  of  Hampshire  have  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying,  as  sovereigns  of  this  favored 
locality. 


THE  ABANDONED  FARMS. 

Hampshire  county  has  unoccupied  some 
excellent  farms,  on  hill  and  in  valley.  They 
are  of  the  class  of  what  is  known  as  "  aban- 
doned farms,"  but  they  are  not  abandoned 
through  any  fault  of  the  land  or  the  sur- 
roundings. The  old  folks  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh  and  the  younger  generation 
have  departed  to  the  cities  or  to  western 
lands.  And  many  of  these  latter,  as  the 
editor  has  reason  to  know,  are  sorry  they 

went.   Now  let  them  come  back,  and  we  looking  towabds  the  catholic  church. 

will  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  them. 
We  need  hardly  do  more,  for  with  a 
re-stocking  and  fertilizing  of  the 
old  farms,  they  will  yield  more 
abundantly  than  ever  before,  for 
their  long  rest,  and  bring  their  own- 
ers such  contentment  and  peace  as 
farming  life  in  a  civilized  and  cul- 
tured country  alone  can  offer. 

Any  son  of  Hampshire  in  a  dis- 
tant state,  who  sees  these  pages, 
and  is  tired  of  burning  corn  or  feed- 
ing it  out  to  poor  stock,  and  would 
really  like  to  return  to  the  land  of 
his  fathers,  should  address  the  editor 
of  The  .Journal  and  we  will  see  that 
he  is  posted  up  how  to  get  hold  of 
sonic  of  the  practically  abandoned 
but  still  most  excellent  farming 
lands  in  Hampshire  county,  and  if 
he  has  spunk  and  energy,  we  think 
he  can  come  back  here  and  make  it 
pay,  through  market  gardening  or 
otherwise.  Within  a  few  years  probably,  our  beautiful  hill  and  valley  towns  will  be  filled  with  sum- 
mer visitors.  Hampshire  is  already  vying  with  Berkshire  county  in  rural  attractions  and  its  educa- 
tional facilities  give  it  this  advantage  over  its  sister  on  the  west.  Some  day  the  market  gardeners  w  ill 
multiply  in  Hampshire.  The  city  of  Northampton  now  requires  the  services  of  many  of  them,  and 
the  towns  want  them  more  and  more,    nere  is  a  chance  for  the  live,  wide-awake  but  impoverished 
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fa  rmer  of  the  west  to  return  bome,  and  go 
to  raising  small  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
the  land  of  his  lathers.  If  he  can  net  rid 
of  his  investments  west,  this  is  the  time 
for  him  to  come!  as  good  judges  arc  of  the 
opinion  that  never  again  can  the  "  aban- 
doned farms  "  be  obtained  so  cheaply- 
Read  the  words  of  Charles  Sumner 
as  he  stood  on  Mount  Holyoke,  and  looked 
over  the  Connecticut  valley,  A.ug.  12,  1K47: 
•'  I  have  been  all  over  England,  have 
traveled  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land; i  have  passed  up  and  down  the 
Rhine,  have  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and 
stood  on  the  Canipagna  at  Rome;  but 
have  never  seen  anything  SO  Surpassing- 
ly lovely  as  this." 


OUTHAMPTOK,  PROM  THE  1111,1.. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Stand  we  on  the  western  height, 
Where  the  old  oak  forest  grew, 

Gazing  with  entranced  delight 
O'er  the  wide  expanding  view. 

Fair  Southampton's  clustered  homes 
Shine  beneath  the  arching  trees, 

Where  with  health  and  blessing  conies. 
Whispering  soft  the  summer  breeze. 

Kane  where  Judd  with  pious  care 
First  for  God  and  goodness  strove, 

Hall  of  learning  rising  there 
In  the  academic  grove. 

Pomeroy  Mountain,  clothed  with  wood. 
Mount  Tom's  grand  and  rocky  crest, 

Through  the  ages  long  have  stood, 
Sentries  of  the  east  and  west. 

Broad,  green  meadows,  grazing  herds. 
Corn-fields  to  the  breeze  that  bend, 

Hillside  views  that  baffle  words 
In  the  glorious  prospect  blend. 

Flows  the  Manhan's  silver  stream, 

By  the  banks  it  freshly  laves, 
Giving  back  the  noonday  beam, 

Brightly,  from  its  glancing  waves. 

Slowly  moving  harvest  wains 
To  their  sheltering  garners  creep — 

Swiftly  Hying  peopled  trains 
Through  the  fields  and  woodlands  sweep. 

Yonder  sunlit  marbles  glow 

And  their  silent  vigils  keep, 
O'er  the  hallowed  dust  below, 

Where  the  loved  and  honored  sleep. 

Who  "  their  bleeding  country  "  saved 

By  their  deeds  of  valor  done! 
Sonic  have  left  their  names  engraved 

On  the  monumental  stone. 

Not  in  all  the  realms  of  earth, 
Not  through  all  the  years  of  time, 

Did  a  nobler  cause  have  birth, 
Or  a  triumph  more  sublime! 


Attractions  of  the  Hampshire  Hills. 


A  SOUTHAMPTON  BROOK. 


There  are  but  few  communities  in  New  England  so 
remote  now,  from  railroads,  and  the  bustle  of  large 

towns,  as  to  show  no  signs  of  departure  from  the  habits  and  life  of  "the  good 
old  days"  of  stage-coach  and  tavern.  City  worn  people,  with  ancestral  ties 
attaching  them  to  these  hills  of  New  England,  are  finding  paths  to  the  quiet, 


healthful  hill-towns  of  childhood  memories  and  tradi- 
tions; and  in  many  cases  during  the  past  decade 
deserted  homesteads  have  been  repaired  and  pretty 
summer  cottages  have  been  built  on  commanding  sites, 
where  groups  of  delighted  children  luxuriate  iduring 
a  part  of  the  yean  on  broad  fields,  in  exchange  for  the 
few  feet  of  ground  belonging  to  the  city  home. 

In  comparison  with  the  Berkshire  hills,  so  celebra- 
ted for  their  attractions,  the  Hampshire  hills  have  not 
quite  an  equal  degree  of  accessibility  to  people  from 
the  cities;  but  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  their 
drives,  along  hill-tops  and  by  winding  streams  and 
hiding  brooks  — which  here  and  there  drop  into 
cascade  or  falls— the  Hampshire  hills  excel. 

Plainfield,  Goshen,  Cummington,  Chesterfield  and 
Worthington  are  all  from  ten  to  fourteen  miles  from 
railroad;  and  yet  so  rapidly  are  these  places,  espe- 
cially Chesterfield  and  Worthington,  becoming  summer 
resorts  for  people  from  Boston,  Springfield.  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  even  from  the  cities 
of  Columbus  and  Chicago,  that  the  signs  are  many  of 
the  "old  paths  "  of  traditional  life  being  forsaken  for 
the  newer  ways  of  the  less  natural  life  of  the  city. 
Probably  those  who  come  to  the  hills  for  a  few  week- 
rest,  and  to  enjoy  the  pure  water,  clear  and  fragrant 
air,  wholesome  food,  and  hurryless  spirit  of  rural  life, 
are  the  least  anxious  to  change  the  customs  of  the 
native  population. 

Many  an  old  piece  of  colonial  furniture  has  been 
hunted  out  and  brought  down  from  the  garrets  of 
centenary  houses,  to  the  glad  surprise  of  the  "city 
visitor,"  who  purchases  it  for  a  few  shillings  from  an 
honest  dweller,  who  suffers  a  little  in  conscience,  if  In- 
takes anything  for  the  discarded  old  spinning-wheel, 
or  chair  or  desk,  w  hile  on  the  other  hand  the  pur- 
chaser is  exultant  and  feels  quite  guilty  that  so  small 
a  price  is  paid  for  so  great  a  treasure,  to  be  polished 
and  then  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  city  house. 

There  is  no  detraction  of  interest  or  enjoyment  on 
part  of  the  people  who  come  from  the  City,  because  of 
the  blunt,  rugged,  homely  and  characteristic  ways  of 
the  hill  town  farmer.  And  yet  changes  do  come. 
Rome  conquers  Greece,  and  still  the  Greeks  are  made 
the  teachers  of  the  Romans,  because  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion is  higher.  The 
native  population 
hold  the  ground 
and  the  rule,  and 
would  not  be 
driven  to  accept 
city  ways  and 
ideas  ;  but  if  these 
subjects  from  the 
town  bring  ways 
and  ideas  that 
seem  better,  they 
are  adopted.  It 
is  easy  to  recog- 
nize how  favora- 
ble the  conditions 
are  made,  for 
marked  trans- 
formations in  so- 
cial customs  and 
exhibit  the  novel  thoughts 
pirit  of  innovation;  but  as 
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ideas  in  practical  affairs  of  life,  when,  as  is  the  case,  those  w  in 
and  methods  come  not  as  compelling  conquerors,  or  with  the  : 
visitors  and  with  strong  sentiment  usually,  in  favor  of  the  old  fashioned  and  practical 
ways  of  the  people.  In  the  tide  of  emigration,  moving  westw  ard  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
many  enterprising  people  have  gone  from  the  Hampshire  hills.  It  can  be  safeh  said  that 
tin;  losses  in  population  in  the  county,  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  which  amount  in 
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bright  spirit  that  will  not  suffer  loss  of 
sunshine,  somewhat, by  living  week  after 
week  in  a  farmer's  or  farmer's  wile's 
sphere,  with  no  new  face  about,  but  the 
face  of  another  snow-storm,  with  winds 
piling  the  drifts  in  more  and  more  forbid- 
ding heights  along  all  the  highways  '.' 

So  it  is  a  .ureal  thing  for  those  who  have 
hurried  six  months  to  gather  the  feed  for 
stock,  ami  then  have  waited  six  months 
for  the  soil  to  be  ready  for  another  sum- 
mer's incessant  toil,  to  have  the  prospect 
of  seeing  people  come  into  the  community 
who  can  speak  about  failures  and  hisses 
even,  in  a  hopeful,  cheerful  tone  of  voice. 

2.  Another  advantage  to  be  emphasized 
is  from  the  new  ideas  brought  by  the  sum- 
mer excursionist  and  tourist  resident.  It 


The  future  of  the  Hampshire  hills  looks  more 
encouraging  in  every  way  than  for  thirty  years 
past;  and  much  of  this  brighter  outlook  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  attractions  of  the  hills, 
are  more  and  more  being  sought  out  by  those 
who  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  city. 


OLD  HOUSE  ON  l'O.MKKOV  MOUNTAIN. 

these  tow  ns  to  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  per  cent,  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  young  men  have  gone  to  sow  and  reap  in  the  more 
fertile  lands  of  the  west;  so  that  there  has  been  a  spirit  of 
discouragement  brooding  upon  the  people  of  the  hills,  having 
a  strong  tendency  to  paralyze  progress  and  let  in  elements  of 
decay,  which  have  affected  the  complexion  of  moral  as  well  as 
of  material  things.  But  within  the  past  few  years,  a  brighter 
and  more  hopeful  spirit  has  become  apparent;  and  this  has 
come  about  largely  by  the  return  or  periodic  visits  of  energetic, 
successful,  progressive  persons,  whose  presence,  even  for  a 
few  weeks  of  the  summer,  has  brought  encouragement  and 
impulse  to  better  ideas  and  movements  among  the  people. 

The  farmer  w  ho  used  to  go  to  church  in  shirt  sleeves,  when 
the  trying  weather  of  "dog  days"  came  on,  and  who  felt  no 
embarrassment  in  going  about  in  ragged  clothes,  is  succeeded 
by  the  fanner  who  is  careful  to  have  his  best  coat  on  in  church 
and  his  work  day  dress  in  every  way  respectable.  A  laudable 
ambition  is  fast  growing,  to  have  premises  improved,  barns 
and  houses  painted,  fences  and  lields  restored  from  an  aban- 
doned luok  and  condition.  A  wholesome  self-respect  seems  to 
be  inspired  by  the  look  and  fellowship  of  people  who  move 
about,  enjoying  as  visitors  the  scenery  and  freedom  of  the 
country. 

Lt  is  not  difficult  thus  to  sum  up  a  few  of  the  advantages, 
which,  though  not  so  apparent,  are  very  real  to  the  people  of 
the  hills,  by  reason  of  the  coming  back  of  friends,  and  the 
resort  thither  of  people  for  the  summer  weeks. 

i.  The  first  great  gain  to  notice,  is  in  the  direction  of  better 
spirits  among  the  resident  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
people  who  live  so  much  shut  up  to  themselves,  as  the  hill 
tow  n  people  are  compelled  to  be,  during  their  six  months  of 
w  inter,  suffer  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  hopelessness.  It 
is  only  by  the  fortification  of  good  health  and  scholarly  tastes, 
that  it  could  seem  possible  to  live  through  a  score  of  winters 
among  the  Hampshire  hills  and  not  develop  a  melancholy 
spirit.  This  can  often  be  detected  in  the  settled  tone  of  voice, 
which  has  become  sad  and  complaining,  even  when  speaking  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  even  cheerful  facts.    Where  is  the 


Till'.    FA  K  U  I'KT. 

The  Charms  of   Hampshire  County. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Hampshire  County,  and 
1  had  landed  at  Amherst.  The  business  that 
brought  me  to  this  part  of  the  state  was  not  so 
pushing  that  1  had  not  time  to  look  about  me.  I 
was  at  first  attracted  by  the  college  buildings.  In 
spite  of  my  Harv  ard  prejudices,  or,  rather,  in  the 
impulse  of  mj  Harv  ard  sympathies,  1  looked  kind- 
ly on  Amherst.  It  is  happy  in  its  location.  The 
hills  are  not  far  away ;  and  the  buildings  stand  on 
pleasant  grounds,  gracefully  slopingdown  to  v  illage 
and  meadow.  Here  are  abundant  influences  to 
Iced  the  imagination  and  stimulate  the  passion  for 
learning.  The  familiar  words  came  at  once  to  my 
lips : 


■This  castle  hath  a  plea 
Nimbly  and  swi  etly  d( 
t  uto  our  gentle  sense. 


seal :  the  air 
inimend  itself 


its.  1  fi 


d  ivvitho 
s  do  not  i 
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FALLS  IX  SOUTHAMPTON, 

is  true  the  ideas  thus  brought  are  not 
new  in  the  world,  nor  practiced  as  such 
by  the  visitors  in  the  rural  community, 
b'lt  in  the  Hampshire  hills  thov  inaj 
bequitenew.  To  anyone  who  has  found 
his  way  from  the  best  privileges  of  col- 
lege and  seminary,  and  has  lived  awhile 
in  the  ambition  of  giv  ing  the  best  results 
of  his  education  to  the  people  of  these 
hills,  there  must  be  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  sons  and  brothers 
and  daughters  and  sisters,  who  have 

been  some  time  away  among  people 

of  great  cities  and  abundant  privi- 
leges, and  w  ho  now  come  back  for  a 
brief  summer  vacation  among  conser- 
vative friends. 

These  are  the  ones  who  encourage 
plans  lor  establishing  public  libraries,  reading-rooms ; 
w  ho  further  the  work  of  setting  trees  on  public  and  pri- 
vate grounds  and  by  the  roadway;  who  help  to  build 
ami  furnish  a  new  church,  according  to  modern  archi- 
tecture and  idea-,  as  in  ('uniinington  and  Worthington. 

Than  it  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  great  encouragement 

to  the  towns  of  the  Hampshire  hills,  that  s  e  men  of  wealth  are 

taking  permanent  interest  in  these  places  of  their  early  life.  The 
influence  and  aid  of  a  few  public-spirited  men  of  means  in  the  tow  ns 
mentioned,  is  incalculable.  Their  stone  w  all  carefully  laid,  their 
sidewalk,  their  door-yard  and  lawn,  their  neat  cottage,  their  gifts  to 
public  enterprises  are  themes  of  conversation  worthily  turning  some 
of  the  easy  but  pernicious  drift  of  talk  on  unworth]  subjects.  No 

where  dog  I  examples  weigh  so  well  as  right  among  these  hills, 

where  Influences  g  1  or  bad  are  tenacious  and  persistent. 


And,  mingling  with  the  stu< 
a  twinge  of  envy)  that  all  the  bright  b 
lo  Harvard. 

On  another  day  1  visited  another  institution  for 
which  Amherst  is  famous,  the  Agricultural  col- 
lege. Considering  that  half  the  population  are 
farmers,  it  is  lit  that  scientific  research  and  cultiva- 
ted intellect  should  be  made  to  add  to  the  profits 
ami  delights  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  of  human 
vocations.    "These  fresh-water  colleges,"  I  thoughti 
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WE8THAMPT0N,  LOOKING  UP  THE  HILL. 

"have  some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  breath  of  the  salt  seas. 
Nature,  bountiful  everywhere,  lias  here  lavished  enough  to  charm  the  eye  and 
ele\  ate  i  lie  thought." 

But  I  had  to  forsake  the  spot.  A  short  tide  took  me  to  Northampton.  The 
time  came  when  I  had  reason  to  wonder  that  the  road  over  which  I  passed  was 
fortius  county,  so  nearly  level,  [did  come  up  here  with  an  artist's  eye,  in 
search  of  sublime  natural  pictures,  my  guest  was  eminently  practical  and  pro- 
saic. Yet  when  1  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  stately  river  whose  glories 
have  been  sounded  so  often,  I  stopped  to  gaze  on  what  1  saw,  and  imagine  what 
might  still  be  hidden  from  my  view.    I  afterwards  saw  more  of  the  valley  of  the 


'*  No  liner  village  glistens  in  the  sunlight,  or  nestles  undei  arching  elms,"  than  that 

which  "looks  over  upon  the  transcendent  yallej  "  of  I  ho  Connecticut. 

lint,  with  all  this  in  memory,  the  actual  Bight  surpassed  tin-  imagined  scene;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  claims  of  business,  I  lingered  for  days  in  the  pleasant  streets  and  rural 
walks  of  this  unique  town.  Architecture  may  boast  its  triumphs  in  vast  urban  structures; 
hut  here  may  he  seen  the  added  beauty  which  the  handiwork  of  man  gains  bj  the  form-  of 
living  green  in  the  midst  of  w  hich  the  creations  of  his  genius  are  reared.  One  is  compelled 

to  confess  that,  in  many  instances,  the  loveliness  of  the  setting  surpasses  the  brightness  of 
the  jewel ;  a  pleasing  fact  which,  however  it  may  have;  been  overlooked  by  the  thoughtless 
looker-on,  is  doubtless  appreciated  by  the  happy  young  ladies  who  seek  the  delights  of 
learning  in  the  classic  retreats  of  the  now  celebrated  Smith  college. 

And  w  hen  you  leave  the  streets,  and  wander  in  the  more  secluded  vallej  8  and  along  the 


OH  THE  HILL.  IN  WESTHAMPTON. 

brooks  or  miniature  rivers  with  which  the  town  is  enriched,  the  harmonious  combinations 
of  form  and  color,  the  foliage  of  tree  and  shrub,  the  sparkling  tints  of  blossom  ami  dower, 
present  pictures  of  loveliness  on  which  the  eye  is  never  tired  of  gazing.  There  are  scenes 
in  Northampton  which  rival  the  fairy  beauty  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  the  imagery  of  which 
has  long  been  the  despair  of  the  painter,  and  tempted  the  poet's  flight  almost  in  vain. 

Outlying  from  the  main  village  there  are  several  smaller  clusters  of  dwelling  ami  fac- 
tory, which  not  only  please  the  senses  of  the  worldling,  but  appeal  to  the  imaginative  mind. 
Of  these  the  chief  is  distinguished  by  the  poetic  name  of  Florence.  Here  is  the  magnificent 
temple  devoted  to  die  free  expression  of  the  most  advanced  conceptions  of  truth  and  good- 
ness. It  is  certainly  in  the  nature  of  things  that  minds  nursed  where  the  "  prodigality  of 
nature  "  has  embellished  her  external  forms  should  aspire  to  the  conditions  of  that  happier 
time  when  "Old  things  shall  pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new." 

I  have  attempted  nothing  in  detail,  but 
thrown  into  few  words  the  impressions 
made  by  a  first  visit  to  a  town  which  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  and  kindled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  so  eminent  a  genius  and  poet 
as  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly. 

But  I  had  to  has- 
ten away.  Follow- 
ing the  rail  to  its 
termination  in  the 
adjacent  village  of 
Williamsburg,  up- 
on whose  pleasant 
appearance  I  could 
cast  hut  a  passing 
glance,  I  mounted  a  stage  coach,  and,  after  a 
long  latter-day  ride,  dropped  at  nightfall  into  the 
J  village  of  Cummington.   The  scene  w  as  changed 
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Connecticut;  and  I  (not  an  untraveled  man)  pronounce 
its  landscapes  to  be  unsurpassed  anywhere.  The  inter- 
vales and  gently  sloping  terraces,  sparkling  with  the 
fruits  of  careful  culture;  the  variegated  colors  of  the 
fields ;  the  bright  rays  of  the  summer  sun  filling  the  air 
with  joy,  ami  irradiating  the  scattered  dwellings  with 
the  benediction  of  peace,  the  Inspiration  of  new  life  and 
hope  that  came  with  every  passing  breeze,— these  take 
one  at  once  out  of  the  dull  realities  of  a  plodding  world, 
into  the  realms  of  a  nobler  being.  This  valley  defies  de- 
scription; and  that,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the 
unexpected  impressions  by  which  I  was  captivated.  A 
river  valley  like  this  would  make  the  fame  of  any  land. 

Crossing  the  river,  I  entered  Northampton.  I  knew 
w  hat  terms  of  praise  had  been  lavished  on  this  tow  n.  I 
remembered  that  Jenny  Bind,  the  "Swedish  Nightin- 
gale," who  for  months  found  here  a  delightful  residence, 
had  summed  up  its  attractions  in  the  frequent  phrase  of 
"Paradise  of  America."  I  had  read,  in  the  pages  of 
"  Kathrina,"  that  l>r.  Holland,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  these  regions,  "had  crowned  it  as  the  "Queen 
village  of  the   meads."      I    knew    that   Henry  Ward 

Beecher,  in  his  novel  of  "Norwood,"  had  affirmed  that 
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take  a  train  going  west.  The  distance  was  said  to  be 
short;  and.  though  ]  knew  a  hill  must  be  surmounted  in 
getting  away  from  tins  charming  village,  1  did  not  anti- 
cipate a  long  drive,  lint  how  little  we  know  of  what  is 
before  us.  It  was  bj  no  means  my  first  experience  along 
the  roads  of  a  "hill  country,"  and  I  fancied  I  knew 
something  of  their  variations.  But  when  we  had  made 
the  first  ascent,  and  reached  an  elevation  which  afforded 
an  extended  view,  I  saw  a  landscape  new  to  me.  and 
which  might  well  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  most  pro- 
saic mind.  1  have  no  faculty  for  description,  which 
Byron,  perhaps  in  sport,  said  was  his  "forte."  You 
look  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  w  hen  it  is  still,  or  a 
vast  plain  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  and  you  see  but 
one  image,  that  of  an  immense  level  space,  a  monotony 
which  soon  tires  the  eye.  But  on  this  road  from  Cum- 
niington  to  Middletield,  all  that  you  look  upon  makes 
you  remember,  by  contrast,  the  ocean  or  the  plain  as  a 
type  of  poverty-stricken  sublimity.  Hills  closely  stacked 
in  irregular  tiers;  some  appearing  indistinct  at  first 
through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  at  the  roadside,  to  show 
their  summits  in  clear  outline  the  moment  after;  hills 
near  at  hand  standing  bright  in  the  sunshine,  hills  far 
away  bathed  m  ether .  ill  differing  in  height  and  in 


w  ho  shall  say  that,  as  he  stands  upon  the  heights,  both 
mind  and  heart  are  not  enlarged  by  the  visions  of  a 
bright  and  glowing  earth  which  these  heights  unfold  ? 
The  vast  billows  Of  the  hills  are  insensibly  bearing  him 
as  the  waves  of  ocean  bear  the  ships,  to  fairer  climes. 

One  scene  I  shall  never  forget.  On  reaching  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  higher  than  any  over  which  our  road 
had  led,  we  saw  that  it  at  once  descended  precipi- 
tously into  a  deep  valley  (I  think  one  of  the  branches 
of  VVestiield  river  ran  through  it)  and  ascended  a  lull 
opposite,  equally  precipitous  and  equally  high,  imme- 
diately beyond.  The  scene  arrested  our  progress. 
The  summer  season  was  in  its  glory.  The  farmers, 
the  few  that  we  saw,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  hay 
harvest,— and  there  was  nothing  inharmonious  in 
this.  Earth  was  made  for  man,  and  is  none  the  less 
lovely  for  his  presence;  for  what,  I  ask,  were  even 
nature  itself  without  him ?  The  fields  or  the  foliage 
had  not  yet  lost  that  rich  green  tint  w  hich  in  these 
latitudes  crowns  the  month  of  June  with  unspeaka- 
ble splendor.  The  sky  was  lavish  of  the  magnificent 
effects  which  it  alone  can  produce  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  clouds,  floating  lazily  in  upper  air.  had 
cast  the  valley  into  deep  shadow,  while  the  sunlight 
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but  the  beauty  had  not  departed.  This  quaint  little  vil- 
lage nestles  in  the  valley  of  what  I  was  told  was  the  main 
branch  of  Westfield  river.  It  would  be  gratuitous  to  name 
the  sensations  I  experienced  here.  In  a  spot  surrounded  by 
hills  on  every  hand,  so  that,  to  whatever  point  you  turn, 
you  are  forced  to  look  up,  what  moral  does  nature  more 
directly  suggest  than  that  man's  business  is  to  aspire,— 
to  mount  to  loftier  heights  of  moral  purity  and  intellectual 
grandeur.  I  had  conceived  myself  to  be  eminently  prac- 
tical; but,  to  my  surprise,  sentiment  took  possession  of  me 
at  once.  1  felt  that  the  spirit  of  Bryant  informed  the  scene. 
The  varied  effects  of  slope  and  meadow  spoke  in  distinct 
yet  harmonious  notes.  It  seemed  that  "  Thanatopsis " 
might  have  been  conceived  if  not  written  here.  Without 
the  aid  of  memory  I  could  read  the  opening  lines: 

"To  him  wliii  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer  hours 
Slie  lias  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 

lute  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware." 

All  the  "various  language,"  every  separate  dialect  of 
nature  may  here  lie  heard,  translated  to  the  nobler  instincts, 
at  least,  of  him  who  '•holds  communion  with  her  visible 
forms."  For  w  hat  is  external  nature  to  us,  and  w  hat  can 
it  be.  if  it>  wondrous  effects  do  not  minister  to  the  develop- 
ment of  OUT  higher  human  possibilities?  .So,  at  all  events, 
it  appeared  to  me.  Where  else  does  friendship's  ardent 
eye  kindle  w  ith  a  kindlier  glow  ?  Where  else  does  love 
breathe  a  purer  or  more  impassioned  sigh  '.' 

I,ca\ ing  Ciimuiington  witli  regiet,  and  with  the  impres- 
sion that  nature  had  no  more  surprises  for  me,  I  started, 
behind  a  span  of  spirited  horses,  towards  Middletield,  to 
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form,  and  seen  in  ever-varying  light,— here  are  countless 
picturesque  images  on  which  none  may  look  without  a 
kindling  eye  and  a  swelling  heart,  liven  Mount  Tom 
and  Mount  Holyoke,  as  seen  from  Northampton,  do  not 
so  deeply  impress  you,  The  methods  of  nature  surpass 
the  possibilities  of  human  taste.  If  these  hills  had  been 
built  by  human  hands  they  w  ould,  1  suppose,  have  been 
arranged  in  accordance  with  some  regular  design;  they 
must  stand  in  exactly  parallel  lines,  their  summits 
standing  against  the  sky  in  pro- 
portional gradation.  But  now 
they  are  scattered  in  every  con- 
ceivable position,  with  every  va- 
riety of  altitude ;  as  if  Jove,  from 
his  throne  in  the 
clouds.'had  pitch- 
ed his  thunder- 
bolts on  every 
hand, anil  they  had 
cooled  in  the  spots 

where  they  hap- 
pened to  fall. 
Would  man  have 
so  designed  them '.' 
Would  he  not  have 
placed  them  in 
Straight  lines,  so 
that  he  could  puss 
through  his  level 
\  allej  s.frnni  point 
to  point,  with- 
out the  toil  of 
climbing  hi  lis  ami 
descending  into 
vales'.'    But,  luck- 

il\  for  him.  he  is  born  into  a  world  where 
he  cannot  alwaj  s  plod  in  low-lying  ways, 
with  nothing  to  feed  his  nobler  aspira- 
tions   He  must  of  necessity  go  up;  and 


sparkled,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  pictured  slope 
beyond.  On  each  side  of  us,  also,  sunshine  and  shad- 
ow were  flecking  the  hillside  fields.  It  would  make 
the  fame  of  a  painter  who  could  fitly  put  on  cam  ass 
such  a  landscape  as  that.  1  could  no  longer  wonder 
that  a  man,  born  and  nursed  amid  such  scenes,  feels 
such  an  undying  attachment  for  his  nati\  e  hills. 

••The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  treads  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  bis  native  cliffs  no  more, 
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If  chance  he  hears  the  songs,  so  sweetly  wild. 

Which  on  those  cliffs  his  youthful  hours  beguiled. 

SI  a  i  t  s  at  the  long-lust  scenes  w  lucli  round  uim  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Night   had   nearly   overtaken   us  before   we  came 
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in  sight  of  the  iron  rail ;  but  I  was  well  content  to  abide  till  the  morrow,  that  1 
nii^ht  feast  on  the  views  which  Middlefield  presented,  before  departing  for  the 
west.  In  all  this  trip  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  had  not  been  unfitted  for  business 
by  the  Hashes  of  sentiment  and  visions  of  picturesque  beauty  which  had  cheered 
my  journey. 

"  I  love  not  man  the  less,  lint  nature  more 
For  these,  our  interviews." 

From  the  comparatively  level  drive  to  Northampton,  to  the  steep  roads  and 
wild  sublimity  of  the  upper  towns,  Iliad  passed  through  a  rapid  succession  of 
wildly  different,  but  equally  charming  scenes.  Afterwards  I  saw  other  parts  of 
the  county;  of  which,  if  I  spoke  more  particularly,  I  should  have  to  repeat  im- 
pressions similar  to  those  I  have  given.  This  trip  presented  a  fair  picture  of 
this  enchanting  land.  All  that  I  saw  only  confirmed  my  first  impression,  that  of 
all  the  comities  from  Cape  Cod  to  Berkshire,  Hampshire  must  be  pronounced  the 
queen.  Stranger  as  lam  to  nearly  all  her  people,  I  gratefully  lay  this  tribute, 
inadequate  as  it  is,  at  her  feet.  j.  m.  l.  b. 


too,  and  the  pasture  is  a  rough  sort  of  place,  full  of  swamp  holes,  rocks  and 
tangles  of  scrub  bushes  and  blackberry  vines,  [thought  to  myself  when  I 
see 'em  sweatln' away  there  that  it  was  mor'n  the  whole  thing  was  wutb. 

Hut  then  I've  always  noticed  that  DOJ  H  don'l  mind  any  amount  of  hard  work 

in  what  they  call  play  they  seem  to  enjoy  haul  work  ir  yon  only  call  it  hj 

a  different  name. 

"Well,  these  fellers  had  a  tent  with  'em  d  they  chopped  down  two 

little  trees  and  one  they  set  up  in  front  and  the  other  thej  used  for  a  ridge 
DOle  and  fastened  it  at  the  back  to  a  maple  tree  that  grew  right  in  tin-  -loin- 

wall.  When  they  got  their  tent  up,  and  their  things  inside  thej  chopped  a 

lot  of  boughs  off  of  a  pine  tree  for  bedding,  ami  took  those  Inside  Then 
they  took  a  spado  and  a  tin  pail,  and  went  for  some  w  ater.  "I'wan't  an  easy 
thing  to  find.  There  was  plenty  of  boggy  places  and  sometimes  a  little  dirty 
water  in  tin-  places  w  here  the  cows  had  Stepped.  In  one  place  the  follor> 
dug  a  hide,  bopln'  it  would  fill  up  with  (dear  water  after  a  while,  hut  if  ua- 
too  slow  and  they  kept  stampin'  around,  and  finally  on  t'other  side  of  the 
pasture  they  found  a  nice  spring  under  a  big  boulder.  It  w  as  gettln'  dusky 
now,  and  they  hurried  back  with  their  water  and  had  supper  in  front  of 
their  tent.  It  was  kinder  a  pretty  place  where  they  was;  well  up  SO  they 
could  look  down  over  the  pasture  and  fields,  and  half  a  mile  away  ill  the 
holler  you  could  ketch  glimpses  of  the  stream,  always  whisperin'  ami  com- 
plainin'  as  it  tumbled  over  the  stones.    It's  kinder  a  pretty  sound,  I  think. 
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"Yes,"  said  Uncle  William  Redtop,  in  response  to  my  question,  "there  be 
-inni'  camping  out  up  here,"  and  he  settled  himself  into  a  comfortable  position 
in  his  chair  on  the  piazza  and  continued:  "Last  summer  two  fellers  came  up 
from  down  Northampton  way.  They  had  a  pile  of  bundles  in  a  spring  wagon; 
a  woman  and  a  girl  were  on  the  top  seat  driving  and  the  boys  were  sittin'  on  the 
bundles.  They  were  lookin'  around  pretty  sharp  for  a  place  to  camp,  and  down 
here  a  ways  they  took  a  sharp  turn  up  Beech  hill  ami  drove  across  Henry  Toll's 
orchard,  which  is  pretty  rough  ground,  and  gave  'em  a  good  shakin'  up  I  guess. 
On  t'other  side  is  a  stone  wall  and  a  pasture,  and  they  couldn't  go  no  farther. 
So  they  dumped  all  their  goods  out  there  on  the  ground,  and  the  team  with  the 
woman  and  girl  in  it  turned  around  and  started  for  home  again.  It  was  about 
th  roe  o'clock  then. 

"The  fellers  didn't  seem  to  know  just  what  they  were  going  to  do.  They 
w  anted  to  get  up  on  high  ground  where  they'd  have  a  view  off.  The  orchard 
wasn't  much  of  a  place  for  that  and  I  guess  they  thought  it  was  too  civilized  be- 
sides. They  stood  around  and  talked,  and  looked  over  the  stone  wall  for  half 
an  hour  or  so.  Across  the  pasture  was  some  clear,  high  ground,  with  a  few 
maples  along  the  fence.  Finally  the  fellers  got  their  stuff  over  the  wall  and 
began  to  lug  it  across  the  pasture.  It  warn't  an  easy  job  they  had;  for  they  had 
a  stack  of  stuff  and  had  to  go  back  and  forth  a  good  many  times.   It  was  hot, 
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I  like  to  hear  it  nights.  I  shouldn't  want  to  live  in  no 
place  where  they  didn't  have  such  a  stream.  After 
supper  the  fellers  went  inside  the  tent  and  lit  a  lantern 
and  we  could  see  the  tent  shining  kinder  dim  like  up 
there  on  the  hillside  for  sonic  time. 

"Fust  thing  in  the  mornin'  they  were  down  to  our 
house  to  buy  some  milk.  They  said  they  didn't  sleep 
very  well.  You  see  they  could  feel  the  branches  of  them 
pines  too  plain  through  the  blankets  they  laid  over  'em. 
They  had  their  overcoats  on.  The  sun  was  hardly  up 
over  the  eastern  hills,  and  so  early  it  is  always  damp 
and  chilly,  and  usually  there's  a  little  mist  hanging 
about  the  holler  over  the  stream.  They  said  they  was 
going  down  to  the  gorge,  to  look  around  by  and  by, 
but  that  morning  they  walked  off  into  the  woods,  which 
they  thought  was  pretty  fine  around  here  ;  the  trees  was 
so  tall  and  handsome.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  down 
by  the  saw-mill,  poking  around,  and  then  they  followed 
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the  stream  down  half  a  mile  to  the  gorge.  They  took  off 
their  shoes  and  stockin's  and  jumped  along  on  the  stones,  or 
w  aded  now  and  then,  and  this  seemed  kind  of  fine  and  wild 
to  thrm ;  there  alone  w  ith  the  stream,  and  high  wooded 
hanks  on  each  side  and  the  water  workin'  its  way  along 
through  the  stones  and  houlders.  There  were  a  few  quiet 
stretches  eonsiderahle  clear  of  stones  and  in  one  of  these  the 
boys  took  a  swim.  It  w  as  down  at  the  gorge  they  had  the 
best  time.  That's  about  as  wild  a  place  as  I  ever  see;  narrow 
with  rough  precipices  on  either  side,  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  choked  up  witli  great  rocks  and  stones,  and  among 
'cm  the  water  always  roarin*.    It's  a  grand  sight  down  then1 
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fair  warnin'  first  and  then  if  he  don't  move  I  prose- 
cute.'   'Well,'  says  the  boy,  'It  was  careless  in  us 
not  askin'  your  consent  before  we  pitched  our  tent. 
But  we  were  in  a  hurry  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I 
had  no  idea  of  there  bein'  any  objection,  sol  really 
never  thought  of  hunting  up  the  owner.'    'You  were 
careless  and  WUSS  too,'  says  Toll.    'You've  been  tear- 
in'  down  the    stone  wall  to  make  a   lire-place;  I 
wouldn't  a  had  a  lire  made  there  for  no  money.  It 
'il  a  been  sure,  the  pasture's  so  dry,  to  have  spread 
and  you  never  could  have  Stopped  it.    I've  got  two 
cows  and  the  pasture  ain't  none  too  large  for 
'em  ;  and  you've  slashed  around  there  among  the 
trees  and  dragged  in  some  wild  cherry  branches, 
and  when  them  leaves  gets  w  ilted  they'll  kill  a 
cow  quicker'n  pizen.'    'I  don't  think  we've  done 
any  real  harm,'  says  the  other.     'We  should  put 
back  everything  before  we  left.'    'Well,  1  don't 
know  whether  you  would  or  not,"  he  says.  'I've 
been  up  there  and  torn  that  lire-place  to  pieces, 
and  put  up  the  stones,  and  I  dung  them  cherry 
branches  over  the  fence.   I  just  peeked  into  your 
tent,  but  1  didn't  tech  nothing.    Sonic  men  would 
a  torn  it  all  to  pieces,  but  that  ain't  my  way.  I 
always  warn  a  man  first.' 

"The  boy  saw  it  warn'tno  use  talking,  so  he 
said  they'd  move  the  tent  right  off,  and  walked 
away  up  the  hill,  and  he 
warn't  feelin'  over  comforta- 
ble i'i  his  mind,  I  can  tell  you, 
1  don't  think  myself  that  they 
had  done  any  harm  to  amount 
to  anything,  for  they  warn't 
the  rowdy  kind,  but  Toll  is  a 
pretty  close  old  feller.  Well, 
the  boys  wont  and  called  on 
Mr.  Streets,  who  owns  the  lot 
next  to  the  pasture  and  the 
(dd  gentleman  said  he'd  just 


in  the  spring  when 
the  Mood's  up,  the 
hollers  full,  the  wa- 
ter just  boilin',  and 
Idled  with  ice,  and 
rubbish,  and  stones, 
that  make  such  a 
noise  grindin'  and 
rushin'  along,  that 
you  just  can't  hear 
yourself  think.  The 
boys  I  w  as  telliif  you 
of  Climbed  around 
there  ami  had  a  pret- 
t]  line  lime  accord- 
in'  to  their  tellin'. 
When  the]  came  up 
out  of  i  he  holler,they 
stopped  at  Henry 
Toll's  bOUSfl,  to  see 

if  they  could  buy  soi  ipplcs.    Mrs.  Toll  came  to  the  door.    As  soon  as  she  understood  w  ho 

the]  were  she  told  'em  Mr.  Toll  didn't  want  'em  on  Ids  land.  'Is  that  BO?'  said  I  he  olilesl 
feller,  '  I  didn't  s'pose  therr'd  he  an\  objection.  Hut  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Toll  yet.  Where  is 
he?  '    '  lie's  been  up  (here  lookin'  for  you,  hut  he's  out  to  the  barn  now,'  says  the  woman. 

"The  younger  feller  went  lip  to  the  tent  and  the  older  one  wont  out  to  the  barn,  'loll  was 
under  the  enw-shed,  bill  when  he  saw  the  feller  coiiiiu'.  he  went  out  side  of  (he  load.  He  stood 
BOTt  of  Stiff,  With  his  feet  square  on  the  ground,  and  his  hands  on  his  sides,  and  the  young 
feller  saw  'I w as  plain  he  was  going  to  get  a  good  rakin'  over.  Toll  had  on  an  old  fidt  hat  kinder 
twisted  a  ud  jammed  in.  Be  had  a  Wrinkled,  smooth-shaven  face  and  he  stooped  considerable 
at  I  he  shoulders.    The  young  feller  tried  to  put  a  good  face  on  matters  by  savin'  'Qood  cveniif, 

it's  been  quite  hot  today.'  Toil  just  grunted  a  little.  'I  find,' says  the  feller, '  we've  camped 
on  your  land,  and  I  hope  you've  no  objections.'  1  I  want  youtoglt  otl'n  that  land  right  off,' 
BR]  s  Toll.  '  If  you  don't,  I'll  prosecute  you  if  it  takes  the  hist  cent  I've  got.  Some  men  would 
have  prosecuted  yOQ  without  ever  ft  warnlu'  you,  but  that  ain't  my  w  ay,  I  always  give  a  man 


as  soon  they'd  be  on  his  land  as  not.  So  they  wont  to 
work  and  got  the  tent  over  the  wall  and  fastened  it  to 
the  same  maple  tree.  They  wore  mighty  tickled  to 
think  they'd  hitched  onto  that  same  maple.  It  was 
dark  by  the  time  they  w  ere  through  and  w  hen  they'd 
got  their  milk  and  eaten  supper  1  guess  they  wore  glad 
to  go  to  bed,  for  I  didn't  see  the  tent  lit  up  mor'n  five 
minutes. 

" The  boys  came  on  Monday  and  they  staid  all  the 
week.  One  day  they'd  go  oil  in  this  direction  and 
another  oil'  in  that  and  I  guess  they  got  to  know  the 
roads  about  pretty  well,  and  didn't  leave  much  country 
unexplored.  They'd  tramp  the  woods,  and  climb 
around  the  caves  and  boulders  id'  the  hillsides,  and 
follow  the  streams  lor  miles.  They  fished  some.  too. 
but  I  never  heard  them  tell  they  ketched  anything. 
One  of  the  fellers  drew  pictures.  1  see  some  of 'em. 
1  didn't  think  much  of  'em;  but  he  said  they  were 
sketches  and  warn't  finished  yet. 

"They  invited  me  to  call  at  their  tent,  so  I  went  up 

one  evenin'.  They  was  settin'  out  in  front  eatin'  sup- 
per when  1  got  there.  They  had  a  lot  of  food  in  a 
basket  and  more  in  a  tin  box.  There  was  bread,  ami 
butter,  and  cookies,  and  milk,  and  cold  chicken.  They 
had  a  little  fire  going  and  had  cooked  SOUiethin'  the\ 
called  coco'.  They'd  Idled  a  couple  of  eggs  in  it.  One 
feller  spilt  his  by  having  the  cover  of  his  sail  dish  come 
oil,  so  'twas  more  like  salt  flavored  w  it  h  egg  than  t'other 
Way  round.  They  had  blackberries,  too.  They  bought 
some  most  every  day  of  our  folks,  and  they  said  they 
picked  and  ale  all  they  could  hold  during  the  day  w  hen 
they  were  walkin'  around  the  fields,  After  the]  wash- 
ed the  dishes,  which  they  didn't  waste  no  time  over, 
they  invited  me  into  the  tent  and  lit  the  lantern  anil 
hung  it  on  the  front  tent  pole.  It  was  a  pretty  snug 
place,  about  eight  feet  square.  The  bed,  when  they 
rolled  it  out,  took  up  hall'  the  Hour  room  and  their  other 
trai>s  scattered  around  didn't  leave  any  spare  standing 
room,  1  can  tell  you.    They  had  some  books  and  said 
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they  road  aloud  when  they  had  time.  Saturday  noon  their 
folks  came  for  'em.  It  wasn't  the  same  brought  'em  out,  but 
the  other  feller's.  There  was  a  man  and  [a  woman  and  two 
little  girls.  They  all  took  dinner  at  the  tent  and  then  went 
down  to  the  gorge.  The  girls  were 
pretty  lively  kind  of  girls  and  both  talk- 
ed at  once,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
canipin'  out  was  a  pretty  line  thing. 
They  got  everything  packed  up  about 
three  o'clock  and  drove  off.  Well,  they 
said  they  had  a  splendid  time,  and  1 
s'puse  they  dill.  If  you  like  roughing 
it  for  fun,  it'>  all  right,  hut  for  me  I'd 
ruther  take  it  easy  in  a  good  comfortable 
house.  Wliat  time  is  it  by  your  watch  V 
Most  two!  Well,  I  declare,  how  1  have 
talked.  .Shall  have  to  flax  around  if  I'm 
going  to  get  that  hay  in  this  afternoon." 

J. 


toll  age  that  malic  an  eastern 

landscape  a  vision  id'  para- 
dise itself.  The  idea  of  a 
mBI]  falling  info  raptures 
over  grave  and  sombre  Cal- 
ifornia, When  that  man  has 
seen  New  England's  mead- 
ow expanses  and  her  maples 
and  oaken  and  cathedral- 
windowed  (dms  decked  in 
summer  attire,  or  the  opa- 
line splendors  of  autumn, 
descending  upon  her  forests 
comes  very  near  being 
funny.  No  land  with  an 
unvarying  climate  can  be 
verj  beautiful.  The  tropics 
are  not,  for  all  the  sentiment 
that  is  wasted  on  them. 
They  seem  beautiful  at  first, 
but  sameness  impairs  the 
charm  by  and  by.  Change 
is  the  handmaiden  nature 
requires  to  do  her  miracles 
with.  The  land  that  has 
four  well-defined  seasons, 
cannot  lack  beauty,  or  pall 


SAP-GATHERING  ON  A  SMALL  SCALE. 


Mail  Twain  Contrasts  California  and 
New  England, 


One  of  the  queerest  things  1  know  of 
is  to  hear  tourists  from  '*  the  states  "  go 
into  ecstasies    over   the  loveliness  of 
"ever-blooming  California,"  and  they  i 
always  do  go  into  that  sort  of  ecstacies. 
But  perhaps  they  would  modify  them 
if  they  knew  how  old  Californians,  with 
the  memory  full  upon  them  of  the  dust-  i 
covered    and    questionable  summer 
greens  of  California  "verdure,"  stand 
astonished  ami  filled  with  worshiping  admira- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  the  lavish  richness, 
the  brilliant  green,  the  infinite  freshness,  the 
spendthrift  variety  of  form  and  species  and 
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Here  whisks  about  the  squirrel  brown  ; 

Here  thrush  or  robin  comes  and  sings ; 
Hut  standing  hen;  I  can  but  think 

Of  other  days  and  sweeter  things, 
Rowena  Darling. 

Here  baked  the  apples  in  a  row; 
Here  cracked  the  chestnuts  ripe  and 
sweet ; 

Here— Ah  !  1  seem  to  see  them  now— 
You  wanned  your  pretty  buskined 
feet, 

Rowena  Darling. 

And  here,  when  burned  the  embers  low, 
And  old  folks  long  bad  been  asleep, 

Your  heart  stood  still  to  hear  a  voice 
That  whispered — Oh !  how  warm  and 
deep, 

Rowena— 1  )arling .' 

Alas  !  how  many  years  have  fled 
Since  hearth  and  heart  were  warm  and 
bright 

And  all  the  room  and  all  the  world 
Glowed  witli  your  love's  supreme 
delight, 

Rowena  Darling. 

This  rose-hush  growing  by  the  door, 
Perhaps  yon  planted  long  ago: 

I  pluck  and  kiss  for  your  dear  sake, 
Its  fairest,  be  it  so  or  no,— 

Rowena  Darling! 


SAP-GATHERING  SCIENTIFICALLY. 

with  monotony.  Each  season  brings  a  world  of 
enjoyment  and  interest  in  the  watching  of  its  un- 
folding, its  gradual,  harmonious  development,  its 
culminating  graces,  and  just  as  one  begins  to  tire  of 
it,  it  passes  away  and  a  radical  change  conies,  with 
new  witcheries  and  new  glories  in  its  train.  And 
I  think,  to  one  in  sympathy  with  nature,  each  sea 
son,  in  its  turn,  seems  the  loveliest. 

From  "Moughing  It." 


Here  is  an  interesting  random  tradi- 
tion concerning  Chesterfield  :  The  story 
has  it   that    a   citizen  of  this  town 
named  Jesse  Willcutt,  who  lived  in  the 
town  as  early  as  1775,  heard  the  firing  from  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  by  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  on  Chesterfield  hill  and  the 
identical  spot  where  he  stood  at  the  time  is  pointed  out  to  those  curi- 
ous in  such  matters.   A  few  years  since,  at  a  cattle-show  at  Cum- 
mington,  Capt.  Joel,  one  of  the  grandsons,  appeared  in  the  procession 


ROWENA  DARLING. 


The  Story  of  one  Abandoned  Farm  hi  Chesterfield. 
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Till;  PASTURE  GATEWAY. 


KY  KKV.  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 

A  heap  of  mortar,  brick  and  stone, 

O'crgrow  n  with  shrubs,  o'errun  with  vines, 
That  here  was  once  a  house  and  home, 

How  ill  the  careless  sense  divines, 
Rowena  Darling. 

Not  careless  his,  my  friend's,  who  loves 

To  wander  in  familiar  ways, 
To  talk  of  olden  times,  and-  yes — 

To  celebrate  your  simple  praise, 
Rowena  Darling. 

Here,  once  upon  a  time,  he  tells, 

There  lived  a  girl  unknown  to  fame; 
The  country-side  no  sweeter  knew  , 

It  could  not  know  a  sweeter  name— 
Rowena  Darling! 
Here  w  here  the  birches'  silver  gleam 

Shines  where  the  hearth  lire  used  to  blaze, 
The  hearth-stone  still  you  can  descry, 

As  smooth  as  in  your  loveliest  days, 
Rowena  Darling. 
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with  five  generations  of  the  family  by  direct  descent,  on  horseback.  But  few  of  the  people 
cif  tin-  vicinity  that  have  not  seen  the  captain  officiating  as  marshal  or  officer  of  the  day  on 
many  a  patriotic  or  festive  occasion,  and  in  his  latter  years  he  sported  a  sash  taken  from  a 
confederate  officer  by  C.  T.  Macomber,  at  the  battle  of  Newborn,  N.  C. 

GERWADETA-A  LEGEND  OF  WEST  WORTHINGTON  FALLS. 


"Ah,  here  we  are!"  exclaimed  Miss  Miller,  jumping  lightly  on  to  the  large  table- 
shaped  rock  in  front  of  us  and  crossing  to  the  other  side.  1  followed,  but  gave  a  very  per- 
ceptible start  as  1  discovered  that  my  next  step  would  be  some  seventy-live  feet  below  and 
upon  the  wildest  profusion  of  jagged,  broken  rocks  1  had  ever  seen. 

Miss  Miller  laughed.  "  1  thought  1  would  surprise  you,"  she  said.  "  It's  West  Worth- 
iugton  falls  ;  isn't  it  lovely  '.'  "  It  certainly  was.  For  an  eighth  of  a  mile  below,  the  gulch 
was  literally  tilled  with  rocks,  cubical  rocks,  prismatic  rocks,  round  rocks,  Hat  rocks  and 
shapeless  rocks,  all  thrown  together  into  the  wildest  chaos.  Here  and  there  a  tiny  spruce 
had  found  a  bit  of  soil  and  now  raised  its  green  tuft  a  miniature  oasis  on  the  waste  of 
desert  rocks.  The  brook  that  leaped  madly  among  the  crags  at  our  feet  gathered  its  force 
in  the  pool  below  and  plunged  through  the  tumult  of  rocks,  falling,  shooting,  churning  and 
eddying  until  it  had  lashed  itself  into  a  long  line  of  white  foam.  But  the  falls!  the  dia- 
mond  of  all  this  unique  setting.  The  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  caught  the  Hying  spray  and 
Hashed  the  seven  colors  of  the  rainbow  from  the  chromated  light.  The  little  cloud  of  mist 
which  was  thrown  up  by  the  fall  of  the  water  into  the  pool  below  was  also  kissed|  by  the 


BROOK  AND  OI.O  PENSTOCK  ON    ROAD  TO  WEST  CUMMINGTON. 

in  tune  to  the  musical  murmur  of  the 
falls  below,  which  lulled  and  swelled 
on  the  changing  breeze.  "  Why  isn't 
this  place  visited  more'."'  I  asked. 
"It's  lovely."  Miss  Miller  did  not 
notice  my  question,  so  I  asked  another. 
"What  are  you  dreaming  about,  Miss 
M  '.'  Come,  let  me  share  your  poet- 
ical fancies."  "  I  wasn't  dreaming 
about  anything,"  she  replied.  "1  was 
only  thinking  of  the  poor  Indian  maid- 
en ;  do  you  think  'tw  as  really  true'.'' " 
1  really  thought  1  could  tell  better  if  1 
had  ever  heard  anything  about  the 
poor  Indian  maiden  and  replied  to  that 
effect,  throwing  in  a  broad  hint  for  a 
story.  Seating  herself  on  a  large  chair- 
shaped  rock,  which,  considering  it  had 
no  back,  answered  the  purpose  admir- 
ably, Miss  M   began. 

"Long,  long  ago,  when  the  Connec- 
ticut river  cities  were  mere  settle- 
ments, and  the  rest  of  Massachusetts 
was  a  wide  wilderness,  there  ranged 
over  the  hills  and  vales  that  arc  now 
covered  by  our  Hampshire  towns,  a 
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mid-day  sun  making  a  continuous  rainbow.  Large  Hakes  of 
feather)  foam  danced  on  the  boiling  water  and  then,  ven- 
turing too  near  the  edge  of  the  pool,  were  swept  away  by 
the  down-stream  current,  while  the  breaking  bubbles  rose 
and  fell  like  the  happy  participants  of  a  fairy  dance  and  all 
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large  Indian  tribe  called  the  Osaes.  No  other  warriors  were  so  brave,  no  other  Indian  maidens  were  so  fair, 
and  no  Other  Indian  chief  was  BO  proud  Of  his  people  as  was  (iutamatin  of  the  <>sacs.  Hut  bravest  of  the 
brave  was  the  young  warrior  Model.  No  arrow  ever  sank  like  his,  no  tomahawk  ever  fell  so  fatally,  while 
thesharplj  hooked  nose,  the  Hashing  ex.' and  the  lip  that  always  sneered,  well  bespoke  the  haughty  pride 
of  the  fiercest  of  theOsac  warriors.  Hut  how  different  Gerwadeta,  the  chiefs  daughter  the  fairest oi  the 
fair.  Her  laugh  was  sweeter  than  the  song  of  the  brook  that  murmured  at  her  feet,  or  the  birds  that  sang 
to  the  branches  above  her:  her  nut-brow  n  check  was  richer  than  the  fruit  that  she  gathered  in  the  tall;  her 
glOSSJ  black  bail   was  BOftei  than  the  furs  she  wore  in  winter,  while  the  quick  sympathy  and  love  that 

shone  in  be-  dreamj  black  eyes  was  a  gift  she  brought  with  her  from  the  spirit  land.  Hectel  loved  Gerwa- 
deta Willi  a  passion  dial  even  bowed  his  pride,  and  he  fain  WOUld  have  gathered  lor  his  ow  n  this  beautiful 

forest  Bower    But  Gerwadeta  loved  another  and  w  atched  for  his  coming  as  the  dower  for  the  sunlight. 

V,-  Gerwadeta  the  beautiful,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Chief,  dared  to  hive  Winone,  'Winone,  the  coward 

and  paleface  '  as  the  braves  called  him.   Poor  Winone,  w  ho  had  never  sat  in  council,  or  taken  a  scalp  in  all 

hi.  life.  And  Often,  When  the  camp  was  the  gayest.  01  the  dance  the  wildest,  these  two  would  quietly  steal 
away  tO  Some  secluded  bower  to  chat,  and  then  Winone  WOUld  tell  Gerwadeta  of  his  dreams  and  aspirations 
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where  she  hud  sat  for  hours  and  watched  the  great  fleecy  white  <-i<>n<i ->  drift  through 

the  heavens,  or  the  smoky  blue  hills  that  rose,  one  above  another,  growing  higher  and 
higher  and  fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  faded  away  into  the  distant  horizon;  the 
home  where  she  had  dreamed  of  Wiuone  and  had  been  so  happy;  the  home  Where 
her  father  had  sometimes  praised  and  petted  her.  Would  he  not  hear  her  now '.' 
lie  did  not  look  up  when  she  entered,  only  motioned  to  a  pile  of  blankets  near  bj 
them  and  waited.  When  the  old  warrior  turned  his  face  Gerwadeta  knew  there  was 
no  repeal.  Every  line  in  the  dark  visage  was  like  steel.  'Gerwadeta,'  said  Outama- 
tin,  'lleekel  today  saved  the  Osae  nation-;  he  loves  you  and  tomorrow  you  wed.  Go, 
my  daughter,  forget  the  cowardly  palefaee,  who  tomorrow  dies  bv  my  hand  and  learn 


A  OUMMINGTON  HOUSE. 

and  of  how  he  hated  their  wild,  ferocious  life,  the  war  path  and  the  gauntlet, 
and  how  he  shuddered  for  the  victim  at  the  stake;  and  say  that  he  thought  the 
day  w  as  not  far  distant  when  the  tomahawk  would  be  buried  forever  and  the 
smoke  of  the  peace-pipe  would  envelop  the  land.  And  then  he  would  tell  her  ot 
his  love,  of  how  she  made  him  more  patient  and  more  forgiving,  and  when  the 
braves  teased  him  he  thought  of  her  and  his  heart  was  so  full  he  forgave  them 
all ;  that  he  longed  to  fly  with  her  to  some  quiet  spot,  where  he  would  build  a 
cabin  and  they  would  live  as  the  settlers  did  and  be  very  happy.    Winter  melted 
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THE  TOWER  PLACE. 

to  love  a  warrior.'  Gerwadeta  east  one  look  of  mute  appeal,  of 
fearful  anguish,  of  deep  despair,  upon  her  father,  but  not  a 
feature  moved.  Slipping  a  large  hunting  knife,  which  lay  on 
the  blankets,  stealthily  into  the  folds  of  her  dress,  she  was  gone. 
It  seemed  to  Winone,  as  he  lay  in  his  own  wigwam,  that  life  had 
never  seemed  so  fair  before ;  the  stars  had  never  looked  so 
bright  as  now,  nor  the  camp  fire  so  cheerful,  and  when  had  a 
sentinel's  step  ever  sounded  musical  before?  Gerwadeta!  How 
he  loved  her.  He  had  never  loved  before.  How  hard  it  was  to 
leave  her.  Here  his  reverie  was  cut  short  by  a  low  hiss  at  the 
back  of  the  lodge,  which,  having  some  of  the  Indians  about  him, 
he  answered.  The  next  sound  was  a  smothered  ripping  sound 
as  of  a  knife  and  a  bright  beam  of  moonlight  fell  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  by  the  light  of  which  he  saw  (Jerwadeta  bending 
over  him.  The  keen  hunting-knife  did  as  good  service  at  the 
buckskin  thongs  as  it  had  done  before,  and  in  a  trice  Winone 
was  on  his  feet.  Then  out  through  the  friendly  slit,  stealthily 
along  the  shadow  of  the  wigwam,  behind  a  screening  oak,  under 


into  spring;  summer  ripened  into  autumn,  while  Hectel  and  Winone  loved,  but  Gerwadeta  loved  but  one. 
The  long  torrid  days  of  summer  had  shortened  into  autumn.  The  maize  was  still  on  the  cob,  and  braided 
into  long  golden  bunches,  dangled  from  the  wigwam  roofs;  herbs  bound  in  great  bunches  by  thongs  of 
deerskin  swung  from  branches  of  the  friendly  trees.  The  richest  pelts  of  the  fox,  beaver  and  bear  were 
piled  in  every  wigwam.  It  had  been  a  year  of  plenty.  But  the  little  village  was  nearly  deserted,  not  a 
warrior  was  to  be  seen  and  the  squaws  either  glided  silently  to  and  fro  or  talked  in  low  voices  about  their 
wigwam  fires.  Three  days  before,  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  Osacs,  smeared  with  the  fiercest  hues  of 
war  paint  had  gone  forth  from  the  village.  For  three  days  the  squaws  had  placed  arms  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun  and  still  the  warriors  did  not  return.  Just  as  the  fourth  sunset  was  struggling  with  the  dark 
mantle  of  dusk,  the  first  faint  notes  of  the  Osac  war  triumph  told  the  village  that  its  braves  were  return- 
ins  and  in  a  few  minutes  Gutamatin  and  bis  warriors  were  in  the  camp.    Hectel,  fierce  and  prouder  than 

ever,  and  with  many  trophies  dangling 
from  his  scalp  pole,  stood  by  the  great 
chief's  side,  while  Winone,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  was  guarded  with  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners.  The  story  was  a  short 
one.  Hectel  had  saved  the  day  for  the 
Osacs,  while  Winone  had  fled  at  the  first 
onset.  According  to  the  ancient  Osac 
custom,  cowardice  was  punished  by  the 
great  chief  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
nation  and  the  penalty  was  death.  Be- 
fore Gerwadeta  had  time  even  partially 
to  recover  from  the  terrible  shock  of 
this  intelligence,  she  was  summoned  to 
her  father's  wigwam,  and  filled  with 
forebodings  of  pending  evil  she  went. 
This  wigwam  was  the  poor  girl's  home, 
the  home  where  she  had  learned  all  she 
knew  of   household   love;   the  home 
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a  Ions:  cover  nf  brushwood,  over 
logs,  boulders  and  knolls,  till  in  a 
few  Bhort  minutes  they  stood  up- 
on this  dill'.  'Now,'  said  Gerwa- 
deta.  looking  eagerly  at  the  black 
water  below,  'We'll  live  the  love 
of  years  in  one  brief  hour,  and 
then'— 

"The  next  morning  a  scouting 
patty  was  sent  out  and  both  bod- 
ies were  found  in  the  pool  be- 
neath us.  Winone  still  held  Ger- 
wadeta's  hand  and  a  happy  smile 
was  on  the  face  of  each." 

Miss  Miller  had  finished.  The 
sun  had  long  dropped  behind  the 
forest  and  twilight,  the  dusky 
daughter  of  night,  mystified  the 
whole  scene  with  changing  shades 
and  shadows. 

"And now,  she  resumed,  with 
a  Hash  of  mischief  in  her  grey 
eyes,  "what  would  you  say  if  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  have  the 
identity  of  this  couple  at  hand'.1" 
"I  should  say,"  I  replied,  "that  1 
should  like  to  see  it."  "Do  you 
see  that  large  cave-like  hide  in  the 
rock  on  the  other  side  of  the  falls 
and  way  below  us?"  I  certainly 
could,  for  it  would  have  held  sev- 
eral barrels  of  water  and  as  though 
it  had  been  scooped  out  witli  a 
giant's  adze.  "Well,"  said  my 
friend,  "That  was  where  Wi- 
none'8  tomahawk  struck  when  he 
went  over  the  falls."    And  I  was  convinced 


uial  end,  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  it  were  best  we  look  not  at  it  too  closely,  but 
rather  turn  our  eyes  backward,  and  so  if  these  notes  serve  to  throw  a  few  rays 
of  sunshine  from  the  more  cheerful  past  about  the  decaying  present  they  have 
answered  their  purpose.  C.  J. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  IlKYAXT. 


ONE  OF  CUMMINGTON'S  LANDMARKS. 


Well  up  on  the  hill  from  the  village  of  Cummington,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Bryant  place  is  an  old  house,  now 
brown  and  weatherworn,  with  a  sagging  ridge-pole  and 
numerous  frameless  windows,  but  having  still  about  it  many 
lingering  marks  of  dignity  and  beauty.   It  is  know  n  as  the 


the  middle  of  the  decorative 
design  is  the  name  "Anna 
Tower,"  in  clear,  large  let- 
ters to  arouse  one's  curiosity. 
Across  the  hallway  is  the 
south  room,  which  matches 
the  parlor  in  si/.e  and  form- 
erly matched  it  in  decora- 
tion, but  a  coat  of  whitewash 
has  since  marred  its  beauty. 
Between  the  windows  here, 
there  used  to  he  the  name 
"Stephen  Tower,"  matching 
the  one  in  the  parlor, 
lie  was  the  owner  of  the 
place  and  Anna  Tower  was 
his  wife. 

The  house  is  of  little  use 
now  save  for  storage,  though 
a  party  of  campers  took  pos- 
session of  it  for  two  summers 
recently,  and  from  the  noise 
they  made  while  at  home  it 
was  to  be  presumed  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  old 
place.  A  few  years  more 
seem  destined  to  make  it  a 
gaunt,  broken-in  .  ruin,  a 
home  for  bats  and  the  little 
animals  of  the  lields.    A  (lis- 


CHILDHOOD  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BRYANT. 


"  Very  few  people  ever  get  so  near  his  heart,"  said  an  old  friend  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  as  the  poet  pranced  past  the  window,  across  the  law  n,  with  a 
tiny,  touseled  girl  perched  upon  his  shoulder.  Clinging  by  one  encircling  arm 
around  the  venerable  head,  with  the  other  she  emphasized  her  shrieks  of  de- 
light while  beating  a  vigorous  tattoo  w  ith  little  heels  on  the  watch-pocket 
below. 

It  was  the  climax  of  one  of  the  many  romps  we  had  together  during  the  two 
months  of  vacation  which  Bryant  spent  each  year  at  the  old  home  in  his  native 
town.  Shy  and  unapproachable  with  the  neighboring  families,  often  reticent 
with  those  who  knew  him  best,  I  found  alw  ays  a  smile  and  kind  word,  even 
though  I  brought  my  mud  pies  to  his  study  to  he  admired  when  he  was  hard 


at  work.  Sometimes  he  tossed  me  into  his  waste  basket  and  taking  it  to  the 
door  tilted  it  until  1  rolled  out  and  knew  that  I  must  run  awa\ .  Again  lie  told 
me  that  1  might  stay  if  1  would  not  talk  a  sentence  w  Inch  he  w  ell  knew  would 
soon  deprive  him  of  my  company  and  then  placing  me  on  one  corner  of  his 
writing  table  would  read  to  me  such  queer  words  from  books  in  which  the; 
letters  all  looked  dizzy.  Then  all  would  be  still  save  the  scratching  of  his  pen 
as  it  Hew  over  the  paper  till  1  slipped  oil'  the  table  and  out  into  the  sunshine, 
or,  having  been  very  good,  was  rewarded  by  having  both  hands  filled  w  ith 
"goodies"  from  the  glass  jar  in  the  cupboard  under  the  book  shelves  and 
munched  contentedly  while  lie  wrote.  Years  afterward  1  learned  that  those 
queer  words  were  Greek  and  that  this  was  how  Bryant  translated  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  One  rainy  day  after  long  hours  of  work  with  the  study  doer 
shut  tight  he  found  me  waiting  as  he  came  out  and  what  a  famous  romp  we 
had  out  on  the  piazza  and 
through  the  halls,  till  he 
caught  me  and  held  me 
fast  to  rest,  i  nestled 
down  and  began  "One, 
two,"  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "Buckle  my  shoe," 
and  humoring  my  whim 


A  eoHNF.it  01  Till;  llltYANT  1.1  on  A  its 

Tower  plac  ),  About  it  in  its  day  was  one  of  the  finest  larms 
in  the  town  and  the  big  old  house  stood  linn  and  staunch  on 
it-,  foundation^,  and  was  ignite  the  lord  of  the  little  valley  it 
Overlooked.  About  it  were  many  snug  outbuildings  and  two 
big  barns.  It  was  a  thriving  place.  From  it  every  fall 
they  took  down  great  loads  of  butter,  beef,  cheese,  pork  and 
other  farm  produce  to  the  Adams  family  at  Qolncy,  Mass. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  this  farm  fed  the  highest  Intel- 
lectual life  in  the  State. 

The  home  stands  on  a  Steep  hillside,  BO  that  the  rear  door 
enters  the  second  story.  A  few  roils  farther  up  is  a  thick 
dark  grove  which  crowns  the  hill.  Stepping  inside  on  the 
upper  lloor  one  finds  himself  in  the  kitchen,  where  still 

yawns  a  huge  open  fireplace,  in  the  parlor, on  the  northeast, 
is  another  fireplace.  The  room  has  a  hard  finish  ami  is  care- 

fiilh  decorated  in  color.    Between  the  eastern  windows  in 
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Shy,  country  children,  endur- 
ing our  best  clothes,  we  knew 
nothing  of  such  formalities, 
hut  w<!  had  read  thrilling  ac- 
counts of  running  tin'  gauntlet 
and  felt  that  we  had  endured 
all  the  torture  of  that  barba- 
rous institution,  and  drew  a 

long  breath  as  we  readied  the 

cool  sitting-room  beyond.  We 

at     once     |daeed  ours(dve.s 

around  the  room  close  to  the 
wall  and  sat  very  straight,  and 
looked  and  Celt  very  uncom- 
fortable. Mr.  Bryant  chatted 
with  the  teacher,  questioned 
ns  concerning  our  progress 
and  those  of  ns  who  knew 
verses,  rose  and  spoke  them. 
Presently  we  were  taken  into 
the  great  dining-room,  where 
the  table  was  laid  and  the 
pears  set  forth.  At  the  sight 
we  partially  regained  our 
spirits  and  even  began  to 
whisper  a  bit  among  ourselves ; 
but  being  very  formally  seat- 
ed with  a  plate  and  knife  we 
looked  helplessly  at  Miss  Gib- 


TIIK  JOHONOTT  BROOK  . 

serious  and  earnest  as  my  head  crept  upward  toward 
his  shoulder.  Many  are  the  sweet  recollections  w  hich 
I  cherish  of  the  loving  friend;  many  the  precepts 
which  come  to  me  always  in  the  kind,  soft  tones  and 
with  the  earnest  inflections  with  which  he  first  im- 
pressed them.  Others  can  tell  you  of  the  poet  and  the 
journalist,  I  can  only  tell  of  the  playmate  and  friend  : 
Others  revered  him  for  his  genius,  I  loved  him  for  his 
quiet,  kindly  every-day  living. 

If  art  E.  Dawes. 


BRYANT  S  BIRTHPLACE. 

answered  with  original  rhymes  as  1  counted,  far  be- 
yond the  Mother  Goose  limit.  Child  lore  would  have 
been  greatly  enriched  could  those  couplets  have  been 
preserved. 

Through  the  long  winters  never  a  business  letter 
was  sent  to  the  mountain  home,  be  it  ever  so  brief,  but 
held  a  message  for  me  and  I  counted  the  days  before 
he  would  come,  that  in  reply  to  the  invariable  question 
"  What  have  you  learned  since  I  was  here?  "  I  might 
'"sprise"  him  by  "saying  a  piece  he  wrote  his  own 
self."  In  memory  to  his  kindly  heart  let  me  say  that 
he  never  failed  to  be  "  'sprised."  It  was  his  custom  to 
send  to  the  pupils  of  the  "Bryant  schoolhouse  "  a 
basket  of  pears  each  year  and  the  teachers  talked  to 
the  little  ones  of  the  poet  while  they  enjoyed  his  gift 
One  year  a  visiting  friend  suggested  that  instead  of 
sending  the  pears  to  the  children  they  should  come  to 
the  homestead  for  their  usual  feast. 

The  invitation  to  a  "pear  festival"  was  according- 
ly sent  and  on  the  appointed  day  the  whole  school 
marched  up  the  avenue.  Attired  in  our  very  best, 
which  added  much  to  our  feeling  of  constraint,  and 
headed  by  the  teacher,  we  passed  through  the  big  front 
door.  At  the  right  stood  Mr.  Bryant  with  his  brother 
John.  At  the  left  stood  Miss  Gibson,  who  had  planned 
the  holiday,  and  to  whom  we  were  each  presented. 


Editorial  Notk— William  Cullen  Bryant,  it  will 
>e  remembered,  met  with  a  fall  w  hich  Caused  his  death, 
in  1X78.    He  had  on  the  day  of  the  accident  attended 

the  exercises  of  un- 
veiling the  statue  of 
Mazzini  in  Central 
park,  New  York,  giv- 
ing the  address  there- 
upon and  returned  to 
his  office, \valking  with 
a  friend,  in  company 
with  the  latter's  little 
daughter,  Mary,  to 
whom  he  said,  shortly 
before  he  reached  his 
office,  "I  knew  a  little 
gir'.    named     '  Mary  ' 


THE  BRYANT  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


SITE  OF  FIRST  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


MOVIMG  THE  DR.  BRYANT  OFFICE. 

son,  to  know  what  to  do.  Miss  Gibson  took  a  pear  and 
placed  it  on  a  plate.   We  each  took  a  pear  and  placed  it 
on  a  plate.    Crackers  came  next,  and  as  Miss  Gibson 
took  a  cracker  and  laid  it  by  her  pear,  each  little  imitator 
took  a  cracker  and  laid  it  by  a  pear,  Miss  Gibson  took  the 
knife  in  one  hand  and  the  pear  in  the  other ;  pear  and 
knife  were  instantly  grasped  by  each  watchful  child; 
Miss  Gibson  pared  her  pear,  and  we  all  pared  our  pears  ; 
Miss  Gibson  ate  cracker  and  pear,    and  we  each  ate 
cracker  and  pear.   At  this  point  tiny  grapes,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  clusters,  were  sent  around  and  served  to 
each  with  a  spoon.   Miss  Gibson  did  not  at  once  begin 
to  eat  grapes,  so  one  small  boy  sitting  at  Mr.  Bryant's 
left  ventured  to  try  what  he  could  do  without  waiting  for 
her;  grasping  his  knife  firmly,  he  balanced  a  beautifully 
rounded  grape  upon  it  and  started  to  convey  it  to  his 
mouth ;  the  rest  of  us  saw  and  fairly 
held  our  breaths.    Up  to  this  mo- 
ment the  older  people  had  been  too 
deeply  interested  in  conversation  to 
notice  how  we  were  getting  on,  but 
that  uplifted  elbow,  the  vibrating 
wrist, the  half-open,  expectant  mouth 
and  the  little  grape  balancing  on  the 
knife  caught  Mr.  Bryant's  eye,  and 
lie  broke  into  such  a  hearty  laugh, 
that  grape  and  knife  struck  the  plate 
with  a  crash.    The  confusion  of  the 
boy  recalled  him  to  his  position  as 
host  and  his  kindly  "Better  try  your 
fingers,  my  boy,"  was  speedily  taken 
advantage  of  by  all.    The  ice  once 
broken,  the  chatter  began  and  when 
we  had  finished  Mr.  Bryant  repeated 
one  of  his  poems  and  sent  us  hap- 
pily on  our  way  and  not  with  empty 
hands. 

But  all  was  not  fun  and  frolic,  even 
in  vacation  time.  Many  long  quiet 
talks  we  had  which  became  more  old  hemlocks 


THE  OLD  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

once,  who  used  to  repeat  for  me 
'Kobert  of  Lincoln.'"  [one  of 
his  poems]  "Do  you  know  it'?" 
These  were  the  last  word-  Bry- 
ant ever  spoke;  a  few  moments 
later  he  slipped  and  fell,  striking 
his  head  heavily  on  some  stone 
steps  and  died  a  few  days  after. 


For  explanation  of  the  views 
on  this  and  other  pages,  con- 
cerning the  Bryant  place,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  arti- 
cle soon  following,  entitled,  "A 
Ride  About  the  County." 


How  a  Poem  was  Written. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
William  Cullen  Bryant  was  li- 
censed to  practice  law  in  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts.  It  was 
not  the  calling  for  w  hich  he  was 
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fitted;  his  nature  was  too  sky  and  sensitive  for  the  life  of  contlict  l>y  which  lawyers  win 
fame  and  fortune;  lint  law  seemed  to  him  the  readiest  means  of  earning  his  bread,  while 
literature,  to  which  he  would  gladh  have  devoted  himself,  offered  him  the  scantiest  support. 

While  lie  and  his  father  and  the  other  members  of  his  family  were  discussing  where  he 
should  nail  up  the  sign  of  "  William  C.  Bryant,  Attorney  at  Law,"  he  walked  over  the 

hills  to  Plainfield,  a 
small  village  four  or 
live  miles  distant 
from  Cummington, 
where  his  father  re- 
sided. The  motive 
for  the  journey  was 
to  see  what  induce- 
ments the  village  of- 
fered for  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

lie  felt  very  ''  for- 
lorn and  desolate," 
for  the  world  seemed 
dark  and  his  future 
uncertain.  The  sun 
had  set  in  a  sea  of 
chrysolite  and  opal, 
and  he  stopped  to 
contemplate  the  bril- 
liant sky.  Suddenly 
he  saw  a  solitary 
waterfowl  winging 
its  way  along  the  hor- 
izon, and  watched  it 
until  it  was  lost  in 
the  distance. 

The  contemplation 
gave  him  such  a  stim- 
ulus that  he  went  on 
with  new  strength 
and  courage, 
and  when  he 
reached  the 
house  where  he 
was  to  stay  for 
the  night,  he 
sat  down  and 
wrote  the  lines 
"  To  a  Water- 
fowl," the  concluding  verse  of  which  expresses  the  hope  imparted  to  him  by  the 
Might  of  the  lone  wanderer: 

"  He  Who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  Ion;;  way  thai  I  must  tread  alone. 
Will  lead  my  Steps  aright." 

Mr.  Bigelow's  "  Life  of  Bryant,"  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  story  of  the 
poem's  origin,  also  tells  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  admiration  it  excited 
in  England. 

Once  when  the  late  Matthew  Arnold  was  in  this  country  he  was  visiting  at  a  house 
where  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Mr.  Bryant's  son-in-law,  happened  to  spend  an  evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Arnold  took  up  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  from  the  table,  and,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Godwin,  said  : 

"This  is  the  American  poet,"  and  after  a  pause  he 
continued:    "When  I 

first  heard   of  him, 

Hartley  Coleridgo- 
we  were  both  lads  then 
came  into  my  fath- 
er's house  one  after- 
noon considerably  e\- 
^  cited,  and  exclaimed, 
'.Matt,  do  you  want  to 
hear  tile  best  short 
poem  in  the  English 
language?' 

'"Faith.  Hartley,  1 

do,"  Was m]  reply.  "lie  then  read  a  poem  "To  a  Waterfowl'  in  liis  best  manner, 
and  lie  was  a  good  reader.  As  soon  as  lie  had  done  he  asked,  'What  do  you  think  of 
that'.''"    "  1  am  not  sure  but  you  are  right,  Hartley.    Is  that  your  father's '."'  was 

mj  reply.  "No,"  he  rejoined,  "father  has  written  nothing  like  that."  Some  days 

after  he  might  be  heard  muttering  to  himself: 

"The  desert  anil  illiinilalilc  air, 

l.onc  wandering,  hut  not  lost. " 
Yet  this  poem,  w  hich  many  persons  deem  the  best  the  poet  ever  w  rote,  slept  for 
three  years  in  the  author's  portfolio,  neither  read,  seen,  nor  even  heard  of  by  any 
other  living  soul. 

MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  HILL  TOWNS. 
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THE  TUKNSTILB  AND  HEDGE. 

The  writer  of  the  brief  history  of  the  town,  as  given  in;the  Hampshire  County 
Gazetteer  says : 

During  the  first  years  of  settlement  measures  were  taken  to  induce  parties 
to  purchase  and  build  here.  In  September,  1704,  the  owners  of  the  town  agreed 
to  give  Charles  Prescott  one  hundred  acres  of  land  if  he  would  "  build  a  saw  - 
mill on  the  north  end  of  lot  No.  45."  The  old  foundation  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  land  of  O.  B.  Bartlett,  near  the  dwelling  of  Jacob  Higgins.  This  was  the 
first  mill  in  town;  but  set  back  as  it  was  on  the  hills,  it  soon  gave  w  ay  to  the 
more  substantial  and  easily  accessible  mills  built  on  the  river,  which  was  then 


It  nia\  seem  Strange  to  those  familiar  With  the  hill  towns  of  today  that  manufac- 
turing once  nourished  in  some  of  them.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  Cummington, 
Which  has  always  been  more  or  less  ol  a  manufacturing  as  well  ie  agricultural  town. 
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I!ut  not  in  vengeance.    ( J<><]  liatli  yoked  to  guilt 
Her  pale  tormentor,  misery.  Hence,  these -hade-, 

Arc  still  the  abodes  of  gladness:  tin-  thick  roof 

Of  green  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 

And  musical  with  birds,  that  sing  and  sjiort 

In  wantoniiCMs  of  spirit;  while  below 

The  s(|iiirrel,  with  raised  paws  and  form  erect, 

Chirp.s  merrily.    Throngs  of  insects  in  the  shade 

Try  their  thin  wings  and  dance  in  the  warm  beam 

That  waked  them  into  life.    Kven  the  green  trees 

Partake  the  deep  contentment;  as  they  bend 

To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 

Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 

Scarce  less  the  cleft-bom  wild-Mower  seems  to  enjoy 

Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 

That  slicks  Its  sweets.    The  mossy  rocks  themselves 

And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunk )  of  prostrate  tree> 

That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll  a  causey  rude 

Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook,  ami  there  dark  roots, 

With  all  their  earth  upon  them,  twisting  high. 

Breathe  fixed  tranquility.  The  rivulet 

Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and  tripping  o'er  its  bed 
Of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks, 
Seems,  with  continuous  laughter,  to  rejoice 
In  its  own  being.   Softly  tread  the  marge. 
Lest  from  her  midway  perch  thou  scare  the  w  ren 
That  dips  her  bill  in  water.    The  cool  wind, 
That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  thee. 
Like  one  that  loves  thee,  nor  will  let  thee  pass 
Ungreeted,  and  shall  give  its  light  embrace. 


A  Picturesque  Poem  and  Address. 


DELIVERED  BY  EDWIN"  R.  BROWN,  OF  ELMWOOD, 
TI.I.  ,  AT  TDK  FARMERS'  PICNIC  VS  WORTHTNG- 
TON,  ATO.  21,  1880. 


a  much  larger  stream  than  at  present.  There  were  at 
one  time  two  cotton  and  four  or  five  woolen  mills ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  woolen-mill  these  have 
all  long  since  disappeared. 


The  following  poems  have  been  chosen  from  the 
works  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  our  artist's  illustrations  on  this  page. 


THE  HURRICANE. 


Lord  of  the  winds !  I  feel  thee  nigh, 
I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky ! 
And  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein, 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane ! 

And  lo  !  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  gales, 
Through  the  boundless  arch  of  heaven  he  sails ; 
Silent  and  slow,  and  terribly  strong, 
The  mighty  shadow  is  borne  along, 
Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come ; 
While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb, 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick,  hot  atmosphere, 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 

They  darken  fast ;  and  the  golden  blaze 
Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze, 
And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray— 
A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 
A  beam  that  touches,  with  hues  of  death, 
The  clouds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 
To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird, 
While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 
Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round, 
And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound.  . 

He  is  come !  He  is  come !  do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled? 
Giant  of  air!  we  bid  thee  hail!— 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale : 
How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament, 
And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space. 

Darker— still  darker!  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air : 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud, 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud ! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart, 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below, 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow. 

What  roar  is  that?— 'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 
In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes, 
Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground, 
And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 
Ah !  well-known  woods,  and  mountains  and  skies, 
With  the  very  clouds !— ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 
I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 
The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through  space, 
A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 
Of  the  crystal  heaven,  and  buries  all. 
And  1,  cut  off  from  the  world,  remain 
Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  TO 
A  WOOD. 


Stranger,  if  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which  needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cares, 
To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haunts  of  nature.    The  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet  breeze 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart.    Thou  wilt  find  nothing  here 
Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men, 
And  made  thee  loathe  thy  life.    The  primal  curse] 
Fell,  it  is  true,  upon  the  unsinning  earth, 


A  SHADY  ROADWAY. 


Republished  by  Request. 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen: — Out  in  Illinois  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  bragging  a  little  about  my  na- 
tive hills  and  the  people  who  dwell  here.  Sometimes 


THE  ENTBANCE  TO  A  WOOD. 

I  have  doubted  whether  the  facts  would  fully  bear  me 
out.  But  it  is  all  safe.  I  only  wish  my  neighbors  could 
stand  for  a  moment  on  this  platform,  and  look  into  this 
multitude  of  intelligent  faces.  Their  first  exclamation 
would  be,  '  Where  are  the  hoodlums  ?'  Illinois  is  a 
rich  and  noble  state.  One  who  knows,  if  anybody  does 
says,  'When  the  Almighty  made  Illinois  he  picked  his 
mud.'  But  I  am  prouder  today  than  ever  of  the  old 
Bay  State.  It  is  good  to  be  here.  To  one  who  was 
born  and  reared  on  these  hills,  and  has  lived  a  genera- 
tion or  two  on  western  prairies,  it  is  glorious  to  let  the 
sweet  mountain  wind  fan  his  frosted  brow  once  more. 
It  is  good  for  the  gray-haired  boys  and  girls  to  return 
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fanner  knows  nothing  of,  and 
that  you,  1  fear,  fail  to  appre- 
ciate. The  western  pioneer 
fanner  (I  do  not  speak  of  those 
who  take  along  a  '  pile  '  with 
which  to  'make  their  pile,') 
lives  in  an  unshaded  pine  box 
and,  as  Col.  Ingersoll  says, 
has  nine  children  and  one 
killet.  Most  of  the  children 
sleep  under  the  hot  roof,  and 
come  out  in  the  morning  all 
gone  but  '  rine !'  I  do  not  for- 
get your  six  months  of  snow, 
the  freshets  of  spring,  the 
frosts  of  September,  the  short 
and  precarious  summer,  or 
the  WOOdchuck,  the  coon,  the 
crow,  the  beetle  and  the  worm 
that  seem  to  form  an  allied 
a  r  in  y ,  ex- 


THE  VIEW  CI-  TUE  GOUGE. 


CASCADE  OK  A  IlItoOK 
HV  THE  WAYSIDE,  OH 
THE  KOAI>  TO  WIND- 
SOR JAMB. 


p r  e  s  s  1  y  to 
worry  the 
poor  fanner. 
Hut  it  is  good 
discipline  and 
on  the  other 
hand,  t  h  c 
scenery  is 
worth  a  liber- 
al salary,  the  winding  roads  are  bowers  of  beauty,  your  houses  are  full  of  comfort,  and  your 
springs  and  streams  are  beyond  compare.  Out  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  1  saw 
a  single  wheat  field  which  would  reach  from  Worthington  to  Albany  without  a  break.  On 
that  estate  there  was  one  great  residence,  and  many  barracks  for  mules,  reapers 
1^^^  and  men.  As  for  me,  1  would  rather  live  on  the  ragged  "Edge"  of  Hawley's 
rockiest  farm,  than  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  naturally  must  exist  on  that  Cali- 
fornia estate. 

"Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  dish  up  briefly  for  you,  in  rhyme,  my 
favorite  fruit,  the  apple.  I  call  my  little  poem,  "Apple  Dumplings,'  and  it  shall 
be  my  good-bye  to  yon,  to  this  delightful  rustic  scene,  to  this  panoramic  sweep  (if 
hills,  and  to  the  dear  mountain  brooks  that  today  whisper  unutterable  things  to 
me,  as  they  did  long  years  ago  to  my  boyish  imagination. 

DUMPLING  NO.  I.  .„.„  ,         .     ,       ,    ,  ...  ,, 

Willi  fl  int  at  whose  tartness  a  blue  jay  would 
scream. 

The  "Dull  Stem,"  the  "Long  Stem"  and  "Wn- 

ten-ore  Sweet." 
'•Spice  Apple  and  Pig  Nose."— O.  what  a  rich 
treat 

To  the  hungry  boy's  teeth  in  the  brave  long 
ago, 

A  relish  no  well-pampered  palate  can  know. 


to  the  old  stamping  ground,  and  seek  out,  under  the  solemn  disguise  of  wrinkled 
skin  and  whitened  hair,  the  friend  of  other  days.  Even  the  names  of  the  locali- 
ties in  your  society  are  music  to  my  ear,  for  this  whole  region  is  thickly  festooned 
with  pleasant,  sad,  or  comical  associations.  The  old  names,  '  Worthington  Cor- 
ners,' 'Chesterfield  Hollow,'  'Spruce  Corner,'  '  Ashlield  Plain,'  'Tin  Pot,'  'Light- 
ning-bug,' '  The  Hush,'  '  Edge  of  Hawley,'  etc.,  how  they  bring  up  the  days  when 
all  this  region  hummed  with  little  factories,  and  each  township,  no  matter  how 
small,  was  a  miniature  republic,  and  hail  its  own  representative  in  the  great  and 
general  court  that  sat  under  the  gilded  codfish  in  Boston  state-house. 

"  I  know  something  of  what  farm  work  is,  or  rather  what  it  was,  in  this  rugged 
region.  It  was  to  he  up  at  four  o'clock,  milking,  or  grinding  scythes  or  axes, 
hustling  through  breakfast,  and  out  in  the  field  by  six  o'clock.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  farmers  are  more  sensible  now,  that  hours  are  shorter  and  the 
work  easier. 

"  Nothing  surprises  me  on  this  visit  so  much  as  the  excellence  of  your  crops. 
You  make  twice  as  much  butter  as  formerly,  and  it  costs  the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughters  only  half  as  much  labor.    You  cut  more  grass,  and  of  a  better  quality. 

Your  cornfields,  to 
be  sure,  look  like 
sample  cards,  but 
the  crop  i-,  splendid. 
As  for  potatoes,  we 
supplied  you  last 
year,  you  must  sup- 
ply us  this  year. 

"I  appreciate  the  ditlicul- 
ties  to  be  overcome  ;  but  the 
western  farmer  has  his  pe- 
culiar trials,  too;  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  manhood  is 
only  developed  by  strug- 
gle. Where  food  is  pro- 
duced spontaneously,  and 
shelter  is  unnecessary, 
there  men  become  nerve- 
less and  Insignificant.  The 
fact  is,  you  enjoy  a  thou- 
sand conveniences  ami 
privileges  that  the  prairie 


THE  AI-I'LE  IS  KING. 

1  sing  not  the  fruitage  of  old  Yucatan, 
The  citrus  of  Spain,  or  tin-  plums  of  Japan; 
The  Florida  orange  may  grow  in  the  south; 
The  peach  of  New  Jersey  may  melt  in  your 
mouth; 

The  broad-breasted  quince  lias  a  heavenly 
smell, 


Hocks  ANO  WAT  Kit,  WIND: 


W1NDSOK  .IA.MH,    LOOKING  DOWN. 


And  i  love  California  apricots  well; 

Bananas  Ol  Nassau  and  Malaga  grapes, 

in  clustering  richness  and  ravishing  shapes— 
They're  beautiful  all,  but  bepralse  them  who 
will, 

\  ruddy  old  monarch  out-ranks  them  all  still; 

A  frail  universal,  coeval  W  illi  man; 
'TIs  the  blessed  old  apple  ;  guh'.say  it  who 
can. 

DUMPLING  Mi.  II. 

SUMS  NAMED  VARIETIES. 

of  the  spherical  beauties  Inspiring  my  verse. 

It  makes  my  mouth  water  the  names  to  re- 
hearse ; 

II  calls  up  the  flavors,  the  scents  anil  (he  joys 

01  Beedllngs  beloved  by  tin-  bare-footed  boys; 
The  tree  by  tin-  roadside,  the  scrub  by  the 
stream, 


ami 


Boys  claimed  them  ami  named  t 
boys,  with  the  worm 

And  the  squirrel,  were  joined  in  an  apple- 
grab  firm  ; 

Ami  tin-  names  oi  the  ruby-cheeked  seedlings 
we  knew 

To  shape  and  to  flavor  were  lltling  and  true. 

B'en  the  catalogue  names  it  is  pleasant  to 

hear, 

winch  glibly  i  he  peddler  pours  Into  your  ear, 

There's  the  famous  "Kami-use." — she's  Can 

adlan,  you  know,— 

In  a  bright  crimson  vest  wraps  her  bosom  of 
snow  ; 

iiir  "Roman  Stem,"  everj  day.  plain  ami 
humdrum, 

Andthe  "Maiden's  Blush,"  tender  ami  juicy 

(yum,  yum  11 
The   add    old    spinster.   Hie  "Belleflower 

Yellow," 


P  I  C  T  V  R  E  S  Q  U  E    II  A  M  PSHIR  E  . 
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work  quickly, -no  (me  artist  lingers: 

I'd,  butler,  some  cinnamon  dlieti 


Touch 

Next  a  sTlCB  oi  swim 

Ami  now  wiih  dexterity  lay  tbe  top  omit, 
And  away  to  tbe  oven,  tbence  to  appear 
in  a  cloud  of  rlob  fragrance,  the  table  to  cheer, 
'Tis  tbe  Yankee's  delight ;  but  to  make  It  complete 
There's  an  old  and  wise  adage,  i  beg  to  repeat. 
That  the  besl  apple  pie,  11  Wt  served  wllhoul  cheese, 

Is  like  giving  a  kiss,  and—  omit  I  inn  llic  squeeze  ! 

When  work  Is  all  done,  quick  they  sweep  every  scrap  up 
And  round  the  big  chimney  the  old  name  of  "snap  up" 


THE  CAMPBELL  ROCK, 

Looks  down  with  contempt  on  that  kindly  old  fellow, 
Tbe  "Rombo,"  and  warns  him  to  keep  proper  distance, 
While  "Jonathan"  laughs  at  her  threats  of  resistance. 
Respectable  •'Baldwin"  sets  red  in  the  face, 
But  swears  by  Pomona's  whole  catalogued  race 
That  naught  hut  sweet  eider  he  smells  of  or  touches, 
But  leaves  "Sops  of  Wine"  to  the  "Oldenoerg  Duchess. 

DUMPLING  NO.  III. 

THE  TREE  AGENT. 

Yes,  'tis  music  to  list  to  the  tree-peddler's  lingo, 
And  yet,  if  Beelzebub  needs  him,  by  jingo, 
I'll  warrant  his  cheek,  and  so  every  man  will, 
To  make  old  Be— elzy  a  capital  anvil. 
That  tree  agent  cheeky,  with  samples  entrancing, 
I  dreamt  that  I  saw  him  on  nothing  a  dancing; 
His  dear  little  order  book,  nailed  to  his  breast, 
This  legend  bore:   "Peddlers  must  give  us  a  rest." 
In  Peter's  strange  vision  there  came  down  a  sheetful 
Of  queer-looking  creatures,  a  nondescript  streetful; 
But  in  mine  there  was  only  a  peddling  defaulter 
Let  down  from  a  tree  by  retributive  halter. 

DUMPLING  NO  IV. 


THE  ORCHARD. 

The  old-fashioned  orchard  in  memory  dear, 
Its  bloom  is  the  glory  of  all  the  round  year; 
There  lover  may  loiter  with  innocent  lass 
And  no  one  shall  startle  with  "Keep  off  the  grass!" 
There  the  oriole  flashes  in  black  and  bright  gold, 
While  cat  bird  and  blue  jay  with  jealousy  scold. 
And  well  you  may  know,  by  the  clubs  in  its  top, 
What  tree  bears  the  earliest,  toothsomest  crop, 
Her  tent  in  the  branches  the  canker  worm  pitches— 
A  tent-maker  skillful  who  never  drops  stitches,— 
Her  children  uncounted  squirm  forth  from  the  nest 
To  gorge  on  green  leafage  and  never  to  rest 
Till  the  farmer's  old  musket  invites  them  to  stop, 
Or  the  woodpecker  gobbles  them  into  bis  crop. 


DUMPLING  NO.  V. 


THE  APPLE  PARING  BEE. 

I  recall  now  the  days  when  'twas  Puritan  creed 
In  garret  and  cellar  to  store  against  need: 
Dried  boneset  for  sickness,  and  pork  for  the  spider, 
Blue  yarn  for  mittens,  and  jars  of  boiled  cider; 
But  chief  in  the  list  was  the  rich  "apple  sass," 
Well  flavored  with  quinces  or  wild  sassafras, 
Not  less  than  a  barrel  to  last  all  the  year,— 
On  company  days  'twas  the  pride  of  our  cheer. 
To  its  making  the  matron  invited  a  legion, 
The  rustics  and  maidens  of  all  the  wide  region. 
Like  'quiltings,"  or  "raisings"  and  "huskings"  so  free 
But.  best  of  them  all  was  the  famed  "Apple  Bee." 
There  swift  fly  the  hours,  full  of  innocent  mirth, 
There  pedigree  plays  second  fiddle  to  worth, 
There  Jane  with  pink  fingers  sweet  apples  is  paring, 
While  Jonathan  quarters  and  cores,  often  daring 
A  long  coil  of  peeling  to  toss  o'er  his  head, 
To  fall  in  initials  as  fateful  when  read 
As  the  Delphian  Oracle's  awe-striking  token,— 
Two  J's  in  a  looping  that  cannot  be  broken, 
When  the  sun  of  October  paints  leafage  and  apple 
With  russet  and  crimson  and  brindle  and  dapple, 
And,  mixing  fresh  tints  on  a  calm  evening  ?ky, 
Puts  a  flusli  on  the  "Fulton"  and  stripes  on  the 
How  fragrant  the  heaps  thar  for  cellar  or  mill 
Lie  under  the  trees,  and  the  wonder  grows  still; 
That  families  small  many  barrels  must  store 
Of  cider,— for  vinegar,— same  as  of  yore  ! 
E'en  the  cider  mill  teaches  of  nature  the  law, 
Some  blessings  are  sweetest  when 

drawn  through  a  straw: 
The  smaller  the  apple  the  redder 

the  skin. 
The  better  the  cider  that's  hidden 

within. 


DUMPLING  NO.  VI. 

APPLE  PIE. 

O  the  hot  apple  pie  !  'tis  a  work 

of  high  art. 
Regaling  the  senses  and  warming 

the  heart. 
Now  list,  while  I  give  you  a  pre- 
cious prescription 
For  building  a  pie   worth  the 

poet's  description: 
Right  deftly  the  fruit,  tart  and 

tender  bestow 
on  a  wide  snowy   sheet  of  the 

liveliest  dough. 
White  sugar  and  nutmeg 'sift  on 

with  neat  fingers: 


CHURCH  AND  TOWN  HALL,  PLAINFIELD. 


Rolls  on  through  the  best  room,  hall,  spare  room  and  kitchen. 
Till  gran'ther's  cracked  voice  cries,  "Look  out  for  the  brit- 
cliin'!" 

Then  the  jolly  old  fiddle,  oft  counted  profane, 

Shrieks  out  with  a  lively  old  "shave-her-down'  strain, 

"Zip  Coon,"  "Soldier's  Joy,"  or  "Virginia  Reel," 

With  a  shuffle  of  pumps  and  a  clatter  of  heel. 

Till  the  welcome  announcement,  "Refreshment  is  n-gh  !" 

Great  pitchers  of  cider  and  acres  of  pie  ! 


DUMPLING  NO.  VII  AND  LAST. 

When  Jupiter  had  his  "swell  wedding."  we're  told, 
Hesperian  maidens  brought  apples  of  gold 
By  tbe  apronful,  love  for  the  gay  bride  to  prove, 
And  a  smile  of  approval  to  win  from  old  Jove. 
But  what,  pray,  are  apples  of  gold  to  compare 
With  the  •"Astrachan"  juicy,  or  "Mcintosh"  rare? 
Then  cheers  for  King  Apple,  red,  golden  and  streaked. 
Elliptical,  spherical,  spheroid  or  peaked, 
Sub-acid,  mild,  bitter,  or  spiced  like  sweet  pickle, 
Or  sours  that  would  sharpen  the  teeth  of  a  sickle, — 
Hurrah  for  King  Apple  !   for  pleasure  or  gain, 
For  health  and  for  beauty,  O  long  may  be  reign  ! 


several  young  children.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
residence  in  town  he  considered  the  mere  externals  of 
morality  enough  for  his  safety  here  and  hereafter.  He 
experienced  a  severe  reverse  in  17K9.  A  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions prevailed  in  the  community  that  year.  In  the 
absence  of  himself  and  wife  from  home  one  evening  bis 
cottage  took  fire,  and  with  it,  in  one  short  hour,  was 
consumed  the  fruits  and  avails  of  several  years.  It  was 
a  severe  lesson,  but  one  which  a  wise  Providence  ap- 
pointed to  make  him  acquainted  with  himself.  He  be- 
came an  altered  man,  one  of  the  most  humble,  useful 
Christians  the  town  ever  had.  The  year  17!i«  marks  an 
important  date  in  his  career.  He  purchased  a  corn- 
mill,  so  called,  a  mile  south  of  the  meeting-house— not 
the  one  that  now  stands  on  the  same  spot.  There  were 
many  incidents  connected  with  that  mill,  covering  fifteen 


THE  MOUNTAIN  MILLER. 


Explanatory  matter  concerning  the 
illustrations  generally  on  these  and  other 
pages  may  be  found  in  the  article  headed 
"A  Hide  About  the  County,"  but  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch  of  the  "Mountain 
Miller"  of  Plainfield  is  from  the  pen  of 
Rev.  Solomon  Clark: 

Joseph  Beals,  known  as  the  "Mountain  Miller," 
united  with  the  Plainfield  church  in  17!)'2.  Came  from 
Bridgewater,  and  settled  here  in  1776,  with  his  wife  and 


MILL  III'  THE  MOUNTAIN  MILLER. 


STREAM  THAT  KI  NS  THE  UO\  MAIN  MILL. 

years.  Numbers  resorted  thither  for  special 
conversation.  It  became  a  noted  spot.  Trou- 
bled ones  there  found  help.  The  church  elected 
him  one  of  the  deacons  in  1S03.  He  died  ten 
years  later  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  For  more 
than  half  a  century,  people  in  various  countries 
have  read  the  story  of  his  life.  In  1831  the 
American  Tract  society  published  the  "  Moun- 
tain Miller,"  a  popular  and  useful  tract.  With- 
in a  year  140,000  copies  were  circulated.  Soon  a 
larger  edition  was  issued.  Societies  in  other 
lands  published  the  same.   How  many  editions 
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have  been  given  to  the  world  we  cannot  say.  It  has 
gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  instances  of  its  use- 
fulness would  till  a  volume.  This  example  shows  that 
a  quiet  community  on  the  hills,  not  rich  as  judged  by  a 
material  standard,  may  send  out  an  influence  for  good 
that  shall  bless  multitudes  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 


BEING  A  BOY." 


and  surprising  him  when  I  was  turning  very  slowly.  I  used  to 
wish  sometimes  that  I  could  turn  fast  enough  to  make  the 
stone  tly  into  a  dozen  pieces.  Steady  turning  is  what  the  grinders 
like  and  any  boy  who  turns  steadily,  so  as  to  give  an  even 
motion  to  the  stone,  will  be  much  praised  and  will  be  in  demand 
I  advise  any  boy  who  desires  to  do  this  sort  of 
work  to  turn  steadily. — From  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner's "l>ehin  u  Hoi/." 


One  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  to  be  is  a  boy;  it 
requires  no  experience,  though  it  needs  some  practice  to 
be  a  good  one.   The  disadvantage  of  the  position  is  that 


A  RIDE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY. 


Now,  naturally  curious  readers,  you  are  inter- 
ested to  know  more  about  the  pictures.  When  the 
old-fashioned  panorama  of  childhood  days  was  un- 
folded in  the  town  hall,  the  lecturer  with  his  long 
pointer,  was  the  guiding  genius  of  the  occasion,  but 
with  scenes  so  near  at  hand  as  these,  all  we  want 
is  the  serviceable  horse  and  carriage  which  accom- 
modated us  in  our  ride  about  Northampton.  A  per- 
sonal view  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  these  pages, 
will  certainly  be  conceded  to  be  "the  thing,"  by  all 
the  friends  who  accompanied  us  in  our  "about 
town "  trip.  Therefore,  as  many  of  you  as  can, 
jump  in  and  come  along  with  us. 

We  are  going  to  Hatfield,  first,  which  is,  next  to 
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it  does  not  last  long  enough  ;  it  is  soon  over;  just  as  you 
get  used  to  being  a  boy,  you  have  to  be  something  else, 
witli  a  good  deal  more  work  to  do  and  not  half  so  much 
fun. 


No  other  boy  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  holiday  as 
the  farm  boy  does;  and  his  best  ones  are  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Going  fishing  is  of  course  one  sort.  The  excite- 
ment of  rigging  up  the  tackle,  digging  the  bait,  and  the 
anticipation  of  great  luck;  these  are  pure  pleasures, 
enjoyed  because  they  are  rare.  Boys  who  can  go  a-fish- 
ingany  time  care  but  little  for  it.  Tramping  all  day 
through  brush  and  brier,  fighting  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
and  brandies  that  tangle  the  line,  and  snags  that  break 
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Northampton  and  Hadley,  the  pretti- 
est " elm-bowered "  town  in  the  coun- 
ty. This  was  the  home  of  Oliver  and 
Sophia  Smith,  who  founded  the  Smith 
Charities  and  Smith  college,  also  of 
Caleb  Cooley  Dickinson,  founder  of 
the  Dickinson  hospital.  It  is  the 
home  of  many  other  men  of  generous 
hearts  and  Liberal  hands.  Just  as  we 
enter  the  town  we  shall  notice  an  odd 
scene  on  the  left  by  the  roadside— a 
colored  family's  cabin,  which  looks. 
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the  hooks,  and  returning  home  late  and  hungry,  with 
wet  feet  and  a  string  of  speckled  trout  on  a  willow 
twig,  and  having  the  family  crowd  out  at  the  kitchen 
door  to  look  at  'em,  and  say  "  Pretty  well  done  for  you, 
bub;  did  you  catch  that  big  one  yourself  '."'—this  is  pure 
happiness,  the  like  of  which  the  boy  will  never  have 
again,  not  if  lie  comes  to  be  selectman  and  deacon  and 
to  •'  keep  store." 

»•»»»»» 
If  then-  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  hardens 
the  lot  of  tin-  fanner  boy  it  is  the  grindstone.  Turning 
grindstones  to  grind  scythes  is  one  of  those  heroic  but 

anobtrusive  occupations  for  which  one  gets  no  credit. 
It  is  a  hopeless  kind  of  task,  and,  however  faithfully  the 

crank  is  turned,  it  is  one  that  brings  little  reputation. 

0,  it  was  nothing  to  do,  just  turn  the  grindstone  a 
few  minutes  for  this  One  and  that  one  before  breakfast ; 
any  "hired  man"  was  authorized  to  order  the  boy  to 
turn  the  grindstone.  How  they  did  bear  on,  those  great 
strapping  fellows  !  Turn,  turn,  turn,  what  a  weary  go 
it  \\a-.  For  my  part  I  used  to  like  a  grindstone  that 
"wabbled  "  a  good  deal  on  its  axis,  for  when  I  turned 
it  fast,  it  put  the  grinder  on  a  lively  lookout  for  cutting 
his  hands,  and  entirely  Satisfied  his  desire  that  I  should 
"turn  faster."  It  was  some  sport  to  make  the  water 
iy  and  wet  the  grinder,  suddenly  starting  up  quickly 


nil.  BOY'S  ii.viM  da  \  PHIVILKQE, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  the  "sunny  south" 

transplanted  to  the  north.  Look  for  this  picture  on 
page  :rj.  What  a  contrast  w  ith  the  representative 
"  Hampshire  Homestead,"  further  on  the  road. 
The  "Hubbard  elm  "  is  a  graceful  type  of  this  beau- 
tiful tree  family.    The  old  tavern  (the  Hubbard 


THE  FA  KM  GRINDSTONE. 

inn)  now  a  private  residence,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  of 
the  town.  Perhaps  the  best  exhibition  of  arching  old  elms 
is  made  on  Hatfield's  Elm  street,  as  depicted  in  the  first  en- 
graving on  page  33.  But  a  few  feet  from  this  point  of  view, 
our  artist  caught  the  pretty"  Door-yard"  scene.  Turning 
to  the  left,  beyond  the  Hubbard  elm,  we  shall  soon  come  to 
Major  Shattuek's  pistol  factory.  The  elms  on  Main  street 
make  another  beautiful  picture  and  this  quaint  old  home- 
stead is  known  as  the  "Lew"  Dickinson  place.  Hatfield 
was  the  birthplace  of  Artist  Elbridge  EQngsley,  and  the  old 
house  where  he  was  born  is  shown  to  strangers  with  natural 
pride  by  citizens.  The  pictureof  "  Kingsley  at  work,"  taken 
by  our  artist,  is  a  good  one,  and  if  we  could  only  catch  him 
with  his  car,  at  dinner  with  some  of  his  boon  artist  compan- 
ions, we  should  see  some  such  scene  as  that  here  depicted. 
Who  has  not  found  just  such  a  hay-field  scene;  the  picture 
seems  to  show  forth  the  intense  heat  of  an  ideal  hay-making 
day.  Then  that  boy  in  the  door-way;  there's  quite  a  story 
about  that  boy— depend  upon  it.  Is  lie  waiting  for  "some- 
thing to  turn  up,"  for  a  "chum"  to  come  along,  or  to  be 
driven  to  school  or  sent  on  an  errand'.'  Kingsley  probablj 
personated  in  these  situations  more  than  once,  like  so  many 
boys  before  him— indeed,  in  his  charming  "Recollections," 
he  gives  us  to  understand  as  much.  Let  us  look  at  these 
interesting  antiquities.  Similar  articles  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  old  New  England  town,  but  those  pictured  in 
these  pages  were  brought  out  and  displayed  ;it  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary,  last  year,  of  the  Indian  fight.  Some  of 
the  best  specimens  were  from  the  faniil.\  collections  of  Thad- 
deus  Graves  and  Samuel  P.  Billings.  The  old  Hint-lock 
musket  and  pow -dor-flask  are  not  so  \  on  long  out  of  use,  nor 
the  old  candle-sticks  either.  Many  Hatfield  households 
boast  a  " grandfather's  clock,"  but  few  can  show  the  line 
collection  of  old  china  and  blue  figured  pottery  arranged  on 
these  buffet  shelves.  The  Franklin  stoves  and  high-backed 

chairs  are  still  useful  and  the  latter  are  coining  into  fashion 
again.  As  there  is  very  little  cooking  done  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned Sre-place,  the  old-time  heavy  and  cumbersome  utensils 
are  seldom  used.  The  llax  and  spinning-wheel,  reel,  and  the 
foot-warmer  w  hicb  our  grand-parents  used  to  take  to  church 
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the  old  hearth  Itself,  with  grandfather's  forsaken, 
broken-down  chair— what  stories  these  mute  relics  of 

by-gone  days  might  tell,  if  they  eouldl  This  antique 
door-way  of  an  old  deserted  bouse  what  a  beautiful 
frame-work  it  might  make  foi  the  many  associations 
that  have  been  connected  w  ith  it!  A  view  of  a  comer 
in  the  old  village  cemetery  fittingly  follow  s  our  study 
of  the  antiquities. 

But  West  Eatfield  is  a  thriving  part  of  this  obl- 
f ashioned  town ;  let  us  drive  over  and  look  about  and 
above  there  a  little.  There  is  a  neat  little  chapel  at  the 
west  village,  and  an  air  of  enterprise  and  thrift. 
Then  passing  up  through  the  "Pantry"  district  (said 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  "pine-tree")  we  conic  to 
a  succession  of  picturesque  scenes  on  and  about  Cham- 
pion Dickinson's  place,  at  North  Hatfield.  This  is  a 
Eivorita  resort  of  pioni:  and  sleighing  p.trtms.  in  the 
latter  case  the  participants  stop  at  the  hospitable  quar- 
ters always  ready  for  them  and  "Uncle  Champ"  pro- 
vides all  that  a  good  host  should.  The  pond,  dam, 
cascade  and  flume  effects  are  all  very  pretty;  "Uncle 
Champ"  thinks  they  are  ahead  of  Whately  Glen,  and 
we  shall  not  dispute  with  him.  Who  has  not  seen 
somewhere  the  characteristic  country  school  group  on 
page  38.  This  was  taken  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Hatfield. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  and  fair  traveling  companions, 


scendants  of  the  Teutonic  race  now 

living  in  East  ham  pton.    The  view 

looking  towards  Williston  mill-,  is  -ug 
gestivc  of  what  is  called  "New  City," 
a  factory  village  in  the  town.  Kast- 
hampton  is  quite an  important  manu- 
facturing place,  and  our  artist's  scenes 
on  page  40,  give  a  bint  of  it  from  the 
picturesque  point  of  view  ,  to  w  hich  we 
are  in  this  section  of  our  work  limited. 
The  Catholic  church,  a^  soon  across 
the  river,  is  without  a  spire  as  yet,  but 
hopes  to  boast  one  some  day. 

Turning  about,  we  cross  the  covered 
bridge  over  the  "Manhan"  river,  and 
looking  back,  after  wo  are  well  on  the 
way  toward  the  trotting-park,  we 
catch  the  striking  view  of  spires,  and 
the  rear  of  Main  street  buildings  high 
above  the  river,  outlined  against  the 
near  mountain-side.  Could  there  be 
anything  prettier'.'     Perhaps  so,  but 


A  CHARCOAL  PIT. 

we  have  reached  the  northern  confines  of  the  county.  We 
should  like  to  take  you  over  the  line  to  Whately  Glen,  but  that 
would  not  be  "  Picturesque  Hampshire,"  and  we  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere,  as  we  have  our  hands  full  now.  So  we  gather 
up  the  reins  again,  and  returning  to  Northampton,  we  "strike 
out  "  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city  for  Easthampton,  a  tow 
which,  with  no  remarkable  natural  advantages,  has  been  made, 
by  the  hand  of  man,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  county. 
Good  roads  and  well  kept  sidewalks  are  the  glory  of  this  town- 
ship. Williston  seminary  is  its  noted  educational  institution, 
and  the  good  character  and  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants  make  it 
a  pretty  safe  place  to  send  young  men  to.  The  brick-yard, 
"half-way,"  "pasture  and  mountain"  scenes  will  be  recognized 
by  all  who  have  driven  to  the  little  town  on  the  "Manhan," 
and  a  fairer  view  than  that  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  as  one 
enters  the  town,  with  outlined  spires  against  the  horizon,  can- 
not be  offered  by  any  New  England  town  of  these  times. 
Easthampton's  Main  street  is  representative  of  its  culture,  in- 
telligence and  business  capacity,  outside  of  its  manufacturing. 
The  town  hall  and  public  library  are  more  than  ordinary  speci- 


LOOK1NG  DOWN  WORTH INGTON  (ILEX. 

mens  of  country  public  architecture, 
and  a  walk  down  the  streets  shows  that 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening  is  not 
neglected  by  owners  of  private  resi- 
dences.   The  cemetery  is  well  cared  for 
and  in  Easthampton,  evidently,  are  a 
people  who  take  great  pride  in  making 
their  village  look  neat  and  beautiful. 
Looking  north  on  Main  street  we  see 
the  old  church,  high  school  building  and 
a  small  park,  and  now  let  us  drive  to- 
wards the  mountain  which  frowns  so 
high  above  the  town  on  the  east.  Here 
is  the  highest  point  on  the  Mount  Tom 
range,  and  yet  over  it,  or  rather,  part 
way  up  its  side,  is  a  very  good  road  to 
Holyoke,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained. 
Just  before  turn'ng  off  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  moun- 
tain is  one  con- 
ducting  to  the 
"German  hall," 
an  institution 
which  is  justly 
the  pride  of  de- 


IEW  UP  THE  GLEN. 


nothing  like  it,  we 
venture  to  say,  any 
where  else.  There 
is  nothing  to  see  at 
the  trotting-park  at 
present,  we  assume, 
and  so  we  continue 
on  the  road  to 
Southampton.  That 
handsome  residence 
well  elevated  above 
the  highway,  be- 
longs to  H.  C.  Nev- 


WORTHINGTON  CHURCH. 

ins.  The  only  presentable  view  of  the  village  of  Southamp- 
ton is  from  the  hill,  looking  at  the  rear  of  buildings  below, 
but  this  does  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  township.  Some  of  it  lies  on  plain  and  some  on 
mountain.  Like  Northampton,  Southampton  boasts  its 
"Paradise,"  which  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
center,  south,  near  Lyon's  Mills,  and  west  off  the  highway 
leading  to  Westfield  from  Southampton.  It  is  a  beautiful 
drive  about  where  the  picture  of  "Paradise"  was  taken, 
and  the  drive  and  scenery  continue  on  for  a  half  mile. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  places  in  the  town  which  en- 
title it  to  a  more  considerable  space  in  these  pages  than  we 
can  afford  to  give  it.  The  "brook"  scene  given  herein  is  a 
pen  and  ink  sketch  from  nature,  and  the  view  of  the  "Man- 
han "  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  either  in  the  picture 
or  in  direct  view  from  the  carriage.   The  home  of  S.  B. 
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Quigley,  on  Pomeroy  mountain,  is  a  very  quaint  place. 
It  is  on  the  south  slope  of  this  eminence,  which  at  the 
northern  end  is  higher  than  either  Mts.  Tom  or  Hol- 
yoke.  The  highest  point  can  be  reached  on  foot  or 
horseback. 

The  "Manhan  falls  "are  on  the  road  leading  from 
S.  15.  Ouigley's  house  to  what  is  known  as  the  Isaac 
Parsons  place. 

In  returning  from  Southampton  we  shall  pass  over 
the  rustic  bridge  shown  on  page  4'2,  if  we  take  the  right 
road,  but  "  the  Farm  Pet,"  we  may  or  may  not  see,  as 
it  happens.  "In  the  Fields  after  the  Pain,"  is  a  sug- 
gestive combination  of  water,   sunlight  and  shadow 


shall  (hid  Norwich  ponds,  a  famous  fishing  resort,  in  the 
town  of  Huntington,  but  the  village  of  the  latter  name 
lies  so  far  to  the  south  (about  five  miles)  that  we  had 
better  postpone  our  trip  to  it  until  later.  The  village  of 
Norwich,  in  the  town  of  Huntington,  is,  however,  only 
a  mile  from  the  ponds. 

Now  let  us  make  a  start  for  the  hills  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  You  may  think  you  have  been 
climbing  pretty  considerable  hills  already,  but  wait  and 
see.  "We  go  in,"  as  an  Adirondack  guide  would  say, 
at  Roberts  Meadow.  This  is  the  most  interesting  and 
shortest  route  to  Chesterfield.  One  of  our  prettiest  pic- 
tures, of  an  old  deserted  mil),  wasmade  on  this  road.  It 
is  now  up  hill  and  down  hill  into  Chesterfield,  where  one 

who  is  a  stranger  and 
wants  information,  is 
sure  to  be  welcomed  by 
good  Dea.  Baker  or  Wm. 
Bancroft  and  J.  D.  Stall. 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  a  "cu- 
riosity shop"  worth  vis- 
iting if  he  will  permit 
you  the  favor,  and  he 
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effect  from  one  of  "Old  Probabilities'"  many  odd  and  curious  phases. 

Approaching  the  center  of  the  village  of  Westhampton  from  the  west 
imagine,  if  you  can,  a  more  captivating  scene!  High  up  the  hill  over 
which  runs  a  winding  road,  stands  the  white  spire  of  the  pretty  village 
church.    Prosperous  farm  houses  line  the  side  of  the  road,  orchard, 

creek  and  meadow  on 
either  side,  lend  color, 
heighten  the  effect  of 
the  scene,  and  then  at 
the  top  of  the  hill 
bursts  into  view  the 
very  bud  and  promise 
of  what  must  evident- 
ly be  a  representative 
rural  New  England 
village,  and  so  it  is. 
Westhampton  is  sim- 
ply this:  a  modest, 
retired  town,  nestled 
in  and  on  the  hills, 
made  dp  of  sober,  in- 
dustrious farming  peo- 
ple. The  "Hill-Town 
Some  "  and  "  Starting 
for  School "  are  sug- 
gestive bits  of  charac- 
ter in  this  vicinity. 
Over,  the  hills,  but  a 
.mewhat  awjuavn -  few  miles  away,  we 
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enjoys  pointing  out  places  of  interest  in  the  view  from  the  hill,  and  here  you  are 
1350  feet  above  sea  level.  Pev.  John  W.  Chadwick  and  M.  B.  Bryant  have  sum- 
mer homes  here,  and  while  there  is  no  hotel,  some  good  people  in  the  village 
take  summer  boarders,  and  fortunate  are  they  who  fall  under  the  care  of  such 
excellent  providers  as  arc  these  Chesterfield  people.  Ex-Congressman  Whiting's 
estate  is  in  this  village  and  the  house  shows  prominently  in  the  engra\  ing.  Mr. 
Stall  manages  the  place  for  Mr.  Whiting,  who  is  now  attending,  with  his  son,  to 
his  great  paper  interests  in  Ilolyoke,  and  whose  advertisement  in  this  issue  (pre- 
ceding the  third  page  of  the  cover)  we  feel  specially  called  upon  to  invite  our 
reader's  attention  to,  and  we  do  so  without  any  solicitation  or  knowledge  on 
his  part. 

From  Chesterfield  hill  to  West  Chesterfield,  or  the  "Hol'ow,"  as  it  is  some 
times  called,  is  a  pleasant  drive,  down  hill  all  the  way,  and  about  half  a  mile 
before  we  reach  the  foot  we  will  water  our  horse  at  the  watering-trough  pic 
tilled  in  the  pen  and  ink  sketch  in  our  "Introductory."  As  we  near  the  valley 
we  shall  get  a  glimpse,  through  the  trees,  of  as  fair  a  scene  as  mortal  man  ever 
set  eyes  upon.  The  village  is  a  small  one.  but  the  West  field  river  winds  grace- 
fully through  the  narrow  valley,  with  towering  hills  on  either  side.  A  new  iron 
bridge  now  spans  the  river  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  one.  dear  in  the  memory 
of  many  Old  inhabitants.  The  "trout  brook  "shown  on  page  4."i  is  in  quite 
another  direction,  on  the  road  to  Huntington,  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield, 
but  about  three  miles  from  the  center.  The  "  rocking-stone  "  and  stone  monu- 
ment of  the  government  survey  are  also  more  in  that  direction;  Canada  moun- 
tain is,  in  fact,  in  the  town  id'  Westhampton,  about  two  miles  south  of  Hanging 
Mountain,  "as  the  crow  flies."  There  are  line  view  s  here, and  the  "rocking-stone' 
is  so  nicely  balanced  that  it  can  be  easily  moved  with  the  hand. 
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But  tn  return  In  Wot  Chester- 
field.  Here  the  views  along  tlic 
Stevens  brook  and  the  Westfleld 
river  are  superb.  The  peculiarly 
Washed  and  worn  rock  may  lie  seen 
here  in  the  bed  of  the  i  i  \  er  near  the 
house  of  Fred  I.  Cleveland,  and  the 
gorge  is  down  the  valley  of  I  lie 
Westfleld  river  about  two  miles. 
Then,  two  miles  to  the  west,  on 
the  road  to  Worthlngton,  a  wild 
view  in  the  rear  of  Stevens'  mill 
may  be  seen.  There  family  picnic 
parties  often  come,  and  as  it  is  a 
small,  secluded  spot,  it  is  well  tilted 
for  them.  In  spring-time  we  shall 
shall  often  see  "sugar  camps"  along 
tin;  roadside  in  this  section  of  the 
country — Chesterfield  and  Cum- 
mington abound  with  them,  and 
maple  sap-gathering  has  now  be- 
come a  scientific  work— the  "small 
boy  "  in  the  family  no  longer  drii.k- 
ing  a  large  share  of  the  product,  as 
often  happened  when  maple  sugar 
was  made  on  a  small  scale. 

Who  has  not  seen  some  such  "'  pasture  gate-way  "  as 
that  pictured  by  our  artist  ':'  No  particularly  sharp  eyes 
are  required  to  find  it,  and  hew  natural  in  another  pic- 
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ture  is  the  attitude  of  the  father  of  the  fam- 
ily, as  he  turns  to  the  inquiry  of  his  wife, 
"  Have  you  fed  the  pigs?" 

But  leaving,   for  the  nonce,  character 
sketches  behind,  let  us  turn  our  carriage  in 
the  direction  of  Cummington.   This  is  but 
five  miles  drive,  most  of  the  way  over  a 
gently  ascending  road.  Near  the  fair  grounds 
of  that  excellent  and  most  successful  of  the 
county's   agricultural    organizations,  the 
Hillside  society,  we  drive  rapidly  down  a 
pretty  hill  roadway  and  find  ourselves  on 
the  main  street    of    Cummington.  Two 
churches,  a  hotel,  the  town  hall,  a  public 
library  and  schoolhouse  are  here  and  the 
village  is  neatly  laid  out,  lawns  running  to 
the  street,  without  fences,  and  though  lying 
in  a  narrow  valley,  all  the  homesteads  are 
arranged  on  a  generous  scale.   We  are  in- 
debted to  James  K.  Gilfillan  for  the  picture 
of  the  village  obtained  for  this  work.   It  was 
taken  from  the  "  Pinnacle,"  a  high  hill  over- 
looking the  town.   From  this  point  also  can 
be  seen  the  Bryant  place  and  the  Bryant 
library.  At  one  time  Cummington  was  quite  a 
manufacturing  place, 
as  elsewhere  noted. 
It    had   also  seven 
churches  and  in  the 
height  of   the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  this 
town  was  the  hot-bed 
of     "  abolitionism." 
Garrison,  Burleigh 
and  Pillsbury  made 
these  old  hills  ring 
with  their  eloquence 
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lage  of  West  Cummington,  but 
there  are  beautiful  views  on  the 
route.  Dr.  Peter  Bryant's  office 
(now  occupied  as  a  tenement  by 
a  colored  family,)  may  be  seen 
about  a  mile  out,  and  next  comes 
the  little  hamlet  of  "Lightning- 
Bug."  The  brook,  bridge  and 
old  penstock  scene  pictured  by 
our  artist,  may  be  readily  iden- 
tified on  this   road.    At  West 
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and  crowds  gathered  to  hear  them  every  Sunday. 

Cummington  was  the  home  of  several  noted 
men,  among  tlie  most  prominent  being  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  Senator  Henry  Laurens  Dawes. 

A  drive  up  the  valley  will  bring  us  to  the  vil- 
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Cummington  tliere  are  two 
churches,  a  hotel  and  paper  mil], 
and  Remington  and  Deer  hill 
tower  above  the  village  on  either 
side.  The  latter  eminence  is  a 
magnificent  sight  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  on  the  trees,  and 
people  come  from  a  considerable 
distance  every  year  to  see  Deer 
hill  put  on  its  fall  dress.  Rem- 
ington hill  is  the  highest  point  in 
the  county  and  was  named  after 
a  man  who  once  lived  there.  It 
can  only  be  reached  by  foot-paths, 
but  the  view  is  a  superb  one  to 
the  north  and  west  and  well 
worth  toiling  for. 

While  riding  about  the  out- 
skirts of  Cummington  village,  or 
almost  any  of  the  smaller  towns, 
we  should  likely  see  just  such 

views  as  those  pictured  on  page  49  and  sketched  by  our 
artist.  The  Tower  place  is  described  elsewhere,  but  as 
every  one  who  goes  to  Cummington  inquires  for  the  Bry- 
ant place,  this  also  requires  more  than  usual  notice.  It  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  village,  and  is  upon  quite  a  hill 
reached  by  an  easy  ascent.  The  house  and  grounds  pre- 
sent a  very  inviting  appearance,  and  there  are  many  visi- 
tors to  them  every  year,  some  coining  with  picnic  parties, 
and  gathering  in  the  grove  near  the  house.  Until  last 
April  the  place  was  in  the  care  of  the  family  of  Francis 
II.  Dawes,  Esq.,  but  they  desired  to  close  their  respon- 
sibility for  such  a  charge  and  did  so,  then  removing  to  the 
village.  It  is  now  cared  for  by  the  family  of  George 
Streeter  and  visitors  are  still  courteously  received, 
although  Borne,  in  former  days,  are  said  to  have  committed 
acts  of  vandalism  and  to  have  come  as  mere  curiosity 
seekers  and  vulgar  meddlers.     This  was  Mr.  Bryant's 


home  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  but 
after  he  became  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  he  spent  more  of  his  time 
at  his  beautiful  place  in  Roslyn,  R.  1. 
But  the  scenes  of  nearly  all  his  poems 
were  laid  near  the  Cummington  home, 
and  the  views  illustrated  on  pages  r>0-">:> 
inclusive  are  all  there.  Our  portrait  of 
the  poet  i,~  considered  by  good  judges  an 
excellent  one.  '"A  Corner  of  the  Bry- 
ant Library  "  pictures  a  room  much  like 
that  used  by  Whittier  at  "  Oak  Knoll  " 
i:i  Danvers.  "Nebuchadnezzar"  is  a  cat 
over  fifteen  years  old,  was  a  favorite 
with  the  poet,  and  still  living  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Dawes.  He  is  a  sedate, 
solemn  old  animal,  of  a  color  which  can 
best  be  described  as  ecru.    "Neb,"  as  he 
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is  called,  was  quite  a  hunter  on  the  Bryant  place,  and  lived 
largely  on  game,  wild  rabbits,  etc.,  which  he  caught  him- 
self. The  "  Bryant  Wall,"  is  a  stone  structure  about  forty 
rods  long,  and  wide  enough  for  four  persons  to  walk 
abreast  upon.  It  divides  the  upper  and  lower  Bryant 
places,  and  is  composed  of  stones,  of  which  the  land  was 
cleared.  The  monument,  a  mile  south  of  the  house,  marks 
the  site  of  the  poet's  birthplace. 

A  favorite  ramble  of  Bryant's  was  by  the  Johonott 
brook,  which  Hows  through  a  deep  ravine,  overhung  by  a 
thick  growth  of  forest  trees. 

Another  interesting  spot  is  the  old  homestead  orchard 
pictured  on  this  page  not  the  newer  and  younger  orchard, 
which  is  a  large  one,  but  the  place  where  Bryant  reveled 
as  a  boy.  This  was  then  a  beautiful  spot.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  just  beginning  to  bear;  others  were  in  their 
prime,  and  every  spring  covered  with  blossoms,  murmur- 
ous with  thousands  of  bees  and  every  autumn  loaded  with 
fruit.  Underneath  them  the  soil,  still  unexhausted,  was 
carpeted  with  the  freshest  grass,  spotted  with  white  clover. 
The  poet  was  wont  to  relate  that,  in  his  boyhood,  when 
the  spotted  fever  prevailed  with  a  frightful  mortality  in 
the  Atlantic  states,  he  often  heard  in  his  orchard  the  bells 
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tolling  for  the  frequent  funerals,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere,  as  the  sounds  Moated 
through  it  and  died  away,  seemed  idled  with 
a  note  of  wailing  for  the  shortness  of  man's 
existence  on  earth. 

We  gi\o  in  our  illustrations  a  group  of 
Hemlocks  on  the  Bryant  place  hemlock  firs 
some  call  them,  others  hemlock  spruce. 
These  hemlocks  were  verj  loftj  and  grand, 
but  the  artist  seldom  selects  for  subject  of 
illustration  the  largest  trees.  The  largest  or 
most  perfect  trees  do  not  always  make  the 
most,  perfect   pictures.     The   grouping  of 

smaller  ones  with  regard  to  light  and  shade 
often  produces  the  finest  effect.  Observothe 
withered  hemlocks  and  think  of  Red  Jacket's 

famous  simile,  "1  stand  a  hemlock  dead  at 
the  top:  death  is  slowly  creeping  toward 
the  roots:  anon  the  tree  of  the  forest  will 
be  a  withered,  sapless  stem." 

The  curious  scene  of  oxen  moving  a  house 
represents  the  removal  of  the  office  of  Dr. 
Peter  Bryant,  the  poet's  father,  over  the 
hills,  down  to  its  present  situation  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  Bryanl  library,  'in  the  road 
to  West  Cummington,    where   it    is  now 
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sloping  bank,  its  surface  green  with  tlie  re- 
flection (if  the  vegetation  by  which  it  is  over- 
hung; DO  living  tiling  near  save  perhaps  the 
forest  bird  that  descends  to  drink  in  silence, 
and  its  fresh  wild  herbage  never  cropped  bj 
the  herd— a  place  thesightof  which  suggests 
ideas  of  stillness  and  solitude. 

The  poet  was  evidently  much  in  love  with 
this  little  rivulet  near  the  house,  for  lie 
vrote  several  stanzas  of  different  measure 
about  it,  and  here  is  one  : 

The  pretty  si  ream,  tbe  placid  st  ream, 
The  softly  gliding,  bashful  stream 
The  pretty  stream,  the  flattered  stream, 
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occupied,  as  already  noted,  by  a  colored  family.  The 
spot  where  it  once  st  1  is  about  a  mile  from  the  pres- 
ent location. 

The  Bryant  schoolhouse  is  a  pretty  little  building 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  homestead,  and  on  the  road 
which  crosses  the  main  highway  just  below  the  Bryant 
place. 

The  large  illustration,  with  the  leafy  maples  and  the 
graceful  elm  shows  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse  which 
Bryant  attended  when  a  boy,  and  also  one  of  the  first 
churches  in  town.    A  famous  maple  sugar  camp  was 
also  located  close  by— "Sugary,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called— "  Sugary  "  used  as  a  noun,  Webster  says,  is  a 
new  word.   But  this  homestead  "  Maple  Sugary  "  is  an 
old  feature.    The  trees  were  found  there  by  Bryant's  maternal  grand- 
father.  Many  of  these  trees  were  set  out  by  Bryant  when  a  mere  youth  ; 
both  father  and  son  replanted  young  trees  for  the  "maple  sugary,"  and 
in  recent  years  as  much  as  1800  pounds  of  sugar  were  obtained  in  a  sea- 
son from  this  estate. 

The  "  Rivulet"  is  one  of  those  quiet  little  bits  of  landscape  which  are 
overlooked  by  the  ordinary  observer,  and  only  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
artist  or  the  minute  observer  of  nature.   A  clear  little  pool  under  a 
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The  shy,  yet  unreluctant  stream. 

The  flattered  stream,  the  simpering  stream, 

The  fond,  delighted,  silly  stream, 

The  sad,  forsaken,  lonely  stream. 

The  cheated  stream,  the  hopeless  stream, 

The  ever-murmuring,  mourning  stream." 

"  Boating  brook,"  in  the  woods,  one  of  Bryant'? 
favorite  resorts,  has  made  a  pretty  study  for  many 
artists,  and  the  bridge  .which  spans  the  brook,  over 
the  highway,  has  been  also  much  admired.    The  bed 
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of  the  brook  and  a  secure  foot- 
ing on  the  stones  in  its  bed,  may 
easily  be  reached  by  a  few  steps 
descent  from  the  highway. 
This  place  is  only  about  a  mile 
from  the  east  village.  The 
turnstile  in  the  hedge,  on  tin* 
Bryant  place  was  probably  more 
ornamental  than  useful,  for  one 
who  knew  the  habits  of  the 
poet,  informs  us  that  he  gener- 
ally neglected  it  and  cleared  the 
hedge  itself,  at  a  bound. 

The  scenes  on  page  5:!  were 
sketched  by  our  artist  in  this 
region,  none  of  the  three  far 
from  the  Bryant  place,  and  to  add  to  their  impres- 
sive beauty  we  have  quoted  appropriately  in  con- 
nection therewith  from  Bryant's  poems. 

Now  here  we  make  a  momentary  diversion  from 
our  rule  laid  down,  not  to  allow  ourselves  in  these 
pages  to  go  outside  the  county  of  Hampshire;  but 
West  Cummington  people  claim  "Windsor  Jams" 
as  one  of  their  own  natural  curiosities,  and  so  it 

was,  it  having  been 
at  one  time  within 
the  legal  bounds  of 
the  town  of  Cum- 
mington.  It  is  now 
hardly  more  than 
two    miles  from 
Landlord  Shaw's 
comfortable  hostel- 
ry at  the  west  vil- 
lage, and  if  you  are 
there,   looking  for 
the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, you  will  sure- 
ly be  asked  if  you 
have  seen  the 
"  Jams."   So  we  will  imagine  ourselves  jogging  along 
with  our  hon,e,  over  a  very  comfortable  and  nearly 
level  road.   Our  route  is  along  the  bank  of  the  stream 
.vbich  conies  from  the  "  Jams,"  most  of  the  way,  and 
the  cascades,  of  the  brook  by  the  wayside  so  attrac- 
tively sketched  by  our  artist,  are  sure  to  attract 
attention,  as  we  go  by  them.    They  are  not  the 
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"  Jams,"  however,  as  some  visitors  may  imagine  who  don't  know  what 
they  are  coming  to.   These  are  near  the  house  and  on  the  farm  of  Pieman 
Allen  of  East  Windsor,  and  when  you  see  the  saw-mill, 
which  is  near  li is  house,  you  may  know  that  this  is  as  far  as 
you  should  take  your  horse.   Tying  the  animal  somewhert 
iiereahouts,  Mr.  Allen,  or  some  of  his  mill  men 
will  point  out  to  you  your  way  to  the  "Jams,'" 
ac-oss  the  fields.    When  you  come  to  the  brook 
you  will  soon  find  a  good  place 
to  step  across;  then  continue 
on,  up  the  rising  ground,  after 
3  on  have  inspected  the  bear's 
cave  and  the  trout  pool.  When 
you   have  ascended  the  hill, 
over  fallen  tree  trunks  and  the 
decaying  vegetable  growth  of 
ages,  with  a   most  beautiful, 
dense  and  luxuriance  of  ferns  and  mosses,  you 
should  move  a  little  to  the  east,  as  you  hear  the 
roaring  of  waters,  and  then  look  down  upon  the 
scene  below  you. 

"The  Jams"  are  a  deep  gorge  between  solid  walls  of 
rock,  rising  seventy  feet  high,  through  which  flows  a  brook, 
coming  from  the  hills  of  Berkshire.   The  stream  is  overshadowed  by 
lofty  trees  of  tlie  red  birch,  the  canoe  birch  with  its  snow-white  co- 
lumnar steins,  the  hemlock,  spruce  and  the  sugar  maple,  over  a  bed  of 
rocks  and  stones  from  which  every  particle  of  mould  was  swept  by 
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fashioned  country  dance  on  the  only  spring  floor  in  this  region,  and  at 
any  rate  you  will  be  cheered  and  wanned  by  a  great  blazing  open  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth,  in  the  front  room,  and  be  welcomed  by  an 
accommodating  landlord. 

Alter  a  night's  rest  yourself  and  equine  friend  will  proba- 
bly be  ready  to  accept  our  guidance  to  quaint  old 
Plainfield,  which  was  set  off  in  1785  from  the 
town  of  Cummington. 

To  Plainfield  then,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cummington,    we  will 
consider  ourselves  bound.  Up- 
hi  1  again  we  go,  from  the  West- 
field  river  valley.   There  are 
several  objects  of  interest  here, 
among  them  the  old  home  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  the 
mill  of  the  "mountain  miller.'' 
re  is  also  the  "Campbell  rock,"  which  is 
ocated  near  the  road,  about  ten  rods  west  of  the 
I^BP"'  late  residence  of  L.  N.  Campbell.   The  rock  has 

jx""'  been  an  object  of  interest  to  scientists  for  the 

last  century.    It  is  a  large  boulder,  estimated  to  be  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  tons  weight,  one  edge  of  which  rests  on  the 
ground  and  the  opposite  side  lies  tilted  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  ris- 
ing some  three  feet  above  the  ground,  leaving  amide  space  for  several 
persons  under  the  boulder.   Special  interest  centers  in  the  different 
varieties  of  vegetation  found  growing  upon  the  rock.   A  Plainfield 
citizen'informs 
us  that  he  re- 
members a  talk 
between  his  fa- 
ther  and  Dr. 
Jacob  Porter, 
some  seventy 
years  ago;  the 
doctor  being  a 
noted  botanist 
and  naturalist, 
and  also  author 
of  a  history  of 
Plainfield. 

Speaking  of 
the  rock  Mr. 
C —  stated  that 
thirteen  differ- 
ent kinds  of 
vegetation 
w  e  r  e  found 
growing  on  the 
rock.  The  doc- 
tor replied  that 
the  different 
varieties  of 
mosses  were 

more  than  that  our  F0B  A  holiday. 

number.  Besides  the  mosses,  grasses  and  w  eeds,  arc  found 
the  rock  birch,  wild  cherry,  mountain  ash,  etc.,  but  tow- 
ering up  above  all  is  a  hemlock  shrub,  or  tree,  live  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  six  or  seven  feet  higher,  getting  only 
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the  spring  Ho.nU,  thousands  of  years  ago,  while  the  rocky  walls  of  the  gorge  itself  are  covered  with  an  aged, 
hoary  growth  of  moss  and  lichen.  By  careful  stepping  when  the  water  is  low  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  one 
may  descend  and  w  alk  the  whole  length  of  the  gorge,  to  the  south-western  end,  where  it  comes  out  in  a  very 
common-place  pasture  brook.  Put  the  gorge  itself  is  a  magnificent  sight  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
nature's  wonders  on  a  larger  scale,  as  in  the  Yosemite  and  the  old  world.  Here  is  the  silence  of  the  prime- 
val forest;  no  singing  birds  are 
heard  in  early  summer;  the  r~ 
only  note  of  bird  which  is 
heard  in  the  solitude  is  the  oc- 
casional shriek  of  the  hawk, 
the  cawing  of  the  crow  or  the 
screaming  of  the  jay  from  the 
highest  of  the  tree  tops.  This 
is  nature's  withdraw  ing  room. 
She  herseli  is  at  home,  but  the 
world  is  shut  out. 

If  it  should  happen  to  be  a 
cold  November  day,  as  it  was 
when  we  visited  the  "Jams," 
you  cannot  do  better  than  stop 
at  the  Deer  hill  hotel  on  your 
way  back  and  order  refresh- 
ments. Mayhap,  if  it  is  after 
night-fall,  you  will  be  in  time 
to  see  the  village  lads  and  las-ics 
gather  at  this  hotel  for  an  old- 
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A    SONG    FOR   OLD  HADLEY. 

[Apology  :--cxxxvli  I'sahn.] 

A  song  let  us  sine,  to  the  old-fashioned  measure, 
i  H  long  vanished  days  thai  In  memory  dwell ; 
old  scenes  and  old  faces, 

Old  times  and  old  places, 
In  Hartley,  old  lladlev,  we  all  love  so  well. 

The  grand  Holyoke  mountain,  Conneetlcul  river, 
The  Broad  fertile  meadow,  the  magical  spell 

Of  dear  boyhood  days  'neath  I  he  elms  anil  ihe  maples. - 
Of  Hartley,'  old  Hadley,  we  all  love  so  well. 

Come  sing  with  us  gladly 

Of  Hadley,  Old  Hadley, 

The  elm-Dowered  Hadley 

We  all  love  so  well. 

Though  wandering  far  from  the  old  home  and  kindred, 
Her  sons  and  her  daughters,  wherever  we  dwell, 

SI  ill  fondly  are  turning 

With  true  filial  yearning 
To  Hadley,  old  Hadley,  we  all  love  so  well. 

In  fancy  we  drift  down  the  swift  rolling  river, 

We  roam  as  of  yore  to  the  old  mountain  dell. 

By  moonlight  we  stroll  'neath  the  elms  and  the  maples 

Of  Hartley,  Old  Hadley,  we  all  love  so  well. 

Come  sing  with  us  gladly 

Of  Hadley,  Old  Hartley, 

The  elm  bowered  Hartley 

We  all  love  so  well. 

Sweet  visions  of  Home  !   'Round  the  hearthstone  we  gathei 
To  greet  those  who  loved  us,  whom  we  loved  so  well  ! 
The  elm  trees  are  sighing  :— 
The  Past  is  replying. 
We  bear  with  each  heart-throb  an  echoing  knell. 

The  plumes  of  the  brooni-corn.that  burnished  the  meadow 
Now  wave  us  no  welcome,  as  homeward  we  stray  ; 
The  broom-shops,  once  ringing  with  laughter  and  singing. 
Keen  wit,  and  gay  humor,  are  silent  to-day. 
Still  sing  we  Of  Hadley, 
The  vanishing  Hadley, 
The  elm-bowered  Hadley; 
Our  Hadley  for  aye  I 

Low  dirges  we  hear  in  the  towering  tree-tops, 
Far  over  the  valley  sad  requiems  swell  :— 
We  miss  from  their  places 
The  dear  old-time  faces, 
The  long  silent  voices  we  all  Invert  so  well. 

Tlie  mountain,  and  meadow,  the  swift  rolling  river, 
The  elms,  and  the  maples  their  sad  story  tell  ; 
The  old  trees  are  sighing  !— In  God's-acre  lying. 
Our  loved  ones  of  Hartley,  Old  Hadley,  sleep  well. 
Sing  softlv.  sing  sadly 
Of  Hartley,  Olrt  Hartley  ! 
Dear  memories  of  Hartley 
We  all  love  so  well ! 

John  Howard  Jewett. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  14th.  1890. 


often  closely-harnessed  lioy,  who  in  another 

picture,  i  s  made  to  turn  the  grindstone. 

From  Plainfield  let  us  retrace  our  step! 
througli  Cnmmington  to  Worthlngton.  It  Is 
another  up  and  down  hill  ride,  but,  curiously 
enough,  while  the  approaches  to  Wotthiug- 
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A  Ride  About  the  Comity, 

CONTINUED  FROM  PRECEDING  PAGE. 

moisture  enough  to  keep  it 
alive,  increasing  very  little  in 
height  for  the  last  seventy -five 
years.  Not  far  from  this  rock 
are  two  or  three  similar  boulders 
but  much  smaller.  About  sev- 
enty rods  west  from  the  rock 
stands  the  original  Campbell 
homestead,  built  by  John  Camp- 
bell, one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers 
of  P 1  a  i  n  fi  el  d, 
and  a  soldier  of 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY. 


TEMPORARY  BRIDGE  AT  FORT  RIVER. 


the  revolution, 
more  than  100 
years  ago.  One 
mile  west  of  this 
house  stands 
the  birthplace 
of  Chas.  Dud- 
ley Warner. 
The  Warner 
homestead  has  been  rebuilt 
in  part  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years. 

The  Campbell  elm  has  a 
peculiarly  formed  tree  trunk 
which  has  attracted  much 
attention.  Its  size  may  be 
easily  imagined  from  the 
human  figure  shown  reclin- 
ing, upon  it,  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

The  "mountain  miller" 
has  been  already  referred  to 
in  an  article  on  the  same 
page  with  illustration  of  the 
mill. 

Of  the  views  on  the  5Gth 
page,  not  already  spoken  of, 
o-;r  limited  space  permits  us 
to  say  little.  We  obtained 
the  portrait  of  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  from  his  own 
family,  the  sketch  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  old  village  ceme- 
tery is  a  truthful  one  and 
the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
the  boys  whittling  and  fish- 
ing come  very  appropriately 
on  the  same  page  with  the 
likeness  of  that  truthful  de- 
lineator of  boy  character, 
who,  very  likely,  was  also 
that  kind  of  a  boy  himself, 
even  the  much  abused  and 


THE  RUSSELL  CHURCH  AND  ELM  WOOD  HOUSE.. 

ton  from  the  west  and  east  are  very  hilly,  when  once  there  we  find 
the  town  upon  an  extended  table-land,  stretching  some  miles  north 
and  south,  and  furnishing  excellent  drives,  which  are  availed  of  by 
the  summer  visitors  who  come  to  this  place  in  large  numbers.  The 

[CONTINUED  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE.] 
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Our  railroad  has  settled  the  quest  [on 
For  us,  ar.d  for  you,— by  the  way, 

Your  folks  0\or  there  in  the  city 
Oughter  come  to  old  Hartley  and  stay, 

Where  laud  is  still  sold  by  the  acre. 
An'  a  homestead  means  bavin'  a  home, 

No)  :i  bare  pile  o'  bricks  on  a  sand-lot.— 
Put  that  down,  an'  tell  'em  to  come. 

»Ve've  all  of  your  civilized  comforts 

Unmixed  with  your  civilized  sin  ; 
Good  preacbiu',  the  very  best  schoolin', 

An'  none  of  your  bustle  an'  din. 
Where's  the  school  to  match  our  Obi  Hopkins 

In  teachin'  idees  bow  to  shoot  ? 
5four  new  Smith  College  \s  our  annex 

An'  so  is  old  Amherst  to  boot. 

Land  is  risin'  !    It  can't  help  risin' 

More'n  yeast  can,— that's  plain  to  be  seen, 
With  Amherst  an'  Northampton  crowded, 

An'  Hadley  just  midway  between. 
Drop  a  hint,  on  the  sly,  to  your  neighbors, 

An'  caution 'm  not  to  delay  ; 
Old  Hadley 's  your  nateral  suburb 

An'  the  boom  is  coniin  this  way. 

(iood-day  !  if  you  must  be  a  goin'; 

Well,  yes,  you  may  put  my  name  down 
For  a  dozen  "of  Picturesque  Hampshire, 

That  is,  if  you'll  "  do  us  up  brown." 
For  Hadley 's  no  old  fashioned  ruin 

()'  the  Fast,  like  a  tumble-down  shed, 
But  a  livin'  and  picturesque  Present, 

With  a  bright  bloomin'  Future  ahead  ! 

John  Howard  Jewett. 
September  1st,  1890. 


THE  NATIVE  DIBC0UB8E8. 

HADLEY  TRIUMPHANT. 

[An  Ai.le<;ed  Interview  with  a  Native.] 

Good  mornin'!  Well.  yes.  now  I  reckon 

You've  struck  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
If  vou're  looking  'round  here  for  a  native  ;— ; 

jest  tie  un  your  horse  in  the  shed  ; 
These  fall  Hies  are  pesky  tormentin' 

An'  Bpltefuller  after  a  frost  ; 
There's  a  streak  of  depraved  human  natur' 

In  flies,— they  don't  like  to  lie  crost 
More'n  a  woman.— or  man.  for  that  matter,— 

This  hav-cover'U  he  just  the  thing 
To  keep  nil  I  In-  flies,— 'tainl  no  t  rouble, 

I  know  how  the  critters  will  sting. 

Come  in  !   No?— then  while  you  are  restiu' 

Youc'n  sample  a  mime  Hartlett  pear  ; 
I  take  it  you  come  from  Northampton, 

How's  everything  goin' on  there? 
Come  over  to  talk  of  Old  Hadlev 

With  a  native?    Well,  then  I'll  agree 
I'm  a  native  and  alwuz  belonged  here 

An'  some  on't,  by  rights,  b'longs  to  me. 

Proud  o'  Hadley?  who  wouldn't  be  proud  on't? 

It's  the  h  aiids'mest  lav-out  o'  land 
'Twixt  Greenland's  old  frost-bitten  mountains 

Anil  India's  sun-roasted  strand. 
An'  I'll  tramp  clean  from  Dan  to  Hathsheba 

I  n  I  In-  brilln'esl  kind  of  a  sun 
It  you'll  show  me  a  patchln'  to  Hadley  :— 

No  !  stranger,  the  thing  can't  be  done. 

There's  "The  Street."  as  straight  asan  arrow 

That's  praised  for  its  elms  far  an'  wide. 
An'  from  bank  to  bank  of  the  river 

A  shady  highway  on  each  side 
ltiins  aloiig  our  broad  rolling  common, 

More  like  a  long  velvety  lawn 
For  all  to  enjoy  an'  to  share  in  ;— 

There,  stranger,  is  where  I  was  born, 

in  tin-  shudder  of  grel  elms  and  maples, 

Their  like  I'll  be  bound  never  grew 
Outside  o'  the  Garden  of  Kdcn. 
All  I  guess  even  there  they  were  few. 

Take  a  look  off  then!  to  the  south'ard, 
Two  columns  of  grct  towerin'  trees. 

A  straight  mile  of  grace,  strength  an'  beauty. 
Where  on  earth  can  you  lind  (dins  like  these'.' 

PolkS  talk  about  modern  improvements, 

Tin-  musnroomy,  make-shifts  of  man,— 
I  tell  vou.  it  take's  vears  of  growin' 
To  fill  out  the  Almighty's  plan. 

Jou've  struck  the  right  place  for  your  plctcrs 

To  put  in  your  Picturesque  Book, 

They're1  standin'  around  thick  as  million 

In  a  past — wherever  you  look. 
There's  a  crop  of  young  scribblers  an'  artists 

a  blossomln'  out  ev'ry  year. 

Willi  varses  and  pictcrs  of  ruins, 

Hut  mostly  they  libel  us  here. 
They  can't  do  our  scenery  justice  ; 

It's  a  leetle  too  much  of  a  theme 
For  a  painter  10  stick  on  a  canvas. 

Or  a  one-banetled  poet  to  dream. 

I  wish  you'd  put  into  your  story 

That  times  here  aint  quite  out  of  j'int. 
We're  a  mighty  sight  more  than  a  relic,— 

It's  time  the;  dlseivered  the  p'lnl 
That  Hartley's  no  old-fashioned  ruin 
n'  the  past,  like  a  tumble-down  shed. 

BUl  a  I i v ■  n '  and  "picturesque  present," 
With  a  bright  bloomin'  future  ahead  ! 

If  you're  win  kin'  up  Picturesque  Hampshire . 

VVhv.  this  is  the  place  In  begin. 
With  a  town  that  can  stall'  mi  its  merits, 

All  the  beauties  of  natur  thrown  In. 
obi  Hartley  was  laid  oul  to  live  in. 

With  plenty  of  room  and  to  spare 

Pot  house-lot,  an'  home-lot  an'  tn odder ; — 

Twasn't  planned  by  a  shrewd  millionaire. 
With  checker-board  squares  for  the  dwellin's 

An'  pan  elled  mil  small,  by  tin-  inch, 
To  be  covered  all  over  with  dollars 

An'  a  mortgage  to  tighten  the  pinch  ! 
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A  GLIMPSE  ACKUS-  THE  FIELD! 


It  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  the 
hillside,  about  a  mile  from  the 
"  Corners,"  and  is   evidence  of 
growing  taste  in  this  community. 
If  you  inquire  for  pretty,  pictur- 
esque places  here  you  will  be  told 
to  go  to  West  Worthington  Falls, 
about  four  miles  away,  over  an- 
other up  and  down   hill  road. 
This  is  on  the  old  Oliver  Parrish 
estate  and  just  beyond  Willard 
Jones'  cider  mill.   There  is  little 
hint,  in   the  approach,  to  the 
beauties  of  this  place 
and  they  need  not  be 
portrayed    here,  as 
they  are  thoroughly 
described  in  the  sto- 
ry given  in  preceding 
pages.    It   was  not 
many  miles  from  this 
point  that  our  artist 
photographed  the 
surroundings    of  a 
charcoal   pit,  work 
in  which  is  one  of 
the  rural  industries. 
The  process  of  burn- 
ing has  often  been 
described  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  The  drive  from 
Worthington  to  Mid- 
dlefield  will  familiar- 
ize   one    with  the 
steeliest    and  most 

stony  roads  in  the  county,  and  we  shall  more  than  once  see  the  country 
mail  box  by  the  road-side  in  our  rides  hereabouts.  The  little  girl,  who 
lias  come  out  at  the  back  door,  with  her  doll  in  hand,  evidently  doesn't 
see  strangers  pass  this  way  very  often,  but  her  parents  are  surely  well- 
instructed  and  careful  people,  and  they  keep  their  little  girl  in  tidy  and 

neat  dress. 
Middletield 
is  almost 
out  of  the 
world  to 
p  e  o  11  1  e 
from  the 
county-seat 
as  there  are 
s  o  in  a  n  y 
hills  to 
climb  over, 
to  reach  it, 
a  n  d  t  h  e 
nearest  de- 
pot of  the 
Host  o  n  & 
A  lb  a  ti  y 
rail  mad  is 
three  miles 
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MOUNTAIN, 


A  RIDE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTY.-Continued. 


"Corners  "  in  'Worthington  is  their  favorite  stopping-place  and  there  are 
two  hotels  here  for  their  accommodation.  The  pretty  little  church  shown 
in  t he  engraving  is  the  only  modern  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  hill  towns, 
and  was  built  but  a  few  years  since,  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  lire. 
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l  ou  r  RIVER  i  i  i  . 

from  the  renter.  This  station  is  in  Middlrlield 
limits,  but  it  is  up  bill  all  the  way  from  thereto 
the  one  store  in  the  village.  There  is  no  hotel 
here,  but  board  can  be  obtained  in  certain  fami- 
lies, and  we  advise  anybody  complaining  of  malaria 
to  go  to  Bliddlefield.    We  believe  they  will  get  it 
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been  along  with  our  artist  last  fall.  But  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence in  appearance  of  the  two  village*  is  the  railroad  and  it- 
accompanying  thrift,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 

There  is  yet  a  little  section  of  the  county  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  which  we  have  not  visited,  and  we 
may  as  well  enter  it  by  turning  hack  and  "going  in  "  at  Swift 
Itiver,  which  is  a  part  of  the  town  of  ('iiiiniiington,  about  three 
miles  from  the  east  village.  Here  two  brunches  of  the  West- 
Held  river  unite,  and  one  traveling  up  the  river,  towards  Cnnt- 
mirtgton  center,  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  the  stream  flow- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  it  was  coming  a  feu 
moment's  before.  At  Swift  River  village  there  is  a  vci  \ 
pretty  water  effect  at  and  about  the  dam,  and  a>  we  proceed 
on  the  road  toward  Goshen  there  is  a  striking  view  of  pros- 


X'ORTH  HADLEY— A  WATER  VISTA. 


BISHOP  U  I'XTIX'GTOX'S  SIMMER  HOME. 

perous  farm-houses  across  the  gorge  and  the  river,  and  high  on  the  hill  above  it. 
Our  pen  and  ink  sketch  on  Goshen  hill  was  made  looking  back,  on  the  road  to  Wil- 
liamsburg. The  Goshen  character  sketches  which  follow  will  be  appreciated  by 
lovers  of  artistic  effects.  Summer  visitors  seem  to  like  Goshen  pretty  well,  as  the 
Highland  house  is  always  well  filled  in  warm  weather  and  some  private  houses  are 
occupied.  The  reservoir  pond  here  is  said  to  furnish  good  fishing  and  pure  air  is 
free  as  that  ether  can  be.   Pretty  well  down  the  hillside,  on  the  road  to  Williamsburg 


THE  POXD,  LOOKING  TOWARD  MT.  WARNER. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  DINNER. 

blown  out  of  them.  They  area  hardy,  robust  commu- 
nity on  top  of  this  hill,  and  there  are  a  number  of  neat, 
tasteful  residences  here.  The  great  rock  in  the  field, 
south  of  the  church,  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  stran- 
gers, and  stands  upon  an  extensive  ledge,  which  shows 
the  marks  of  glacial  action.  The  village  boys  started 
to  tip  the  rock  over  and  roll  it  down  the  hill  one  Fourth 
of  July,  but  the  owner  of  the  land,  hearing  of  it.  threat- 
ened prosecution  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 
Middlefield  boasts  an  agricultural  society  and  largely 
attended  fairs  are  held  here  every  autumn.  Glendale 
Falls  are  the  principal  attraction  of  the  village,  but 
judging  from  the  difficulty  we  experienced  in  getting 
explicit  directions  how  to  find  it,  some  of  its  inhabi- 
tants know  little  about  it,  and  others  are  too  busy  to 
care.    It  is  about  two  miles  south-east  of  the  center,  on 


land  of  Clark  Wright,  and  is  well 
worth  a  day's  journey  to  see.  In 
early  spring  it  must  be  a  mad,  roar- 
ing torrent,  apparently  proceeding 
out  of  the  skies,  when  viewed  from 
a  few  rods  below  the  verge,  (the 
patch  of  sky  just  shows  to  the  left 
of  the  center  of  the  view  taken  by 
our  artist).  It  drains  a  large  water- 
shed on  Middlefield  hill  directly  into 
the  Westfield  river,  quite  a  distance 
below.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
mill  on  the  west  bank  and  a  small 
grass  plot  suitable  for  picnic  parties 
on  the  other. 

In  going  from  Middlefield  to  Hunt- 
ington we  descend  into  the  valley 
again  and  the  view  "  on  the  road  " 
was  obtained  going  down  hill  into 
Chester.  We  regret  that  our  bird's 
eye  view  of  Huntington  was  so  far 
away  as  to  give  us  rather  an  indis- 
tinct idea  of  the  place.  It  is  a  thriv- 
ing, enterprising  village,  about  six 
miles  from  Norwich  ponds,  the  lat- 
ter pictured  in  conjunction  with 
Westhampton  views,  and  between 
which  two  villages  (Norwich  and 
Huntington)  were  obtained  the 
character  sketches  which  follow  the 
bird's-eye  view.  One  would  hardly 
suppose  the  two  villages  were  in  the 
same  town,  and  the  "nutting  party," 
the  "  well-sweep"  scenes,  etc., 
might  all  have  been  observed  en 
route  between  them,  if  any  one  bad 
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NORTH  l'LEASANT  STREET. 


is  a  wild  place  called  the  "Devil's  Den,"  but  in  the  limits  of  the  town 
of  Goshen.    The  cascades  are  a  beautiful  fall  of  water  over  windings 


Leaving  Northampton  by 
the  bridge  over  the  Con- 
necticut river,  we  lind  our- 
selves rolling  across  the 
fertile  Hadley  meadows, 
and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  enter  one  of  the  fair- 
est and  certainly  the  most 
quaint  of  Hampshire 
towns,  old  Hadley.  The 
view  on  West  street 
needs  no  description  of 
ours.  It  has  been  many 
times  sketched  and  written 
about.  The  Russell  church 
and  Elmwood  house  are  on 
this  street.  The  First 
church  is  on  East  street 
and  is  rarely  beautiful 
among  those  of  the  kind 
built  in  its  time.  The  grace- 
ful symmetry  of  its  spire, 
surmounted  by  a  rooster, 


MAIN  STUB 


AMHERST,  I'ROM  THE  EAST 


of  a  rocky  mountain  brook,  and  the  place  is  visited  by  many  every  summer. 

Williamsburg  was  the  first  town  devastated  by  the  terrible  Mill  river  flood 
of  May,  1S74,  but  it  is  now  entirely  rebuilt  and  a  thriving,  prosperous  village, 
as  is  Haydenville,  farther  on,  which  was  similarly  visited.  The  "residences" 
photographed  show  a  little  of  the  grandeur  of  the  old  village,  and  now  the  visi- 
tor looks  down  from  the  hill  upon  a  more  enterprising  community  than  then. 
Mountain  street  boasts  a  hamlet  of  prosperous  farmers  and  is  a  road  much  used 
by  wheelmen  on  their  way  to  Ashfield  and  Whately.    Who  has  not  observed 


always  attracts  notice  and  wins  admiration.  The  like  of  it  is  hard  to  find.  That  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence  resembles  but  does  not  equal  it.    This  house 


jn^t  such  BUnlfght  and  shadow  si  enes  as  those  pictured  in  the  field: 
a  rainy  day  '.'    Who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  homely  lot  of 

"hired  man,"  with  a  boy  to  watch  hi  ind  how  glad  we  are  to 

these  children  out  with  good  dog  "  Hover,"  for  a  holiday. 

.Vow  we  will  return  home  to  the  county-seat,  by  way  of  this  be: 
fully  winding  road  along  the  banks  of 
Mill  river,  once  strewn  witli  the  marks 
of  devastation  and  ruin  from  the  1H".| 
Hood,  hut  now  re-laid  and  hardened  for 
a  pleasant  carriage-drive  for  all  who 
come  this  way.  So  we  have  viewed  all 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  on  the 
West  Bide  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

We  have  yet  to  visit  the  east  side  of 
the  county,  and  a.i  our  space  for  descrip- 
tion is  growing  more  and  more  scant, 
owing  to  the  profuseness  of  illustration, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  trip 
of  it  and  leave  our  companions  to  take 
it  more  leisurely,  by  themselves, 
some  time. 


THE  CI. ACE   WHERE  NOAH    WEIISTEIt  I.IVEII. 


was  built  by  the  town  of  Hadley  in  1  mis.  Hop- 
kins academy  la  on  the  same  street  and  is  the 
pride  of  the  town.  The  temporary  bridge  over 
ort  river  was  used  for  a  long  time  after  the 
one  washed  away  by  the  Hoods. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  that  the  first  en- 
graving on  the  (!4th  page  needs  no  explanation, 
'he  subject  is  a  veritable  sou  of  old  Hadleytoo. 
The  Fort  Meadow  road  looks  familiar  and  a 
little  to  the  leftof  it  is  the  scene  of  Kingsley's 
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frontispiece.    The  old  Kurt  rivei  bridge  Lb  the  meadow  is  about  :i  mile 

farther  OB. 

Did  you  never  see  an  old  fashioned  chimney,  naked  and  stripped  of  house 
timbers,  from  the  hearth  up'.'  Well,  here  it  is.  Did  you  ever  try  "working 
up"  an  old  apple-tree  stump'.'    If  not,  then  you  don't  know  what  patience 


JIT.  I'I.EASA.NT  S(  IIOOL  I  Cil:  HOYS. 


H'ENING  THE  HAY. 


in  the  county  and  its 
public  buildings  are 
more  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful. The  college  build- 
ings are  not  so  new, with 
the  exception  of  those 
on  the  agricultural  in- 
stitution grounds,  and 
as  they  have  been  so 
often  pictured  we  give 
the  space  they  might  oc- 
cupy to  illustrations  of 
points  less  familiar. 
The  street  views  will  be 
readily  recognized,  and 
our  view  of  the  town  was  obtained  at  a  point  east  of 
the  rising  ground,  the  old  college  buildings  and  Wal- 
ker hall  showing  on  the  extreme  left.  Tiie  agricul- 
tural biddings,  including  the  Durfee  plant-house,  etc., 
make  an  interesting  group.  The  house  where  Noah 
Webster  lived,  on  North  Prospect  street,  is  shown 


WASH  lis' G— DAY. 

is.    The  children  are  out  for  a  day  of  it  with  father. 

North  Hadley  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections 
of  the  old  town  and  here  is  the  charming  view  of  the 
pond  and  dam  which  leads  the  illustrations  on  page  65. 
Before  reaching  the  place  portrayed  in  this  picture, 
however,  we  shall  pass  on  the  right  and  left  Mount 
Warner  and  the  summer  residence  of 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington. 

Pres.  Timothy  D  wight  of  Yale  college, 
more  than  seventy  years  ago,  wrote  as 
follows  concerning  this  locality: 

"Among  the  interesting  objects  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  farm  of  Charles  Phelps, 
Esq.,  [grandfather  of  Bishop  Hunting- 
ton] about  two  miles  north  of  this  town, 
deserves  the  notice  of  a  traveler.  This 
estate  lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  contains  about 
lion  acres,  of  which  about  150  are  inter- 
val, annually  manured  by  the  slime  of 
the  river.  The  rest  consists  partly  of  a 
rich  plain  and  partly  of  the  sides  and 
summit  of  Mt.  Warner,  a  beautiful  hill 
in  the  neighborhood." 

The  pretty  sketches  at  the  foot  of 
page  65  tell  their  own  story,  and  what  a 
refreshing  one  it  is. 

Amherst,  the  town  of  colleges,  is  but 
six  miles  away,  and  a  pleasant  drive. 
Amherst  is  really,  in  point  of  residence 
architecture,  far  ahead  of  any  other  town 


AN  AMHERST  FAliM-HOUSE. 


WHITE  BIRCH  WOODS. 

with  pride  by  citizens  to  those  who  inquire  for  the 
domicile  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  dictionary.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  joy  inspired  at  sight  of  the  first 
train  on  the  "Central'.'" 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  school  for  boys  was  taken  as  a  pic- 
turesque view,  without  any  reference  to  its  owners 
advertising,  as  they  do  elsewhere.  Th"  view  from  this 
place  is  a  superb  one.    "An  Amherst  Farm-house"  and 


THE  UK  1ST  MILL  AT  MILL  VALLEY. 


THE  DEVIL  S  UAKDEN. 

"  The  Grist  Mill "  are  Amherst  scenes  which  may  be 
readily  identified  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  and  the 
"Devil's  Garden  "  is  a  hard  looking  piece  of  ground  in 
the  mountain  notch,  between  Amherst  and  Granby. 
The  sketches  on  the  same  page  represent  very  common 
works  of  usefulness  of  both  sexes  in  the  country.  The 
villages  of  North  and  South  Amherst  are  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  but  both  are  neat  and  well  kept  commu- 
nities. The  sketches  on  the  same  page  with  these  views 
are  characteristic  of  the  vicinity. 

From  Amherst  to  Pelham  is  a  natural  transition,  but 


OS 


PICTURESQUE  HAMPSHIRE 


field  has  a  tax  rate  of  only  $5  on  $1000,  and  her 
people,  mostly  a  fanning  community,  are  happy 
and  prosperous. 

Ware  is  the  most  thriving  town  in  the  county, 
and  its  manufactures  are  the  main  cause  of  its 
prosperity.  The  scenes  sketched  and  photograph- 
ed here  by  our  artist  are  all  easily  identified  and 
"The  Lover's  Leap"  is  a  place  near  the  center 
of  the  town  where  a  young  man,  made  tem- 
porarily insane  by  love,  threw  himself,  over 
the  rock  into  the  water,  but  was  rescued  from 


BOOTH  AMHEBST. 

a  hilly  one,  and  hill  climbing  to  match  that  on  the  west 
side  of  the  county  is  close  at  hand.  The  mill  pictured 
by  the  roadside  will  be  noticed  near  the  residence  of  C.  O. 
Parmenter,  shortly  after  hill-climbing  is  begun.  The 
drive  to  Mt.  Lincoln  is  in  this  direction,  and  has  become 
a  very  popular  one  during  the  last  two  summers.  We 
make  a  divergence  from  the  main  road  at  West  Pelham 
and  bear  to  the  south,  and  directions  for  further  driving 
can  easily  be  obtained  of  dwellers  along  the  route.  Near 
Mt.  Lincoln  will  be  seen  the  house  in  the  engraving, 
though  the  view  given  is  seen  in  returning,  and  opposite 
this  house  is  a  family  cemetery,  mournfully  suggestive, 
as  there  are  none  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
vicinity  left  here.  Driving  up  a  moderate  ascent,  but  over 
a  stony  road,  which  turns  off  to  the  left,  just  beyond  the 
house,  we  have  only  a  mile  to  ride  to  the  tower  on  the 
mountain,  and  Reuben  Allen's  house  is  very  near 
it.     The  dog  and  cow  in  a  farm  yard  not  far  away. 


SOUTH  AMHKKST  CENTER. 

death.  Especially  worthy  of  mention  is  Ware's  cemetery.  It  is  justly  the  pride  of 
her  people  and  the  handsomest  in  the  county.  The  streams  in  and  below  the  town, 
as  pictured,  are  sylvan  bits  of  beauty  and  the  big  elm  is  pointed  out  to  strangers. 
Ware  boasts  several  fine  public  buildings.  For  obvious  reasons  we  have  nut  pic- 
tured these  modern  structures ;  they  are  not  in  the  line  of  picturesqueness  particu- 
larly, but  we  feel  Ware  should  be  given  credit  for  piogressiveness  and  enterprise, 
which  are  important  points  of  commendation  for  a  New  England  town. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  Denman  Thompson  In  his  play  of  the  "Old  Homestead" 
will  recall  the  old  fireplace  pictured  on  page  76.  It  was  found  for  Mr.  Thompson 
in  an  old  house  in  Belchertown,  by  C.  VV.  Eddy,  a  now  famous  artist-printer 
and  photographer  of  Ware,  to  whom  we  in  turn  are  indebted  for  the  picture  and 
many  other  favors  in  our  investigations  in  this  direction. 

Belchertown  is  another  place  situated  on  a  hill  and  is  becoming  a  favorite  summer 


LOOKING  TOWaKD  NORTH  AMHEBbT. 

as  pictured  on  page  69,  bid  fair  to  get  acquainted  after  a  while. 

Turning  back  to  West  I'elham,  is  a  suggestive  scene  reca  ling  the 
lines,  "Over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  etc.  The  long,  weary,  hill  road 
seems  to  stretch  interminably  along  yonder  hill,  at  the  top  of  which 
may  be  found  a  private  fish  pond,  a  startling  luxury  for  this  quiet 
country.  The  famous  Shay's  or  old  Conkey  tavern  was  much  farther 
on  and  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  not  long 
ago.  From  I'elham  to  I'rescott  means  down  hill  and  up  hill  again. 
We  go  down  into  a  lonesome  looking  valley  and  then  settle  down  for 
a  steady  half-hour  climb,  [t  seems  a  relief  when  you  get  most  at  the 
top  of  I'rescott  hill,  but  like  the  one  who  "wondered  what  he 
was  begun  for  if  he  was  so  soon  to  be  done  for,"  we  groan  to 
think  we  have  climbed  so  far  only  to  go  down  hill  again,  as  we 
must,  to  reach  Greenwich  village,  before  reaching  which  we 
may  observe  the  place  of  but  not  the  boiling  cider  scene 
sketched  by  our  artist.  Before  coming  to  Greenwich  village 
we  shall  cross  the  Athol  and  Springfield  division  of  the  Boston 
iV  Albany  railroad,  and  here,  as  on  the  west '  side  of  the  county,  we 
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NOliTlI  AMHEBST  CENTJlH 

find  a  ".Swift"  river  and  "Mt.  l'onieroy."  The  "Village" 
is  a  neat,  thriving  little  place,  and  has  a  most  enterprising 
Citizen,  who  has  given  it  a  free  thought  chapel  and  by  his 
example  generally  incited  to  useful  and  honorable  living 
all  of  this  small  but  model  little 

community.    Greenwich  proper 

looks  rather  lonesome,  farther  on, 
lint  it  too  is  a  well-kept  though 

apparently  quieter  village. 

Enfield  is  really  a  very  pretty 
place,  with  marks  of  antiquity 
about  it.  There  is  but  one  street 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  which  lies 
on  the  bank  of  the  swift-rushing 
river,  and  then?  is  one  mill  here 
making  fancy  cassiineres  and  em- 
ploy Ing  a  hundred  hands.  Our  view 
of  the  place  was  made  from  the  hill 
a  short  distance  from  the  village, 
where  Rev.  R.  M.  Woods  of  Hat- 
field has  a  summer  residence.  En- 
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Titan's  pier,  a  beautiful  rock  formation  whlcb  rises  to  i> I serentj  to  eight]  feet 
perpendicularly  above;  the  Connecticut  river.  Eere  are  obtained  tin-  views  ihown  "n  our 
Hiitli  page,  and  we  shall  probabh  linger  long  over  them  ere  \\<-  drive  on  to  tin-  "  long,  lazj 
bainlet,  Ilockniiuni,"  where  another  Charming  succession  "I  rustic  tCttnet  greet  H-.  The 
old  tavern  is  a  tiling  of  the  past,  and  we  can  close  this  Beries  of  drives  OVet  the  COUnt]  in 
no  better  way,  perhaps,  than  by  ascending  Mt.  Holyoke  and  taklng^tbe'refrom  a  last^looh 


MILL  STREAM,  NEAR  ROAD  TO  l'ELHAM. 

resort,  as  there  are  excellent  hotels  here  and  the  air  is  fine.  It  is,  withal,  a 
pretty  place.  The  town  common  is  a  long  grass  plot  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  village  street,  and  on  it  are  held  the  annual  cattle-shows,  which 
arc  a  unique  feature,  like  no  other  shows  in  the  county,  for  no  admission 
fee  is  charged,  the  agricultural  society  relying  for  support  solely  upon  fees 
paid  by  peddlers  and  other  occupants  of  the  tents  and  stands  on  the  common. 


NEAR  MT.  LINCOLN. 


over  the  valley  we  have  seen  so  much  of.  With  this  view  we  bid  our  readers  Adieu !  If 
they  have  enjoyed  the  review  of  these  scenes  as  much  as  we  have,  we  are  sure  they  have 
much  more  pleasure  in  store  for  them  when  they  come  to  them  again  in  actual  visitation. 


MOUNT  WARNER. 


A  FAMILY  CEMETERY  NEAR  MT.  LINCOLN. 

The  town  has  a  handsome  library  and  a  soldiers'  monu- 
ment, with  the  usual  complement  of  churches.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Kathrina,"  etc.,  and  our  portrait  of  the  author 
was  obtained  from  a  wood  carving  on  the  mantel-piece 
in  the  room  occupied  by  Ralph  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of 
the  Century  Magazine.  Myron  P.  Walker,  the  drummer 
boy  of  the  old  "Tenth"  regiment,  now  resides  in 
Belcher  town. 

The  town  of  Granby  lies  between  Belchertown  and 
South  Hadley,  and  is  a  prosperous  inland  New  England 
village.  The  place  has  a  handsome  new  school  building 
and  a  finely  proportioned  old  church  spire  may  be  seen 
here.  On  the  road  to  South  Hadley  one  will  find  pros- 
perous looking  farms  all  the  way.  Granby  farmers 
evidently  thrive  by  their  calling. 

The  water  and  dam  of  the  Holyoke  water  power 


Mt. .Warner,  standing  in  the  centre  of  tlie  valley  above  the  Holyoke,  range,  commands  an 
extensive  view,  at  a  distance  well  adapted  for  revealing  those  varied  tones  of  color  which 
distinguish  a  cultivated  landscape.  Rich  fields  stretch  from  the  edge  of  the  Connecticut 
back  to  the  line  of  wooded  hills  on  the  east  and  west,  and,  farther  beyond,  golden  uplands 
ride  to  the  horizon.  The  grand  traceries  of  ancient  elms  mark  the  streets  of  two  villages, 
from  which  white  spires  point  heavenward.  Peaceful  homesteads,  with  groups  of  farm 
buildings  and  rows  of  maple  trees,  stand  along  the  highways,  or  nestle  among  rocky 
pastures  and  slopes  thick  with  chestnut  and  pine. 

The  river,  which  in  past  ages  parted,  with  its  torrent,  the  mountains  north  and  south, 
now  flows  serenely  through  the  fertile  meadows,  wearing  soft  the  red  sandstone  rocks  ami 


UNCLE  REUBEN  ALLEN'S  HOME  ON  MT.  LINCOLN. 


TOWER  ON  MT.  LINCOLN. 


company  are  always  an  interesting  study  at 
South  Hadley  Falls.  The  old  dam  was  perpen- 
dicular, but  being  carried  away,  the  builders 
learned  caution  and  put  up  the  present  structure, 
which  has  needed  comparatively  few  repairs. 
The  "Falls  village  is  indebted  for  its  existence 
largely  to  the  great  manufacturing  enterprises 
f  the  Glasgow,  Carew  and  Hampshire  paper 
companies.  At  the  upper  village  there  is  a  very 
different  appearance.  Here  the  quiet  and  sober- 
ness of  a  young  ladies'  seminary  reigns.  Mt. 
Holyoke  "college"  is  located  here,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  Mary  Lyon's  work.  Bachelor's  brook 
is  a  pretty  stream  which  flows  through  the  town 
and  empties  into  the  Connecticut.  Like  Granby, 
South  Hadley  is  the  home  of  prosperous  farmers 
and  market-gardeners,  who  find  an  abundant  de- 
mand for  their  products  at  Holyoke.  "Pearl 
City  "  is  the  name  of  a  section  of  the  town. 

Returning  from  South  Hadley,  towards  North- 
ampton, we  come  to  the  Holyoke  range  of  moun- 
tains again,  and  go  through  the  "  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae," so  called  by  the  college  girls,  and  just 
beyond,  on  the  left,  are  the  picnic  grounds  at 


GETTING  ACQUAINTED. 


TO 


PICTURESQUE  HAMPSHIRE. 


washing  alluvial  richness  on  its  banks.   One  may  trace  its  fringe  of  willows 
from  the  little  village  around  the  mill  pond  to  the  great  bend  which  touches  each 
end  of  Old  Hadley  street  at  a  mile's  breadth,  and  encircles  with  a  broad  sweep 
acres  of  tilled  and  fruitful  soil.   Thence  it  reappears  once  more  in  a 
silver  gleam  among  the  green  plains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  whose 
abrupt  barrier  guards  the  valley  on  one  side  of  that  narrow  entrance 
which  Mt.  Tom  defends  on  the  other. 

The  turrets  of  two  collegiate  towns,  Amherst  and  Northampton,  sig- 
nal to  each  other  across  the  fair  interval  from  opposite  slopes.  On  a  fine 
plateau  are  seen  the  spacious  buildings  of  the  Agricultural  college  and 
beyond  them  the  Pelham  hills,  and  Mt.  Tom  closes  the  view  to  the  east 
and  north.  The  white  churches  of  half  a  dozen  hamlets  may  be  distin- 
guished, and  far  up  the  valley  appear  glimpses  of  the  Green  mountains 


of  credit,  "  old  tenor  "  was  the 
price  agreed  upon.  The  history 
of   this   town   lias  been  often 
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"  OVER  THE  1 1  l  I  I    AND  FAR  AWAY  "  (1'ELHAJl). 


VIEW  ON  l'ELH  V>I  HILL. 


written,  but  a 
casual  reference 
should  be  made 
here  to  the  prin- 
cipal men  and 
events  which 
distinguish  it. 

Among  those 
who  served  his 

country  by  raising  a  company  for  the  Continental  army,  lighting  at  Bunker  IT!  11, 
at  the  storming  at  Stony  Point  and  against  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  and  who  carried 
an  honorable  battle  scar  was  a  citizen  of  Pelham,  who,  after  the  war  was  ended, 
lived  half  way  up  the  west  slope  of  Pelham  east  hill,  and  who  became  so  far  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  rebellion  against  state  government  in  1786-7,  that  the  insur- 
gent outbreak  has  ever  since  been  called  Shay's  rebellion. 

Capt.  D  a  n  i  el 
Shays  drilled  and 
led  the  rebellious 
hosts  from  this 
section  and  the 
Old  Conkey  tav- 


in  misty  distance,  while  a  nearer  range  traces  with  its  bold  outline  the  curves  of 
the  Deerfield  river.  Mount  Warner  was  so  named  by  Amherst  college  students 
after  Prof.  Aaron  Warner,  one  of  the  faculty. 


A  FEW  INTERESTING  HISTORICAL  FACTSABOUT  PELHAM. 


A  TOWN   WHICH  SAW  BURROUGHS,  THE    ROGUS    CLERGYMAN  AND  COUNTER- 
FEITER  AND    SHAY'S  REBELLION. 

It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  since  the  "  Articles  of  Agreement  "  were 
drawn  up  between  liobert  Peabols,  blacksmith,  and  John  Thornton,  yeoman; 
sturdy  Scotch  Presbyterians,  representing  a  colony,  of  sixty  men  of  their  faith, 


THE  OLD  CONKEY  TAVEKN. 

ern  in  the  hollow,  a  half  mile  down  the  hill  from  his  home,  was  his  headquarters.  The 

first  stanza  of  a  ballad  popular  years  ago  as  the  "  Confession  of  Capt.  Shays"  we  quote: 

"  In  former  days  my  name  was  Shays, 
In  Pelham  1  did  dwell,  sir; 
But  now  I'm  forced  to  leave  that  place, 
Because  I  did  rebel,  sir." 

The  old  tavern  was  near  by,  and  though  it  was  situated  in  a  lonely  valley  shut  in  by 
the  high  hills,  Landlord  Conkey  was  hospitable  and  cheery;  the  (ire  blazed  high  in  his 
wide  stone  tire-place,  and  he  kept  a  good  line  of  wet  goods  in  the  original  package  and 
otherwise  that  undoubtedly  served  to  stimulate  Shays  and  his  followers  to  rebellious 
acts,— as  the  following  bill  substantially  proves.  With  the  debts  of  the  war  way  up,  and 
the  ability  to  pay  wa.\  down,  and  good  liquor  cheap  and  plenty  what  could  be  easier  than 
starting  a  rebellion  among  the  grumbling  yeoman  in  1 7S«> ;  certainly  much  easier  at  that 
time  than  skipping  to 
Canada  to  escape 
debts  or  to  enjoy 
stealings. 


ItlloDEs'  USH  i'ONK  IN  I'ELHA.M. 


most  of  whom 
were  then  liv- 
ing in  Worces- 
ter, and  Col. 
John  Stoddard 
of  Northamp- 
ton, for  the 
tract  of,  land 
cover  i  n  g  the 
two  ridges  of 
land  afterward 
known  as  Pel- 
ham east  and 
west  hills,  and 
the  deep  val- 
ley between 
them,  through 
winch  the  west 
branch  of  the 
Swift  river 
runs,  and  at 
that  time 
known  as  Stod- 
dard town,  7:«ki 
pounds  in  bills 


NEARLY   AT  THE  TOP  OF  PRKSCOTT  1111,1.. 


IIOILING  L>OWN  I  IHEIt. 


Boston,  Oct.  SI,  1 77^. 
Mb.  William  Conkey. 

Bought  of  .Joiiannht  A  SSAVBB: 

£  s.  d. 

•-'  bills,  rum  (32Vi-.WU )  <K!  (jails,  al  12 

shillings  37  Hi  II 

32  (jails.  West  India  nun  al  22s.  8d...  86   00  0 

1  galls,  brandy,  80s.,  keg  18s.  6d  .10  18  6 

1  calls,  annas  seed  17s.  Keg  188.  Bd        4    3  II 

6  rails,  clove  at  17x.  Bd.,  keg  at  168.. . .  0  0  n 
8%  (jails,  orange  at  17s.  i;d..  keg  13s. 

Gd                                                   3    19  2 

1  gal.  wine  at  30s                             l    to  o 

100    2  2 


£G.o.().  Boston,  Oct.  31,  1772. 

Received  or  Wm.  Conkey  six  pounds  in  law- 
ful money  on  aceounl. 

JOHANNET  &  SHAVER. 

Boston,  February  11,  1773. 
Received  the  within  to  balance  in  full. 

JOHANNET  &  Seaveh. 

The  attack  of  the  Shays  insurgents  up- 
on the  arsenal  at  Springfield  as  described 
in  the  ballad  already  referred  to  is  as 
follows  : 


P  I  C  T  U  R E S Q  U  E    HAMPSH1  R E 


GREENWICH  MEADOWS— MT  l'OMKROY  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


SCENE  IN  GREENWICH  VILLAGE. 


"On  mountain  steed  we  did  proceed, 
Our  federal  stores  to  plunder; 
But  th"ie  we  met  with  a  hack  set, 
From  Shepherd's  warlike  thunder. 

They  killed  four;  they  wounded  more; 
The'rest.  they  run  like  witches; 
Roswell  Merrick  lost  his  drum, 
And  Curtis  split  his  breeches." 

This  attack  was  on  Jan.  25,  17N7, 
and  three  days  later  Capt.  Shays 
with  1100  men  came  skurrying  back 
to  Pelham  with  Gen.  Lincoln  and  the 
state  militia  close  in  his  rear.  Shays 
hurried  on  through  Amherst,  taking 
the  Pelham  road  and  very  fortunate- 
ly for  him  and  his  men  eleven  sleigh- 
loads  of  provisions  from  f- 
the  western  part  of  the 
state  stopped  at  Landlord 
Clapp's  tavern  in  East 
Amherst  soon  after,  the 
driver's  intending  to  feed 
their  horses,  but  Clapp 
hurried  them  off,  after  the 
skedaddling  rebels,  for  fear 
Gen.  Lincoln  would  gob- 
ble them  up.  These  loads 
of  provisions  were  what 
helped  the  captain  to  main- 
tain his  defeated  troops 
for  four  days  upon  the 
snow  covered  Pelham  hills, 
while  he  kept  his  messen- 
gers running    back  and 


GREENWICH  VILLAGE  KROJl  THE  WEST. 


forth  between  the  old  Conkey  tavern  and  Gen.  Lin- 
coln's headquarters  at  Hadley,  seeking  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  until  the  united  prayers  of  the  rebels  for 
mercy  could  be  heard  by  the  General  Court  and  an 
answer  received. 

Captain  Shays  didn't  wait  for  the  conclusion  of 
negotiations,  but  marched  his  men  away  from  Pelham 
on  the  :Srd  of  February  to  Petersham,  where  he  was 
overtaken  by  Gen.  Lincoln's  forces  the  next  forenoon, 
after  an  all  night  march  from  Hadley  in  a  blinding 
snowstorm.  Gen.  Lincoln  attacked  the  rebels  at  once 
and  there  was  a  general  scattering  of  the  insurgents, 
some  to  their  homes,  others  into  New  Hampshire. 

Nearly  'every  town  has  had  experience  with  the 
hypocritical  religious  cheat  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
ministerial  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  are  not  as  rare 
as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  uncommon  as  they  were 
a  hundred  years  and  more  ago,  when  on  a  Tuesday 
afternoon  in  April  or  May,  1784,  a  bright,  active  young  man  of  nineteen  rode  into  Pelham  from  Palmer  on 
horseback.   He  wore  a  light  gray  coat  with  silver  plated  buttons,  green  vest,  and  red  velvet  knee  breeches. 
Seeking  out  Dea.  Gray,  he  introduced  himself  as  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  a  clergyman  in  search  of  employment,  at 


LOOKING  TOWARD  GREENWICH. 


A  GREENWICH  ROADWAY. 


POND  NEAR  ENFIELD. 

the  same  time  stating  that  he  had  preached  at  Ludlow 
the  Sunday  previous.  He  also  presented  a  letter  of 
recommendation  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Pal- 
mer. Such  was  the  entrance  of  Stephen  Burroughs,  the 
famous  counterfeiter,  to  the  town.  Dea.  Gray  care- 
fully read  Mr.  Baldwin's  letter,  which  was  doubtless 
couched  in  the  regulation  phrases  of  endorsement  not 
uncommon  in  such  documents  now ;  then  the  good 
deacon  consulted  with  other  prominent  members  of 
the  church  and  the  result  of  the  consultation  was  the 
engagement  of  the  well  recommended  bogus  minister 
with  only  ten  of  his  father's  old  sermons  in  his  saddle 
bags,  as  "supplyer  "  for  four  weeks,  at  five  dollars  per 
Sunday,  besides  board  and  housekeeping ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  a  further  engagement  for  four 
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TOWN  HALL  AND  SCHOOL  liUILDINU,  KNFIKLD. 

months  was  made.  It  was  not  long  before  some  watch- 
ful person  got  sight  of  a  sermon  Burroughs  was  deliver- 
ing and  thought  it  did  not  have  that  fresh,  clean  look  a 
newly  prepared  sermon  should  have  and  a  consultation 
among  the  members  decided  the  good  people  upon  a 
plan  of  testing  the  new  minister's  ability  to  prepare  his 
own  sermons.  The  following  Sunday  the  first  clause  of 
the  fifth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Joshua  was  hand- 
ed the  bogus  preacher,  as  he  entered  the  meeting-house, 


of  jealousy  were  sensible  of  its  odious 
and  hateful  character  and  were  ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  God,  man,  or  the  devil ;  con- 
sequently had  recourse  to  patching  and 
clouting  themselves  over  with  false  pre- 
tenses to  hide  their  deserved  shame  and 
disgrace.  In  the  application  of  the  subject 
the  "  supplyer  "  said,  "  Will  you  suffer  the 
hateful  monster  of  suspicion  and  jealousy 
to  rage  among  you?  Will  you  wear  these 
old,  filthy,  clouted  shoes  any  longer'.'  Will 
you  not  rather  clothe  yourselves  with  that 
charity  which  suffereth  and  endureth  all 
things?  Will  you  not  rather  be  shod  with 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will?' 

Notwithstanding  the  suspicions  of  these 
good  people  concerning  the  honesty  of  their 
temporary  "  supplyer,"  the  months  of  his 
engagement  flew  by  quite  pleasantly  all 
around;  they  had  not  always  been  without 
dissensions  and  disagreements  with  their 
settled  pastors,  so  it  was  not  very  strange 
for  them  to  become  suspicious  of  this 
stranger  whose  only  recommendation  was 
the  letter  from  the  Palmer  minister,  who 
probably  knew  as  little  about  him  as  the 
people  of  Pelham  did. 


AN  ENFIELD  CHUliCH. 

In  September,  with  only  two  Sundays  more  to  preach,  a  college 
friend  of  Burroughs  made  a  short  visit  to  town  and  forgot  at  all 
times  to  address  his  friend  as  Davis,  using  his  real  name  instead. 
This  set  the  gossips  at  work  again.  At  Belchertown,  on  the  Mon- 
day before  his  last  Sunday  at  Pelham.  Burroughs  met  Rev.  Mr. 
t'hapin  of  Windsor,  who  knew  him  well.    On  the  way  back  to 

l'olliam  Burroughs  decided 
I  hat  his  usefulness  in  that 
field  was  at  an  end  and  de- 
termined to  leave  town  that 
very  night,  lie  left  the  house 
where  lie  boarded  after  the 
family  was  asleep,  led  his 
horse  from  the  barn  and  rode 
to  the  house  of  his  friend 
I  a  sander  and  informed  him 
of  his  impending  doom,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Bur- 
roughs should  keep  quietlj 
out  of  sight  I'm-  a  day  or  two 
until  the  wrathful  Presby- 
terians had  spent  the  force 
id"  their  indignation  in  a 
vain  hunt  for  the  "supply- 
er" who  had  deceived  them. 

Tuesday  morning  the 
town  was  in  an  uproar  on 
learning  that  the  deceiver 
had  disappeared,  and  there 
was  hurrying  to  and  fro  to 
learn  his  whereabouts  or 
the  direction  lie  had  taken, 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  noth- 
ing could  be  learned  of  him. 
Burroughs  lay  concealed 
until  the  following  mid- 
night, when  he  took  his  de- 
parture through  Greenwich 
tow  ards  Rutland,  where  the 
Pelham  men  overtook  him. 
Burroughs  saw  the  crowd 
and  ran  out  the  back  door 
to  escape.  Meeting  one 
Konkey,  of  his  pursuers, 
w  ho,  in  attempting  to  seize 


with  the  request  that  he  preach 
from  that  text  at  the  morning 
service.    "And  old  shoes  and 

clonted  on  their  feet,"  was  the 

text.  The  subject  was  divided 
into  three  heads.  First,  the 
place  of  shoes;  second,  of  old 
shoes;  and  third,  of  clouted 
shoes.    He  then   proceeded  to 

scathe  his  Buspicious  hearers  by 

applying  his  interpretation  of 
the  passage  as  a  whip  to  erad- 
icate the  growing  jealousy  and 

suspicion  of  his  true  character 

among  the  people.  Old  shoes, 
he  said,  represented  old  sins 
Which  mankind  had  been  alllict- 

ed  with  from  the  earliest  times 

down,  and  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
might  be  counted  as  old  as  any 
shoes  worn.  On  the  third  head 
he  said  that  those  w  ho  wore  old 
shoes  and  practiced  la  system 
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afforded,  although  they  were  of 
high  order  for  country  schools, 

and  these  young  men  that  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  from  the 
home  training  which  the  early 
settlers  established  and  main- 
tained developed  men  of  charac- 
ter who  have  risen  to  positions 
of  trust  and  honor  all  over  the 
land. 


A  GROUP  AT  THE  GRIST-MILL. 

his  late  pastor  had  his  arm  hroken  by  a  blow  from  a 
stick  Burroughs  used  in  self  defense,  who  then  ran 
down  the  hill,  distancing  all  but  Dr.  Nehemiah  Hinds, 
who  was  knocked  senseless  with  a  stone  by  the  runa- 
way supplyer.  Climbing  to  the  haymow  of  a  barn,  Bur- 
roughs awaited  his  pursuers  and  there  were  angry  words 
on  both  sides.  The  "  haymow  sermon"  is  said  to  have 
been  delivered  here,  but  was  really  written  afterwards. 
The  Kutlanders  heard  the  angry  talk  awhile,  rather  en- 
joying the  novel  entertainment  and  proposed  that  all 
hands  should  adjourn  to  Woods  tavern,  where  Bur- 
roughs should  spend  the  five  dollars  he  had  received  in 
advance  for  the  last  Sunday  of  his  engagement  at  Pel- 
ham,  and  which  circumstances  prevented  his  filling  out, 
by  setting  up  drinks  for  the  crowd;  this  was  done,  the 
Kutlanders  getting  their  full  share.  The  drink  and 
the  anger  of  Dr.  Hinds  caused  the  re-opening  of  the 
quarrel,  and  Burroughs,  not  caring  to  be  taken  back  to 
Pelham,  escaped  by  jumping  from  a  window. 

This  episode  in  the  history  of  the  town  was  just  such 
as  occur  now,  here  and  there,  and  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  there  was  scant  mail  service,  no  railroads, 
telegraphs  or  telephones  for  use  in  inquiring  about  the 
bogus  tramping  "  supplyers  "  at  that  early  day,  it  is  no 


THE  CRIST  AND  SAW  MILL 


ty-three  towns,  with  their 
many  villages  to  look  after, 
and  we  have  already  over- 
run the  limit  of  pages  set, 
while  there  are  over  five 
hundred  illustrations  in  this 
book. 

We  are  sure  we  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  we  say  that 
never  was  such  a  collection 
of  valuable  illustrative  mat- 
ter put  upon  the  market  at 
such  a  price  as  fifty  cents.  If  we  shall 
succeed,  however,  in  popularizing  art,  and 
fostering  the  art  instinct,  which  dwells  in  all 
humanity  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
make  it  easy  for  the  poor  man  to  cultivate 


LOOKING  DOW.Y  THE  VALLEY  TOWARD  THE  MILLS. 


wonder  that  people  were  occa- 
sionally imposed  upon. 

Doubtless  greater  care  was  ex- 
ercised afterwards  in  accepting 
the  services  of  strange  men  on 
so  little  knowledge  of  their  ante- 
cedents. In  spite  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  bogus  preacher  and 
the  furnishing  of  a  leader  for  the 
rebellion  against  the  state  gov- 
ernment the  town  prospered  and 
increased  in  wealth  and  inhabi- 
tants until  there  were  at  one  time 
about  1100  people  living  within 
its  borders.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury the  young  men  began  to  go 
out  to  New  York  and  other  cities 
to  work  at  stone  cutting  during 
the  summer,  returning  to  spend 
the  winters  at  home.  Then  the 
young  men  began  to  roll  off  the 
hill-tops  permanently,  to  the 
cities  and  centres  of  business,  or 
to  institutions  of  learning,  so 
that  they  might  acquire  more 
knowledge  than  the  home  schools 


THE  STONE  BRIDGE. 
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quite  as  valuable, and  far  more 
entertaining,  than  the  dry  re- 
cital of  historical  events  and 
therefore  the  perfunctory 
method  was,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided  in  this  work. 

Tradition  says  that  the  first 
inhabitant  of  Amherst  was  a 
man  named  Foote,  of  Hatfield, 
who  apparently  disgusted  with 
the  duties  and  obligations 
which  an  enlightened  commu- 
nity imposes  upon  its  members 
sought  emancipation  there- 
from by  retiring  to  the  seclu. 


THE  DAM — WAKE. 


his  children's  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  our  end  will  have  been  attained. 
Then  "Picturesque  Hampshire"  will  be  our  best  monument,  and  our  tri- 
umph, whether  pecuniarily  successful  or  not. 


We  feel  sure  that  every  friend  of  "  old  Hadley  "  will  appreciate  the  pathetic 
and  triumphant  poems  of  John  Howard  Jewett,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  now 
of  the  Worcester  Evening  Gazette.    He  has  contributed  much  work  of  merit 
to   the  Springfield 
Republican  and  evi- 
dently has  a  future 
awaiting  him.  We 
are  inclined  to  think 
that,  pathetic  as  it 
is,  the    "Song  for 
Old  Hadley,"  to  the 
tune  of  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket," 
will  become  a  fav- 
orite with  people  of 
the   old  town  and 
their  descendants 
far  and  wide. 
 HC  )•  

En  rata. — In  the 
fifth  line  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  on 
page   4    read  the 

word  "attention,"  "'stead  of  "attraction,"  and 
in  the  brief  reference  made  in  the  "  Pvide  About 
Town"  to  the  will  of  Oliver  Smith  of  "Charities" 
fame,  read  "many"  thousand  dollars  as  his  be- 
quest, instead  of  "several  "  thousand. 


THE  EAST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 


A  GROUP  AT  THE  GRAVEL  BANK. 


man,  and  was  not  as  successful  as 
Foote  anticipated ;  and  presently 
he  broke  up  his  camp  and  stole 
back  to  the  precincts  of  civilized 
society.  But  his  name  and  ex- 
ploits have  been  perpetuated  in 
"Foote's  Folly  Swamp,"  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  his  hut  or  shanty 
was  erected. 

In  process  of  time,  that  is  to  say, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  number  of  permanent  in- 
habitants seemed  to  render  the 
organization  of  a  district  and  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  worship  nec- 
essary. And  the  people  proceeded 
to  do  both.  It  was  voted  "to  hiere 
a  menester  half  a  yeare,"  and 
"build  a  Meeting  House."  Noah 
Webster  was  to  appear  some  years 
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sion  of  the  wilderness. 
Foote  located  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town  under  the 
shelter  of  thePelham  hills, 
near  the  East  Congrega- 
tional church,  intending  to 
obtain  a  subsistence  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  This 
purpose  of  Foote's  was  a 
palpable  relapse  from  civ- 
ilization into  barbarism. 
It  was  an  infringement  on 
the  imprescriptible  habits 
and  rights  of  Lo,  the  red 


OLD  TIMES  IN  AMHERST. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  RULE,    POLITICS  A XI)  SOME  OF 
THE  NOTED  .MEN. 

The  traditions  of  interesting  incidents  that  have 
occurred  in  the  rural  towns,  to  many  minds,  are 
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GETTING  A  LOAD  OE  SAW-OUST. 


later  with  his  spelling 
book,  and  the  idea  of 
such  an  institution  as 
Amherst  college  had 
not  even  entered  into 
the    mind    of  man. 

se  events,  then  in 
dim  futurity,  may  in 
part  account  for  (lie 
uncertain  orthography 
that  prevailed  in  this 
precinct  of  infinite 
promise. 

In  those  days  of  pu- 
ritan ascendency— and 
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er  from  leaving  town.  Some  of  the  incidents  attending  this  " unpleasantness "  between 
tlie  pastor  and  the  people  were  quite  comical  and  amnslng.  On  one  occasion  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  public  pound,  a  reeeptaele  for  vicious  and  turlnilent  hulls  when  disposed  !<■ 
ramhle  over  other  fields  than  those  of  their  owners,  ami  obliged  to  BUbsist  on  red  her- 
rings, which  were  kindly  tossed  over  the  fence  to  him.  These  and  other  indignities  and 
humiliations  were  heaped  upon  him  heeause  he  failed  to  ohserve  the  sound  and  \\i-<- 
maxim  afterwards  enunciated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick,  to  always  shout  with  the  largest 


IN  THE  WAKE  CEMETERV. 


it  seems  a  far-off  time— the  church,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  the  town, 
and  the  town  a  component  part  of  the  commonwealth.  Happily,  we  have 
emerged  from  the  theocratic  condition  in  which  Massachusetts  reposed  so  long. 
These  good  people  of  Amherst,  then  a  straggling  hamlet,  having  formed  a  church 
procured  a  minister,  and  built  a  meeting-house.  Then  John  Nash  was  hired  for 
a  specified  sum  per  annum  to  blow  "ye  kunk,"  the  "kunk"  being  a  conch  shell 
upon  which  the  aforesaid  John  Nash  was  to  make  sufficient  noise  to  notify  the 
inhabitants  to  repair,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  the  meeting-house.  Thus 
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and  noisest  mob.  At  one  time  he  refused  to  pay  his 
taxes  to  the  legally  constituted  authorities,  and  was 
stretched  upon  the  legal  rack  at  Northampton  for  such 
contumacy.  When  he  left  he  surreptitiously  carried  off 
the  church  records  and  Bible.  Really  a  "bad  lot"  were 
these  clerical  tories. 

Although  Mr.  Parsons  was  probably  as  firmly  ground- 
ed in  his  tory  views  as  his  clerical  brother,  the  shep- 
herd of  the  Shutesbury  flock,  he  was  less  violent  and 
reckless  in  expressing  them.  Still  his  opinions  and 
language  appear  to  have  been  very  offensive  to  his  peo- 
ple. A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  to  wres- 
tle with  him  on  this  subject,  and  induce  him,  if  possible, 
to  assume  an  attitude  more  friendly  to  the  "common 
cause;"  but,  as  events  proved,  with  little  success.  In 
his  public  ministrations  lie  persisted  in  praying  for  the 
king.  If  anybody  stood  in  need  of  the  prayers  of 
Christian  men  in  those  troublous  times,  it  was  certainly 
that  perverse,  willful  and  stupid  individual,  George 
Guelph,  by  courtesy  styled  king  of  Great  Britain.  His 
usual  ejaculation  was:  "God  save  the  king."  This 
was  more  than  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  junior,  a  zealous 
whig,  and  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  could 
easily  digest,  and  he  would  instantly  rise  in  his  seat 
and  exclaim  :  "  You  say  God  save  the  king;  but  I  say 
God  save  the  commonwealth  oi  Massachusetts."  And 
doubtless,  this  utterance  of  Mr.  Dickinson  was  vocally 


spiritually  equipped  with  minister,  meeting-house,  and 
"ye  kunk,"  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  district, 
or  town,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  enjoyed  for  sev- 
eral decades  an  average  degree  of  religious  prosperity. 

Eventually  there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween pastor  and  people  on  a  political  question.  It  ap- 
pears strange  to  us  that,  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  right  of 
England  to  tax  the  colonies  while  denying  them  the 
right  of  representation,  the  minister  of  this  Amherst 
church  should  incline  to  the  side  of  the  oppressor.  Yet 
such  was  the  fact.  As  the  controversy  gradually  ap- 
proached a  white  heat,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Par- 
sons, as  gradually  developed  into  an  incorrigible  and 
pronounced  tory.  Mr.  Parsons,  it  is  said,  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequently  exchanging  witli  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Hill  of  Shutesbury,  another  irreclaimable  tory,  which 
practice  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Amherst,  and  they  emphatically  declared 
that  he  should  not  preach  in  the  town  any  more.  A 
very  justifiable  and  judicious  proceeding  on  their  part. 
Of  this  Hill,  it  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  he  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  college,  and  the  minister  of  the 
Shutesbury  church.  His  toryism  was  of  the  bitter  and 
malignant  type,  and  he  finally  became  so  obnoxious 
to  the  people  that  they  invited  him  to  step  down  and  out 
of  the  pastorate.  To  this  polite  request  he  refused  to 
accede.  Then  the  whigs  of  his  flock  adopted  measures 
to  close  the  meeting-house  and  prevent  the  tory  preach- 
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or  silently  endorsed  by  the  mass  of  the  congregation  with  a 
hearty  amen. 

But  this  insidious  disease  called  toryism  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  aged  pastor.    It  had  penetrated  to  some  extent 


portance  in  those  days,  by  royal  appointment.  Both  were  requir- 
ed to  burn  the  commissions  they  had  received  from  the  king. 
Strong  readily  complied  with  the  request.  After  some  delay 
Chauncey  surrendered  his  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  burn- 
ed it  in  a  public  bonfire. 

President  Dwight  of  Yale  college  held  Simeon  Strong  in  high 
estimation,  investing  him  with  all  the  Christian  virtues,  and  ex- 
tolling him  without  stint  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.   With  all  his 
piety  Simeon  Strong,  it 
is  quite  apparent,  pos-  f 
sessed  a  full  measure  of 
worldly   wisdom,  and 
trimmed  his  sails  so  as 
tn  move  smoothly  along 
in  the  current  of  popu- 
lar favor.    He  became  a 
state  senator,  and  judge 
of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  after  his  political 
reconstruction. 

In  speaking  of  the 
Amherst  tories,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  deacons  of  the 
church,  Simeon  Clark, 
sympathized   with  the 
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is  safe  to  assume,  was  in  no 
way  infected  or  tainted 
with  toryism.  The  discord 
engendered  in  the  commu- 
nity by  these  religious  ani- 
mosities did  not  subside 
for  many  years.  Religious 
dissensions  invariably  tend 
to  promote  acrimonious 
feelings.  The  old  church 
considered  the  action  of 
the  seceders  as  irregular, 
and  Mr.  Parsons  declined 
to  recognize  their  minister 
as  a  valid  pastor.  Indeed, 
efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
cipline the  members  of  the 
new  church,  and  nearly 
thirty  years  elapsed,  a  sort 
of  thirty  year  war,  and  a 
new  generation  had  arisen 
before    any     degree  of 
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into  secular  circles,  ami  those  Infected  with  it  were,  in  some  in- 
Btances,  summarily  dealt  with.  Captain  Isaac  Chauncey,  Lieu- 
tenant .John  Field,  and  Ensign  John  Nash  had  received  royal  com- 
missions through  tin?  tory  governor,  Tom  Hutchinson.  Some 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  these  officers,  they  renounced 
all  authority  to  act  under  them.  Josiah  Chauncey  and  Simeon 
Strong  were  justices  of  the  peace,  a  position  of  considerable  im- 
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pastor  in  his  opposition  to  the  rebels. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Boltwood 
family  were  among  the  political  recu- 
sants, and  one  of  them,  Hubert  Bolt- 
wood,  by  imprudent  and  indiscreet 
utterances,  drew  npon  himself  the  atten- 
tions of  the  committee  of  safety,  but 
managed  to  escape  from  the  town. 

Toryism,  probably,  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  division  of  the  church. 
On  the  death  of  the  pastor,  whom  the 
patriots  had  with  singular  forbearance, 
neither  impounded  nor  fed  on  red  her- 
rings, despite  his  proclivities  for  royal- 
ty, an  effort  was  made  to  settle  his  son 
as  his  successor.  This  was  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
the  movement  produced  great  com  motion 
among  the  people,  as  the  son  was  sup- 
posed to  inherit  the  tory  principles  of 
his  father,  and  was,  perhaps,  in  other 
respects,  obnoxious  to  nearly  one-half 
the  population  of  the  town.  Several 
meetings  were  held  to  settle  this 
momentous  question,  which,  if  all  ac- 
counts are  to  be  credited,  rivalled  in 
liveliness  any  ward  caucus  of  modern 
times.  But  it  was  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  Mr.  PW80n8,  and  the  malcon- 
tents, headed  by  General  Kbenezer  Mat- 
toon,  organized  a  rival  church,  which,  it 
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harmony  between  these  brethren  of  the  same  religious  faith  was 
restored.  There  is  very  little  to  show  that  the  pastor  of  the  now 
church  was  in  any  way  disturbed  by  the  grouty  behavior  and  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Parsons  in  his  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  over 
the  competing  religious  society. 

Incidents  in  the  history  ot  the  town  of  Amherst  would  be  some- 
what barren  of  interest,  if  disconnected  entirely  from  the  church, 
as  the  town  always  was,  and  probably  is  today,  outwardly  at  least, 
an  extremely  religious  one.  To  adopt  an  old  saying,  it  would  be  much  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  charac 
teroi  Hamlet  omitted.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  a  great  deal  about  Amherst,  he  must  become  a  diligent 
student  of  the  religious  history  of  the  town. 


In  the  early  part  ot.the 
present  century  there  were 
political,  and,  perhaps,  per- 
sonal differences  between 
two  prominent  citizens  of 

Amherst.     Indeed,  there 

bas  hardly  been  a  time  when 
political  differences  did  not 
exist  among  some  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Samuel  Fow- 
ler  Dickinson    was  quite 
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conspicuous  in  church  and  educational  affairs.  Besides 
he  was  a  lawyer  with  a  good  practice  and  fair  reputa- 
tion at  the  bar.  As  a  native  of  the  town  he  should  have 
commanded  much  popular  support;  but  for  some  rea- 
son which  cannot  be  readily  discerned  at  this  distance 
of  time,  he  was  somewhat  weak  in  this  respect.  His 
life-long  opponent  was  Dr.  Timothy  J.  Gridley,  a  grad- 
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Religious  idiosyncrasies  often  exhibit  ludicrous  and  laughable  fea- 
tures. A  man  may  be  very  pious  and  still  be  very  eccentric.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Oliver  Dickinson  of  North  Am- 
herst, a  thriving  village  in  the  north  part  of  the  township,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  quite  long  and  quite  narrow.  Mr.  Dickinson,  doubtless  a 
worthy  and  estimable  man,  and  a  devoted  Christian,  was  endowed  with 
an  acute  perception  of  color.  He  was,  besides,  desirous  of  building  a 
church  or  meeting-house,  in  which  laudable  purpose  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  friends  and  neighbors;  and  he  proceeded  to  carry  this  purpose 
into  effect.  The  edifice  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  is  still  in  exis- 
tence, although  it  has  undergone  some  repairs  and  alterations.  He 
entertained  some  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  class  of  persons  to  whom 
should  be  conceded  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  proprietor.    It  was  unquestionably  his  intention  to  fill  the 


uate  of  Yale  college,  and  eminent  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  The  antago- 
nism between  these  two  gentlemen 
appeared  to  be  irreconcilable.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  ambitious  ;  there  was  a 
constant  buzzing  of  the  congressional  bee  in  his  political  bonnet.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  his  supreme  longing  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress.  But  Dr. 
Gridley  interposed  an  effective  negative  to  this  aspiration.  In  a  communi- 
cation in  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  some  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Gridley  stated 
at  considerable  length  the  reasons  for  this  antagonism  betw  een  Mr.  Dick- 
inson and  himself,  and,  in  his  judgment,  they  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  the  position  he  had  assumed.  And  in  candor  it  must  be  said 
that  they  appeared  equally  conclusive  to  the  major  part  of  the  people  of 
Amherst.  There  was  hardly  a  day  in  the  course  of  his  long  residence  in 
the  town  that  Dr.  Gridley  could  not  feel  assured  of  the  hearty  support  of  a 
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house  with  a  very  select  audience.  So  in  the  deeds  conveying  the  pews  to  the  different 
purchasers,  it  w  as  stipulated  that  the  right  and  title  should  be  deemed  invalid,  in  case  any 
of  the  owners  admitted  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  the  "possession  or  the  occupancy"  of 
them;  and  the  right  thus  forfeited  should  revert  to  the  other  proprietors  of  pews  who  had 
observed  the  terms  of  the  contract.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Dickinson  did  not  enter- 
tain a  very  exalted  opinion  of  his  colored  Christian  brethren,  and  did  not  intend  to  have 
any  of  them  "fooling"  around  his  meeting-house.  He  would  hardly  have  been  considered 
eligible  to  membership  in  an  abolition  society  of  the  Garrisonian  stamp,  where  w  hite  men 
and  women  were  thought  to  be  as  good  as  negroes  if  they  only  behaved  as  well.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Dickinson  it  should  be  remarked  that,  before  his  death,  he  modified  his  views 
materially  on  the  color  question.   A  black  man  has  actually  preached  in  his  church. 

Amherst  has  furnished  to  the  public  some  notable  men.  Ebenezer  Mattoon  was  a  major 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  subsequently  a  general  in  the  state  militia,  member  of  Congress, 
and  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hampshire.  His  father  was  a  deacon  in  Mr.  Parsons'  church, 
and  the  story  is  told  that,  when  he  died,  in  midwinter,  the  ground  was  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  and  it  was  proposed  to  convey  the  remains  on  a  hand  sled  to  the  burial  ground,  some 
two  miles  away.  To  this  proposition  the  pastor  emphatically  dissented,  exclaiming: 
"Such  a  saint  as  Deacon  Mattoon  to  be  dragged  to  his  grave  like  a  dead  dog!  Never!" 
The  bearers  were  compelled  to  wade  through  the  snow,  with  the  body  of  the  departed 
"  saint  "  on  their  shoulders,  to  the  distant  graveyard. 
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large  majority  of  its  citizens. 
This  implied  great  integrity  of 
character  and  commanding  abili- 
ties, moral  and  mental  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  the  high- 
est success. 

Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  But  this  old 
antagonism  did  not  entirely  sub- 
side ;  it  survived  to  some  extent 
in  the  person  of  his  son,  Edward 
Dickinson,  who  also  inherited 
the  aspirations  of  his  father  for 
a  seat  in  Congress.     This  was 
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who  was  selected  as  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  party  in  the  district. 
With  the  election  of  Mr.  Baker 
these  old  antagonisms  measura- 
bly subsided,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  ambition  of  Edward  Dickin- 
son was  gratified  in  attaining  by 
general  consent,  to  the  political 
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a  laudable 
ambition, and 
Mr.  Dickin- 
son is  to  be 
c  o  m  m  ended 
rather  than 
censured  for 
entertaini  n  g 
it.  Still,  the 
old  obstacles 

remained,  and  they  could  not  easily  be  removed,  as  is  easily  seen. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  character  appeared  upon  the  political  stage 
at  Amherst.  This  was  Osmyn  Baker,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  had  pursued 
his  legal  studies  in  the  Northampton  law  school,  then  conducted  by 
Judge  Samuel  Howe  and  Elijah  Hunt  Mills.  Hon.  William  G.  Bates 
of  Westlield,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Hampden  bar,  frequent- 
ly remarked  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  he  had  known  Osmyn 
Baker  from  boyhood  ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  upright  and  con- 
scientious men  with  whom  he  was  ever  acquainted;  and  that  he  pos- 
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sessed  s  u  p  e  ri|0  r 
abilities,  and  was 
an  excellent  law- 
yer. At  forty  years 
of  age  he  was  as 
handsome  a  man  as 
could  he  found  in 
Hampshire  county 
in  person  tall 
and  well  propor- 
tioned. As  a  speak- 
er he  was  lluent, 
earnest  and  iinpas- 
Bioned.     When  the 

candidate  for  Con- 
gress was  finally 
awarded  to  Ani- 
herst.it  was  Osmyn 
Baker,  and  not  Ed- 
w  a  t  d  Dickinson. 
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position  Which  his  father  had  labored  in  vain 
to  reach. 

Mr.  Bates  Said  to  the  writer  that  early  in 
the  "forties,"  in  company  with  Mr.  Baker, 
he  visited  the  west.  While  at  Wheeling  they 
strolled  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  below  the 
city,  and  impelled  by  a  sudden  fancy,  lie  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Baker  to  swim  across  the  river 
with  him.  The  challenge  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. Both  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
both  possessed  about  equal  muscular  develop- 
ment. Divesting  themselves  of  their  clothing, 
side  by  side,  with   measured   strokes  they 

crossed  the  Ohio,  and  then,  without  touching  their  feet  to  the  ground,  returned  to  the 
place  of  starting.  This  was  a  performance  which  Mr.  Bates  mentioned  with  some  show 
of  exultation.  In  all  the  histories  and  sketches  of  Amherst,  Osmyn  Baker  does  not 
occupy  that  prominence  which  his  great  merits  richly  deserve. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  sons  of  Amherst,  however,  was  Silas  Wright.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  and  read  law  with  Mr.  Martindale  of  Sandy  Hill,  a 
leading  lawyer  of  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Wright  located  at  Canton,  in  the 
county  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  great 
ability  and  sterling  integrity  were  soon  discovered  and  appreciated  by  the  people,  and 
while  still  a  young  man  he  was  invitid  to  fill  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility. 

Within  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  be 
was  elected  state  senator,  representative  in 
Congress,  comptroller  of  the  state,  United 
States  senator,  and  governor.  When  a 
large  portion  of  the  democratic  party  be- 
came involved  in  the  meshes  of  Calhounism 
and  kindred  heresies,  with  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  political  teachings  of 
Jefferson,  and  inflexibly  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  and  the  insidious  move- 
ments of  the  secession  politicians.  Pure 

and  upright,  patriotic  and  incorruptible,  his  name  was  never  con- 
nected with  official  jobbery.  Although  he  had  filled  some  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  state  and  nation,  and  was  simple  and 
unostentatious  in  his  manner  of  living,  his  estate  at  his  death  hard- 
ly reached  ten  thousand  dollars.  General  Macomb,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  who  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wripht  in 


necticut  caused  the  settlement 
of  Hadley,  and  in  16S9  and 
L660the  "ox-bow,"  which  the 
Connecticut  river  makes  just 
above  the  present  city  of 
Northampton,  was  occupied 
by  families  from  Hartford, 
Weathersfield  and  Windsor 
Ct,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  tendencies  and  de- 
cisions of  their  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Connecticut. 


A  STREAM  IN  "  PEARL  CIT 


Washington,  while  on  an 
official  visit  to  Northern 
New  York,  called  on  the 
senator  at  his  Canton  home 
and  found  him  in  the  garb 
of  a  common  laborer,  busily 
engaged  in  harvesting  the 
crops  on  his  fifty-acre  farm. 
During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  regularly  labored  in 
the  field  with  his  hired  man 
in  the  same  manner  as  the 
most  ordinary  farmer.  His 
early  death  was  a  national 
calamity.  All  honor  to  the 
memory  of   Silas  Wright, 
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Amherst's  ab- 
lest and  great- 
est son. 


A  PORCINE  FAMILY. 


It  may  be  of 
interest  to 
know  that  the 
territory  now 
known  as  the 
town  of  Am- 
herst was  orig- 
inally the  east- 
ern portion  of 
the  town  of 
Hadley.  Re- 
ligious dissen- 
sions  in  Con- 
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ropes  and  ladders.  The  sky  was  dark,  yet 
clear  and  sparkling  with  stars.  As  they  ran 
they  caught  glimpses  of  the  blazing  building 
and  of  the  smoke  and  sparks  drifting  up. 
The  open  space  before  the  hotel  was  brightly 
lighted.  There  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  daughter 
were  standing,  wringing  their  hands  and 
crying  hysterically.  Mrs.  1  lavis  had  a  shawl 
over  her  shoulders  and  their  ragged  little 
dog  half  bundled  in  it.  The  dug  was  inclined 
to  bark,  but  when  lie  growled  the  woman 
stopped  her  weeping  and  boxed  his  ears  and 
commanded  him  sharply  to  stop.  Then  she 
went  on  crying  "Oh,  our  home,  our  home! 
It'll  be  all  burned!  Oh,  what  shall  we  do! 
Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  What  shall  we  do?" 
The  "L"  part  was  all  ablaze  and  the  flames 
were  leaping  through  the  roof.  Several  men 
were  throwing  water  on  the  side  of  the  barn 
next  the  fire.  Some  ladders  were  brought, 
but  none  were  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
roof.  Inside  the  barn  there  was  little  to  save, 
as  the  carriage  and  sleigh  had  already  been 
dragged  out.  Upstairs  was  a  little  scattering 
of  hay  and  below  a  few  barrels  with  oats  and 
meal  in  the  bottom  and  a  pile  of  bags. 


PASS  OF  THERMOPYLAE. 


A  COUNTRY  FIRE. 


There  is  a  certain  fascination  and  excitement  about  a  Are 
anywhere.  In  the  large  places,  however,  it  is  so  frequent 
a  happening  that  it  is  taken  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  is  an  affair  for  the  attention  of  the  fire  department,  and 
not  especially  for  the  general  public.  In  interest  and  pic- 
turesqueness  few  tilings  equal  the  burning  of  a  home  in  a 
country  village.  The  old  tavern  at  Hockanttm,  burned 
Aug.  2!>th,  1888,  furnishes  a  good  example.  It  was  a  big, 
heavy  framed  structure  built  just  before  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  South  of  it,  across  the  yard,  was  a  large  barn. 
At  the  time  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Davis,  wife 
and  daughter.  The  last  were  alone  in  the  house  that  evening. 


ROCKS  AT  TITAN'S  PIER. 

At  the  house  the  bar-room  door  was  open  and  a  few 
bits  of  furniture  and  the  hotel  register  were  brought 
out.  There  w  as  little  besides,  save  a  lot  of  bottles  and 
a  spittoon.  There  was  no  chance  of  saving  the  build- 
ing. Some  one  pulled  off  the  hotel  sign  and  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  made  to  get  the  piano  out  of  the 
[continued  on  next  page.] 


A  LOOK  ACROSS  THE  ItlVEU. 

In  the  country,  bed-time  comes  soon  after 
dark  in  the  Long  days  of  summer.  So  by  nine 
o'clock  most  of  the  village  houses  were  quite 
dark  and  silent,  but  about  ten  the  up-street 
people  were  aroused  by  a  hurried  tramp  of 
cattle  running  past.  DOWD  street  a  horn  was 
blowing  and  some  one  was  shouting.  "  Fire !" 
cried  a  girl's  voice  from  the  roadway.  "  Kire! 
Fin;!"  she  screamed;  "the  hotel's  afire!" 
Then  she  ran  on,  intent  on  getting  the  cows 
out  of  harm's  way  to  the  pasture  above. 
Lights  began  to  appear  in  the  windows  along 
the  way.    There  were  hurried  movements 

and  excited  voices  and  in  a  few  mo  nts 

men  were  on  their  way  armed  with  pails, 
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ON  CONNECTICUT  RIVER. 

From  that  lone  lake,  the  sweetest  of  the  chain 
That  links  the  mountain  to  the  mighty  main, 
Fresh  from  the  rock  and  swelling  by  the  lice, 
Rushing  to  meet,  and  dare,  and  breast  the  sea- 
Fair,  noble,  glorious  river  !  in  thy  wave 
The  sunniest  slopes  and  sweetest  pastures  lave  ; 
The  mountain  torrent,  with  its  wintry  roar, 
Springs  from  its  home  and  leaps  upon  thy  shore  :— 
The  promontories  love  thee,  and  for  this 
Turn  their  rough  cheeks  and  stay  thee  for  thy  kiss, 
stern,  at  thy  source,  thy  northern  guardians  stand, 
Rude  rulers  of  the  solitary  land. 
Wild  dwellers  by  thy  cold,  sequestered  springs, 
Of  earth  the  feather  and  of  air  the  wings  ; 
Their  blasts  have  rock'd  thy  cradle,  and  in  storm 
Cover'd  thy  couch  and  swathed  in  snow  thy  form- 
Yet,  bless'd  by  all  the  elements  that  sweep 
The  clouds  above,  or  the  unfathom'd  deep. 
The  purest  breezes  scent  thy  blooming  hills, 
The  gentlest  dews  drop  on  the  eddying  rills, 
Bv  the  moss'd  bank,  and  by  the  aged  tree, 
The  silver  streamlet  smoothest  glides  to  thee. 
The  young  oak  greets  thee  at  the  water's  edge, 
Wet  by  the  wave,  though  anchor'd  in  the  ledge. 
— 'Tis  there  the  otter  dives,  the  beaver  feeds, 
Where  pensive  osiers  dip  their  willowy  weeds, 
And  there  the  wild-cat  purrs  amid  her  brood, 
And  trains  them  in  the  sylvan  solitude. 
To  watch  the  squirrel's  leap,  or  mark  the  mink 
Paddling  the  water  by  the  quiet  brink  ;— 
Ol"  to  out-gaze  the  gray  owl  in  the  dark, 
Or  hear  the  young  fox  practising  to  bark. 
Park  as  the  f l'OSt-nipp'd  leaves  that  si  rew'd  the  ground, 
The  Indian  hunter  here  his  .shelter  found  ; 
Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrows  true, 
Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe. 
Spear'd  the  quiet  salmon  leaping  up  the  fall, 
And  slew  the  deer  w  ithout  the  rille-ball  ; 

Here  his  young  squaw  her  cradling  tree  would  el  sc. 

Singing  her  chant  to  hush  her  .smart  papoose  ; 
Here  stain  her  quills  and  string  her  trinkets  rude. 
And  weave  her  warrior's  wampum  in  the  wood. 
—No  more  shall  they  Ihv  welcome  water  bless. 
No  more  I  heir  forms  thy  moon-lit  banks  shall  puss. 
No  moie  be  beard,  from  mountain  or  from  grove, 
His  whoop  of  slaughter,  or  her  song  of  love. 
Thou  didst  not  shake,  thou  didst  not  shrink  when,  lale. 
The  mountain  top  shut  down  its  ponderous  gate, 
Tumbling  its  tree-grown  ruins  to  thy  side, 
An  avalanche  of  acres  at  a  slide. 
Nor  dost  thou  stay  w  hen  winter's  coldest  breath 
Howls  through  the  woods  and  sweeps  along  the  heath- 
One  mighty  sigh  relieves  thy  icy  breast, 
And  wakes  thee  from  the  calmness  of  thy  rest. 
Down  sweeps  the  lorrent  ice— it  may  not  stay 
By  rock  or  bridge,  in  narrow  or  in  bay- 
Swift,  swifter  to  the  heaving  sea  it  goes 
And  leaves  thee  dimpling  in  thy  sweet  repose. 
—  Vet  as  the  unharmed  swallow  skims  bis  way 
And  lightly  droops  his  pinions  in  thy  spray, 
So  the  swift  sail  shall  seek  thy  inland  seas. 
And  swell  and  whiten  in  thy  purer  breeze. 
New  paddles  dip  thy  Waters,  and  strange  oars 

Feather  thy  waves  and  touch  tby  noble  shores. 

Thy  noble  shores  !  where  the  tall  steeple  shines, 
At  mid-day,  higher  than  thy  mountain  pines  ; 
Where  the'  white  school-house  with  its  daily  drill 
Of  sunburn 'd  children,  snub's  upon  the  hill, 
Where  the  neat  village  grows  upon  the  eye, 
Deck'd  forth  in  nature's  sweet  simplicity— 
Where  hard-won  competence,  the  farmer's  wealth, 
Cains  merit,  honour,  and  gives  labor  health  ; 
Where  Goldsmith's  sell  might  send  his  exiled  band 
To  find  a  new  "Sweet  Auburn"  in  our  land. 
What  All  can  execute,  or  Taste  devise, 
Decks  thy  lair  course  and  gladdens  in  thy  eyes— 
As  broader  sweep  the  bcmlings  of  thy  Stream, 
To  meet  the  southern  sun's  more  constant  beam. 
Here  cities  rise,  anil  sea-washed  commerce  hails 
Thy  shores  and  winds  with  all  her  Rapping  sails. 
From  tropic  isles,  or  from  torrid  main — 
Where  grow  s  the  grape,  or  sprouts  Die  sugar-cane 

or  from  the  haunts  where  the  striped  haddock  pi;  y, 

By  each  cold,  northern  bank  and  frozen  bay. 
Here,  sail'  return'd  from  every  storm;  sea. 
Waves  the  striped  Hag.  I  lie  mantle  Ot  the  lice, 
—That  star  lit  Hag.  by  all  the  breezes  curl'd 
01  von  vast  deep  whose  waters  grasp  the  world, 
In  whal  Arcadian,  what  Utopian  ground 
Arc  wanner  hearts  or  manlier  feelings  found, 
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More  hospitable  welcome,  or  nunc  ze  d 
To  make  the  curious  "  Ca<  ryliig  "  si  ranger  (eel 
That,  next  id  home,  here  best  may  he  abide, 
To  ri-st  :i ii<i  cheer  hira  by  the  chimney-side  ; 
Drink  the  hale  farmer's  cider,  as  he  hears 
Prom  the  gray  dame  the  tales  of  other  years. 
Cracking  his  shag  barks,  as  the  aged  crone 
—Mixing  the  true  and  doubtful  into  one- 
Tells  Mow  the  Indian  scalped  the  helpless  child, 
Ami  bore  Its  shrieking  mother  to  the  wild, 
Butcher'd  the  father  hastening  to  his  home, 
Seeking  his  cottage— finding  but  his  tomb. 

How  drums,  and  nags,  and  1  l  oops  were  soon  on  high, 

Wheeling  and  charging  in  the  northern  sky, 
And  that  she  knew  whai  these  wild  tokens  meant, 
When  to  tiio  old  French  War  her  husband  wont. 
How,  by  tin1  thunder-blasted  tree,  was  hid 
The  golden  spoils  of  far-famed  Robert  Kidd  ; 
And  then  the  chubby  grandchild  wants  to  know 
About  the  ghosts  and  witches,  long  ago  ; 
That  haunted  the  old  swamp. 

The  clock  strikes  ten— 
The  prayer  is  said,  nor  unforgotten  then 
The  stranger  in  their  gates.   A  decent  rule 
or  elders  in  thy  puritanic  school. 
Wh;n  th:  fr:  sn  morning  wakes  hnn  from  his  dr;  tins 
And  daylight  smiles  on  rock,  ami  slope,  and  stream, 
Are  there  not  glossy  curls  and  sunny  eyes, 
As  brightly  lit.  and  bluer  than  thy  skies, 
Voices  as  gentle  as  an  eeho'd  call, 
And  sweeter  than  the  soften'd  waterfall 
That  otnilss  and  dimples  in  its  whispering  spray 
Keeping  in  sportive  innocence  away  :— 
And  lovely  forms  as  graceful  and  as  gay 
As  wild-brier,  budding  in  an  April  day  : 
How  like  the  leaves— the  fragrant  leaves  it  bears, 
Their  sinless  purposes  and  simple  cares. 
Stream  of  my  sleeping  fathers  !  when  the  sound 
Of  coming  war  echoed  thy  hills  around, 
How  did  thy  sons  start  forth  from  every  glade, 
Snatching  the  musket  where  they  left  the  spade. 
How  did  their  mothers  urge  them  to  the  fight. 
Their  sisters  tell  them  to  defend  the  right, — 
How  bravelv  did  they  stand,  how  nobly  fall, 
The  earth  their  coffin  and  the  turf  their  pall: 
How  did  the  aged  pastor  light  his  eye, 
When,  to  his  flock,  lie  read  the  purpose  high 
And  stern  resolve,  whate'er  the  toil  may  be, 
To  pledge  life,  name,  fame,  all— for  liberty. 
—Cold  is  the  hand  that  penned  that  glorious  page 
Still  in  the  grave  the  body  of  that  sage 
Whose  lip  of  eloquence  and  heart  of  zeal 
Made  patriots  act  and  listening  statesmen  feel— 
Brought  thy  green  mountains  down  upon  their  foes— 
And  thy  white  summits  melted  of  their  snows, 
While  every  vale  to  which  his  voice  could  come, 
Rang  with  the  fife  and  echoed  to  the  drum. 
Bold  river  !  better  suited  are  thy  waves 
To  nurse  the  laurels  clustering  'round  thy  graves, 
Than  many  a  distant  stream,  that  soaks  the  mud 
Where  thy  brave  sons  have  shed  their  gallant  blood, 
And  felt  beyond  all  other  pain, 
They  ne'er  should  see  their  happy  home  again. 
Thou  hadst  a  poet  once,— and  he  could  tell, 
Most  tunefully  whate'er  to  thee  befell  ; 
Could  fill  each  pastoral  reed  upon  thy  shore- 
But  we  shall  hear  his  classic  lays  no  more  ; 
He  loved  thee,  but  betook  his  aged  way, 
By  Erie's  shore,  and  Perry's  glorious  day, 
To  where  Detroit  looks  out  amidst  the  wood, 
Remote  beside  the  dreary  solitude. 
Yet  for  his  brow  thy  ivy  leaf  shall  spread, 
Thy  freshest  myrtle  lift  its  berried  head, 
And  our  gnarl'd  charter-oak  put  forth  a  bough. 
Whose  leave?  shall  grace  thy  Trumbull's  bonour'd  brow. 

John  G.  C.  Bralnard,  ((bout  1800. 


old  carpet  was  thrown  over  the  shingles  to 
serve  as  a  foot-hold.  The  hotel  was  now  all 
ablaze;  the  shingles  were  gone  and  the  rafter 
and  ridge-pole  glowed  red  in  the  Names.  A 

big  cloud  of  smoke  rolled  up,  filled  with  sparks 

and  cinders,  Which  Hie  veering  wind  often  sent 
down  in  a  shower  over  the  guarded  buildings. 
Most  of  the  sparks  would  roll  off  the  roofs  of 
their  own  accord,  or  would  be  swept  oil'  by  the 
breeze,  or  else  glow  a  moment  and  then  die 
(uit.  Others  were  more  tenacious  and  waited 
for  a  dash  of  water.  Every  roof  had  its  man, 
and  in  the  yard  and  house  were  other  groups, 
all  talking  or  shouting  back  and  forth.  The 
pump  was  being  steadily  worked  in  the  back 
kitchen,  where  pails,  cans  and  tubs  were  kept 
ready  filled. 

By  this  time,  at  the  hotel,  the  upper  part 
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A  COUNTRY  FIRE.-Concluded. 

parlor.  A  light  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south 
and  Mr.  Eliot  Johnson's  buildings  were  in  con- 


liad  fallen  in  and  |the  sides  were 
ragged  and  pierced  by  the  flames, and 
the  framework  was  fast  crumbling. 
Ground  and  trees  about  were  brightly 
lighted  and  even  the  mountain  side 
was  lit  and  faintly  glowed 
against  the  blackness  of  the 
sky.  In  front,  in  the  roadway, 
was  gathered  half  the  village, 
standing  in  groups,  some  talk- 
ing, but  mainly  looking  in 
silence  at  the  flames  fast  lick- 
ing up  the  fallen  fragments  of 
the  old  building.  Some  of  the 
timbers,  now  turned  to  living 
coals,  were  still  erect.  Two 
chimneys  had  broken,  but  a 
third  stood  gauntly  erect  amid 
the  flames  and  ruins.  Against 
the  side  of  the  barn  was  two 
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asked  how  trie  fire  started.  "  We  were  in  the 
parlor,"  she  said,  "and Lucy  was  playing  on  the 
piano  and  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  she 
heard  a  crackling  in  the  kitchen  and  went  out  and 
found  the  room  full  of  smoke  and  then  we  ran  into 
the  street.  I  don't  know  how  it  caught.  We  had 
a  lamp  burning  in  the  kitchen.  I  suppose  it  ex- 
ploded." The  fire  bell  had  rung  in  Northampton, 
and  presently  the  hose  carts  came  up  from  tin- 
ferry.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  and  after 
growling  a  little  and  cracking  a  few  jokes  and  in- 
quiring for  cider  the  driver  turned  about  and  went 
home.  Quite  a  number  of  villagers  gathered  at 
Mr.  Johnson's.  One  man  of  the  group  in  the  yard 
said  "things  looked  pretty  sick"  when  he  got  onto 
the  barn  roof.  Another  seemed  to  think  the  sparks 
wouldn't  have  caught  anyhow,  water  or  no  water. 
The  man  who  had  been  on  the  corn-bouse  roof  said 
that  got  afire  once,  also  that  a  live  cinder  dropped 
dow  n  his  back  and  he  had  found  it  very  inconve- 
nient getting  at  it.  So  the  various  experiences 
were  told  and  the  mystery  of  the  fire's  start  was  dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile  the  pot  was  steaming  in  the 
kitchen  and  all  were  invited  in  to  have  a  cup 

of  coffee. 

The  crowd  at 
the  hotel  was 
pretty  well  thin- 
ned out.  One  or 
two  of  the  men 
were  smoking. 
A  couple  of  pigs 
were  r  u  n  n  i  n  g 
about, somewhat 
alarmed,  but 
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siderable  danger.  Quite  a 
crowd  gathered  there.  Some 
pumped  water,  some  carried, 
others  were  scattered  about 
on  the  various  roofs,  to  keep 
them  wet,  or  make  a  dash  at 
the  sparks  which  fell.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  climb  a 
steep  roof,  especially  a  wet 
one.  Therefore  in  some  cases 
the  men  took  off  their  shoes 
and  went  stocking-foot  or  an 


ladders  which  had  been  tied 
together.  There  was  little  to 
do  and  the  crowd  simply 
gazed,  half  awed  by  this  sud- 
den destruction,  and  the 
weird  leaping  of  the  flames 
and  the  ghostly  smoke  cloud, 
gemmed  with  sparks,  rolling 
up  into  the  overhanging 
blackness.  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  were  withered  and 
browned  and  the  apples  were 
roasted  on  their  exposed 
sides  by  the  heat.  Tree 
trunks  were  scorched,  the 
bark  crisped  and  turned  to 
ash,  looking  as  if  a  light 
snow  had  fallen  on  trunk 
and  twigs.   Mrs.  Davis  was 
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THE  OLD  HOCKANUM  TAVERN. 

and  eat.  Some  01  the  young  fellows  sampled  the  roasted  apples  and  finding  them  good  ate  several. 
Next  some  green  corn  and  tomatoes  were  procured  and  put  to  roast  over  the  coals.  While  these 
were  cooking  they  pushed  over  the  chimneys.  Lastly,  two  of  the  hoys  found  an  empty  beer  keg,  filled 
it  half  full  at  the  river  and  lugged  it  back.    The  others  caught  sight  of  them  and  there  was  a  chase, 

which  ended  in  a  capture.   The  keg  was   

dropped  and  the  fluid  began  to  spout  ...  ~ 

from  the  bung-hole.  "  Here,  stop,  save 
it,"  was  the  cry,  and  there  was  a  grab- 
bing and  holding  of  hats  to  save  the  pre- 
cious liquor.  Then  there  was  a  tasting 
and  a  smelling  at  the  bung-hole,  follow- 
ed by  general  disgust.    The  moon  came 
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surroundings.  With  railroads  running  the  whole  length  of  her 
territory,  as  has  Berkshire,  Hampshire  county  would  soon  be  her 
peer  in  interest  among  those  seeking  summer  recreation,  and  this 
must  soon  be.  as  stage-drivers  to  the  hill  towns  already  report 
increasing  patronage,  which  will,  we  predict,  be  beyond  their 
means  to  meet  comfortably. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  recommend 
to  the  readers  of  "Picturesque  Hampshire"  so  valuable  an  aid  to 
their  future  explorations  as  Kneeland's  "Drives  in  Northampton 
and  Vicinity"  may  be.  Mr.  Kneeland  is  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
native  county  and  feels  with  us  that  the  inhabitant 
of  this  shire  know  as  yet  comparatively  nothing  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country  right  at  their  own  doors- 
An  advertisement  of  the  book  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
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up  over  the  mountain  about  midnight.  It  was  in  its  last  quarter  and  be- 
hind a  light  veil  of  mlSty  cloud  looked  strange  and  mystic.  And  now 
the  last  lingerer  plodded  homeward. 

Qttita  a  crowd  of  people  came  to  view  the  ruins  during  the  next 
day.  The  liames  had  made  a  pretty  clean  sweep.  Here  lay  a  few  black- 
ened timbers,  heaps  of  brick  and  plaster,  a  stove  broken  and  overturned, 
the  remains  of  the  piano  amid  the  ashes  in  the  cellar  hole,  ami  the  half 
mi  lted  fragments  of  a  lot  of  bottles.  Cl.II'TON  .Johnson. 

A  LAST  LOOK  OVER  THE  VALLEY. 


A  fitting  title  it  is,  chosen  for  the  last  illustration  of  the  towns  in 
"  I'icturosque  Hampshire."  Will  any  one  now  deny  that  we  have  gazed 
upon  the  "counterfeit  presentment  "  of  the  fairest  shire  in  the  old  Bay 
State  '.'  Berkshire  has  been  praised  by  the  writers  of  all  time,  but  she 
has  no  such  diversity  "f  scenery  as  Hampshire.  Her  mountains  are  grand, 
but  she  has  not  the  Connecticut  river  and  the  broad  expanse  of  meadow 
that  Hampshire  has,  while  from  our  own  Ml.  Ilolvoke  one  looks  upon 
the  finest  cultivated  view  in  all '.New  Kngland.  Taken  altogether,  the 
readers  of  "Picturesque"  have  been  privileged  with  a  rare  treat  and 
those  who  live  iii  Hampshire  are   to  he  envied  the  beauty  of  their 
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THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 


Tins  department  is  born  of  the  exigencies  of  the  work. 
It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  heavy  pecuniary 
loss  from  this  enterprise,  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
our  good  friends  the  manufacturers.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  public-spirited,  progressive  men,  and  appreciate 
the  fact  that  whatever  makes  the  country  they  live  in 
more  prosperous  and  attractive  and  interesting  to  hu- 
manity at  large,  makes  the  general  public  burden  lighter 
and  their  operatives  happier  and  more  contented. 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  every  manufacturer  in  Hamp- 
shire county  is  not  represented  in  the  following  pages. 
Xumberless  advertising  schemes  of  the  simplest  sort 
have  gulled  all  of  them  at  one  time  or  another,  and  some 
of  them,  who  had  no  comprehen- 
sion of  what  we  were  trying  to  do, 
have  persisted  in  punishing  the 
publishers  of  "Picturesque  Hamp- 
shire" by  withholding  their  sanc- 
tion to  this  enterprise,  but  those 
sagacious  men  who  "  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it,"  and  are 
represented  in  succeeding  pages, 
will,  we  are  confident,  not  be  sorry 
they  are  with  us.  We  thank  them 
for  their  co-operation,  without 
which  our  book  would  not  be  a 
success,  and  hope  they  will  share 
with  us  the  satisfaction  we  feel. 

The  above  heading  is  simply 
symbolic  of  manufactures  and  in- 
dustry in  general— the  silk-worms 
at  work  typical  of  industry  and  the 
mill  buildings  aiding  the  design. 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
project  of  giving  individual  por. 
traits  of  manufacturers,  in  some 
of  the  ensuing  pages,  is  wholly  an 
editorial  idea,  and  is  done  entirely 
without  expense  to  the  subjects  of 
the  portraits,  and  of  course  only 
where  they  permitted  us  to  take 

the  liberty.    Thus  the  distinction  is  unsought  by  them. 

We  have  chosen  as  the  subject  for  illustration 
tion  on  this  page  a  picture  of  the  old  Carew  paper-mill, 
as  it  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Hadley  Falls 
canal  in  1848,  with  the  peculiar  costumes  of  the  mm  and 
women  of  that  time  showing  in  the  foreground.  The 
opening  of  this  canal  was  really  the  genesis  of  paper 
manufacturing  in  this  county,  and  excepting  perhaps 
the  woolen  mills  at  Northampton,  is  the  oldest  manu- 
facturing enterprise  o."  importance  in  the  county. 

So  much  byway  of  introduction.  Now  let  us  con 
sider  the  rise  and  progress  of  manufactures  in  the 
county. 

The  great  development  of  manufacturing  interests  in 
Hampshire  county  may,  perhaps,  be  limited  to  the  las 
fifty  years.    Under  the  colonial  system  manufactures 


of  all  descriptions  were  discouraged  by  the  mother 
country.  Indeed,  all  the  impediments  which  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  people, 
avowedly  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  diversified 
industrial  pursuits,  and  confine  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  that  of  agriculture.  The  consequence  was  that  those 
who  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  imported  goods — 
those  of  British  manufacture— were  dependent  upon 
their  own  resources,  or  those  of  their  neighbors,  for 
the  thousand  things  that  constitute  the  necessities  of 
life.  For  nearly  forty  years  after  the  attainment  of 
ind:  uendence,  it  is  quite  certain  that  most  of  the  fain 
i lies  in  this  county  were  self-sustaining;  that  is,  upon 
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their  farms  and  in  their  homes  they  produced  most  of 
the  articles  they  used  or  consumed.  Of  food  they 
usually  had  an  abundance.  It  is  true  that  their  Hour 
was  not  made  after  Pillsbury's  new  process,  but  it  was 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  when  compounded  in 
varying  quantities  of  wheat,  rye  and  corn,  their  bread 
was  palatable,  and  made  strong  and  robust  men  and 
women. 

The  garments  with  which  the  people  were  clothed, 
were  almost  invariably  of  domestic  manufacture.  They 
were  produced  upon  the  farm.  Wool  was  obtained 
from  the  sheep  that  grazed  in  the  pastures.  It  was 
deftly  corded  into  rolls  by  the  industrious  wife  and 
mother  and  her  daughters  ;  then  it  was  spun  upon  the 
spinning  wheel,  of  which  useful  implements  every 


family  possessed  one  or  more.  It  was  then  woven 
into  cloth  in  the  family  loom;  then  sent  to  the  fulling 
mill,  where  it  underwent  the  process  of  thickening  and 
compacting;  and  finally  it  was  dyed  and  dressed. 
From  the  cloth  thus  prepared,  commonly  called  home- 
spun, the  garments  of  the  family  were  made  for  use  in 
winter.  It  was  the  cloth  that  formed  the  coats  of  the 
minister,  the  deacon,  and  the  squire,  in  the  rural  towns 
as  well  as  those  of  the  farmers  and  their  sons,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  cloth  which  covered  the  backs 
of  the  minister  and  the  squire,  was  made  from  the 
finest  wool.  This  domestic  flannel,  colored  or  un- 
colored,  dressed  or  undressed,  was  made  into  sheets, 
shirts,  trowsers  and  coats  for  the 
men  and  boys,  and  dresses  for  the 
girls. 

Many  interesting  stories  could 
now  be  told,  doubtless,  concerning 
these  matters.  And  we  have  some, 
told  us,  in  mind,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  for  their  repetition. 

Flax  was  grown  upon  nearly 
every  farm.  In  the  winter  it  was 
prepared  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing in  the  family  looms.  Doubt- 
less some  families  in  the  hill  towns 
still  preserve  some  articles  com- 
posed entirely  of  linen  of  domestic 
manufacture.  Many  of  these  spec- 
imens of  female  handiwork  were 
of  exquisite  fineness  and  texture. 
No  young  woman  was  supposed  to 
be  qualified  to  enter  into  the  mat- 
trim  onial  condition  until  she  had 
made  with  her  own  hands  a  supply 
of  linen  sufficient  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  And  they  often  showed 
commendable  pride  in  exhib- 
iting these  treasures  of  their  taste 
and  skill.  The  coarser  and  shorter 
fibre  of  the  flax  was  called  tow. 
This  tow  was  never  wasted.  By  bleaching  it  could  be 
made  nearly  as  white  as  the  longer  fibre  from  which  the 
best  linen  cloth  was  woven.  Tow  was  an  exceedingly 
useful  article.  From  tow  the  shirts  and  trousers  were 
made  for  summer  wear,  and  garments  were  strong  and 
durable,  and  produced  sufficient  friction  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  to  preserve  it  in  a  healthful  condition. 

The  saw-mill,  the  grist-mill  and  the  tannery  usually 
were  the  accompaniments  of  civilization.  The  tannery, 
as  it  existed  in  the  early  history  of  the  county,  has 
disappeared.  The  scarcity  of  hemlock  bark,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  over  hilly  roads,  have  banished 
this  form  of  industry.  But  there  was  a  period  within 
the  memory  of  some  of  our  oldest  citizens  when  almost 
every  town  had  its  tan  yard.   Gideon  Lee  was  a  tanner 
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in  Worthington.  He  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
engaged  in  the  .same  business  in  the  locality  known  as 
the  "Swamp,"  accumulated  a  large  property  for  the 
times,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  The  saw-mill 
still  exists,  but  the  grist-mills,  the  primitive  New  Eng- 
land grist-mills,  arc  rapidly  diminishing  in  number. 

There  was  a  time  when  manufacturing,  in  many  of 
its  varied  forms,  existed  to  some  extent  in  most  of  the 
towns.  There  were  several  woolen  mills  in  Cumming- 
ton.  In  Chesterfield,  half  a  century  ago,  an  iron  foun- 
dry was  in  active  operation.  In  this  foundry  stoves 
and  plows  were  made.  The  first  stoves  used  in  the 
farm  houses  in  Western  Massachusetts,  were  made  in 
Chesterfield.  The  plows,  although  not  so  highly  finish- 
ed as  those  now  found  in  the  market,  were  fashioned 
after  President  Jefferson's  theory  of  the  true  curve  of 
the  mold-board,  and  performed  good  work  on  hundreds 
of  farms  among  the  hills.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  wooden  plows  were  commonly  used  by  the 
farmers.  When  a  piece  of  timber  could  be  found  suffi- 
ciently curved  to  form  the  outline  of  a  mold-board,  it 
was  wrought  into  proper  shape  with  such  simple  tools 
as  the  ax,  the  adze,  and  the  drawing  knife.  Then  the 
village  blacksmith  riveted  thin  plates  of  iron  upon  the 
concave  side  of  this  wooden  slab.  It  was  firmly  attached 
to  a  wooden  beam,  and,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  iron  for 
a  landside,  a  point  rudely  formed  by  the  same  son  of 
Vulcan,  handles— or  stilts  as  the  Scotch  call  them— hewn 
from  crooked  saplings  by  the  farmer  himself,  it  assum- 
ed in  some  degree  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the 
modern  plow. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  tilings  that  necessity  invents 
in  the  early  stages  of  settlements  and  civilization.  At 
the  period  alluded  to  there  was  no  startling  disparity 
in  the  population  of  the  several  towns  of  the  county. 
Now  conditions  are  changed.  Some  towns  are  known 
as  strictly  agricultural  in  their  industry,  while  others 
are  as  distinctly  classed  as  manufacturing  ones. 

When  the  first  manufacturing  enterprise  was  started 
in  Ware,  the  town  contained  a  little  over  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term  an 
obscure  hamlet.  But  the  fine  water  power  attracted  the 
attention  of  capitalists  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  and  works  were  projected  on  a  somewhat  exten- 
di ve  scale.  Some  of  them  were  unsuccessful.  The 
dams  anil  spacious  buildings,  however,  remained,  and 
when  the  country  began  to  recover  from  the  financial 
crash  of  1837,  they  found  occupants,  and,  as  business 
increased,  others  were  built.  The  Otis  manufacturing 
company,  employing  over  one  thousand  hands,  dates  its 
existence  from  1839.  Its  career  has  been  one  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  It  is  confined  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  production  of  cotton  fabrics.  Charles 
A.  Stevens  and  George  II.  Gilbert  came  to  Ware  from 
North  Andover  two  or  three  yean;  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  <>ti>  company,  and  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.  Subsequently  the  firm  of 
(iilhert  iV  Stevens  was  dissolved  and  a  division  was 
made  of  the  property .  Mr.  Stevens  still  survives,  and, 
in  connection  witli  his  son,  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  woolen  fabrics  of  various  descriptions. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  (iilhert  &  Stevens,  a 
new  company  was  organized  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  styled  the 
George  II.  (iilhert  manufacturing  company.  The  bus- 
LaeSS  of  thi>  firm  has  gradually  expanded  until  it  has 
assumed  mammoth  proportions.  To  these  large  indus- 
trial establishments  W  are  is  indebted  for  all  her  pros- 
perity. From  a  small  and  Insignificant  collection  of 
rural  dwellings.  Ware  has  become  a  large;  and  prosper- 
ous town,  and  only  second  to  the  city  of  Northampton 
in  wealth  and  population. 

The  lulling  and  cloth  dressing  mill,  anil  the  machine 
for  carding  rolls  from  wool,  primitive  institutions, 
dating  back  more  than  one  hundred  years,  were  the 
germs  from  which  have  grown  the  present  woolen  man- 
ufactures of  Enfield.  The  Swift  River  company  have 
existed,  with  slight  rhanges  for  nearly  seventy  years. 

Lt  commenced  under  the  Brm  name  of  i>.  it  A.  Smith, 

the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  a  small  way.  From 
time  to  time  the  business  was  enlarged  until  it  obtained 
its  present  dimensions.  No  cotton  goods  of  any  de- 
scription are  now  made,  the  mill  being  used  for  the 
production  of  line  cassimeres. 

The  Ifinot  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  two  or  three  business  enterprises  in  Enfield 
Which  proved  unsuccessful.  This  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1887 and  was  engaged  in  making  flannels  and 


light  weight  cassimeres  until  recently,  when  it  failed 
and  closed  its  doors. 

Another  establishment  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  goods  is  the  Highland  mills  at  Huntington. 
There  are  now  partly  occupied  and  working  mills  in 
Cumington,  where  no  cloth  is  made,  but  occasionally 
some  yarn  is  woven. 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Easthampton 
must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  rare  business  capacity 
and  energy  of  Samuel  Williston.  At  a  very  early  period 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons,  in 
a  limited  way  at  first,  but  as  success  attended  his  efforts 
the  business  was  enlarged  until  it  became  the  most 
important  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
description  of  goods,  in  the  United  States.  The  button 
factory  which  had  been  located  in  Haydenville,  was 
moved  to  Easthampton  about  fifty  years  ago.  Hon.  and 
ex-Lieut.  Gov.  Horatio  G.  Knight,  who  now  manages 
and  controls  the  business,  has  been  connected  with  this 
enterprise  almost  from  its  inception  by  Mr.  Williston. 

Other  manufacturing  establishments  were  projected 
by  Mr.  Williston.  Among  them  were  the  Nashawan- 
nuck  company  for  the  production  of  elastic  fabrics,  and 
the  Williston  mills,  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton 
goods.  Another  company  was  formed  in  18(i2,  for  the 
production  of  elastic  fabrics,  styled  the  Glendale  com- 
pany. It  was  subsequently  reorganized.  The  machi- 
nery was  purchased  in  England,  and  the  goods  manu- 
factured by  this  company  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  produced  in  Europe.  The  Easthampton  Kubber 
Thread  company  confines  itself  solely  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  rubber  thread  of  every  size  and  description  for 
which  there  is  any  demand  in  the  market.  The  Valley 
Machine  company  is  also  located  in  this  town.  Steam 
pumps  are  made  by  this  company,  and  its  business  is 
constantly  increasing  in  volume.  But  for  the  foresight 
and  sagacity  of  Samuel  Williston  and  his  associates,  in 
projecting  and  locating  these  industrial  establishments 
in  Easthampton,  the  little  town  would  now  probably 
contain  a  population  of  a  few  hundred,  principally  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  instead  of  several  thous- 
and who  find  profitable  employment  in  diversified  forms 
of  labor. 

The  first  paper  mill  erected  in  Hampshire  county, 
was  at  the  village  of  North  Amherst,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  work  was  principally  done  by 
hand,  and  the  finished  goods  were  carted  over  the 
mountains  to  Albany.  Amherst  is  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  being  the  pioneer  paper  town  of  the  county,  and  the 
business  is  still  carried  on  there  in  a  moderate  way. 
But  the  construction  of  the  canal  around  the  Falls  at 
South  Hadley,  rendered  the  immense  water  power  at 
the  village  available  on  account  of  economy  in  trans- 
portation, and  large  manufacturing  establishments  were 
speedily  erected.  The  Carew  Company  was  the  first  in 
the  field,  and  dates  its  existence  from  1848.  The  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ilolyoke  then  consisted  of  pastures 
and  cultivated  fields.  The  same  year  the  Glasgow  com- 
pany was  incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of  ginghams 
and  dress  goods.  A  few  years  later  this  company  built 
the  mills  now  occupied  by  the  Hampshire  Paper  com- 
pany. 

There  are  paper  mills  in  several  towns  in  the  county, 
notably,  the  L.  L.  Brown  company  in  Cummington,  the 
Cushman  mill  in  Amherst,  the  Chester  company  in 
Huntington,  the  West  Ware  Co.  at  Ware,  a  tissue  paper 
mill  in  South  Hadley,  the  Bulkley  and  Dunton  Co.  in 
Middlefield,  and  two  establishments  in  Loudville, 
But  in  the  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted,  the 
paper  mills  at  South  Hadley  Falls  surpass  all  the  others 
unless  we  except  the  soon  to  be  opened  paper  pulp  mills 
at  Mt.  Tom,  pictured  elsewhere,  but  these  will  only 
furnish  part  of  the  raw  material. 

As  far  back  as  1836,  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Northampton,  in  connection  with  two  or  three 
other  persons,  began  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  that 
part  of  the  old  town  commonly  known  as  Florence. 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  was  deeply  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bilk  industry  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  rear- 
ing of  the  worms,  the  winding  of  the  fine,  glossy  fibre 
into  cocoons,  until  it  issued  from  the  mill  in  such  forms 
as  utility  and  taste  might  suggest.    But  the  experiment 

was  at  fust  unsuccessful.  Then  the  property  passed 

into  the  possession  of  the  Community  Association, 
which  was  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  five  years. 
Hut  during  its  existence  it  had  been  proved  that  sewing 
silk  could  be  successfully  manufactured.  Samuel  L. 
Hill  and  Samuel  L.  Hinckley,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 


Association,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk  ; 
but  the  business  was  soon  merged  in  that  of  the  silk 
company,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  at  nearly 
the  same  time.  This  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  1865  with  a  capital  of  $360,000. 
When  sewing  machines  were  invented  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  use  the  silk  thread  which  the  machi- 
nery then  produced.  After  many  experiments  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  furnish 
for  the  machines  a  thread  which  answered  all  require- 
ments. The  business  has  expanded  probably  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  those  w  ho  established  it  ami 
besides  their  mills,  the  Bidding  brothers,  John  N.  Leon- 
ard and  Luther  J.  Warner  have  built  up  a  great  busi- 
ness in  Northampton  and  elsewhere.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  silk  company,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  locality  now  known  as  Florence,  with  its  varied 
industry,  churches,  institutions  of  learning  and  elegant 
residences,  would  still  be  known  as  "  Warner  District," 
with  its  ten  or  fifteen  plain  farm-houses. 

The  Williams  Manufacturing  company  was  formed 
under  another  name,  in  the  village  of  Huntington,  as 
far  back  as  1850.  A  few  years  later  the  business  was 
removed  to  Northampton. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  from  straw  and  palm  leaf 
is  now  carried  on  in  Amherst  by  two  factories,  and  had 
its  origin  in  Enfield,  as  facts  elsewhere  given  show. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  notice  par- 
ticularly the  introduction  of  diversified  industry  into 
the  County  of  Hampshire,  and.  consequently,  any  ex- 
tended mention  of  those  companies  and  firms  of  com- 
paratively recent  organization,  would  transcend  the 
limits  assigned  it.  Butan  allusion  may  be  made  to  some 
of  them,  such  for  example,  as  the  wood-working  mills 
of  the  Stevens,  at  Chesterfield  and  Cummington  and  at 
Northampton  the  Florence  Manufacturing  company, 
the  Northampton  Cutlery  company,  the  Florence  Tack 
company,  the  Florence  Machine  company  and  the 
Northampton  Emery  Wheel  company  ;  at  Haydenville 
the  Brass  M:g.  Co.  Besides  the  above  there  are  many 
others  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Probably  the  largest  early  manufacturing  enterprise 
in  the  county  was  the  woolen  mills  of  .lames  Shepherd. 
He  started  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths  and  wool- 
ens about  the  year  1810,  in  what  is  now  the  village  of 
Leeds,  then  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  afterward  known 
as  "Shepherd's  Hollow."  More  men  were  employed  at 
this  mill  than  at  any  other  factory  in  the  county  and 
Mr.  Shepherd  was  unhampered  by  tariffs  on  raw  mate- 
rial, as  he  raised  great  Mocks  of  sheep  himself  and  thus 
obtained  his  wool.  Put  Mr.  Shepherd  failed  about,  L826, 
and  was  succeeded  in  ownership  by  Edward  Hutchinson 
Robbins  of  Milton,  who  sold  the  goods  manufactured 
by  the  mill  at  his  wholesale  house  in  Boston.  Stephen 
Brewer  of  Maine  became  the  home  agent  of  the  mills 
here  and  they  nourished  greatly  under  his  management. 
At  the  great  fair  in  Baltimore,  about  1835,  the  mills 
carried  oil'  the  first  prize  for  broadcloths,  in  competition 
with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  aboutthis  time,  Henrj 
Clay  passed  through  Northampton,  by  private  carriage, 
on  his  way  to  Pittslield.  Clay  was,  as  is  well  known,  an 
ardent  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  when  he  reach- 
ed "Shepherd's  Hollow,"  Mr.  lircwer  came  out  w  ith  a 
Whole  piece  of  broadcloth  and  threw  it  into  his  carriage. 

Stephen  Brewer  was  a  very  popular  manufacturer, 
energetic  and  enterprising,  and  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  Connecticut  river,  about  1843.  Thomas 
Musgrave  succeeded  Mr.  Brewer  in  management  and 
the  mill  continued  to  prosper  until  about  1857,  w  hen  I  he 
financial  crash  came. 

Among  other  defunct  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
Northampton  may  be  mentioned  the  Wm.  Clark  paper- 
mills,  Arms  &  Bardwell's  hoop  skirt  factory,  Littlefield 
it  Parsons'  ambrotype  and  daguerreoty pc-case  manu- 
factory, A-  P.  CritchlOW'S  button  factory,  the  Florence 
sewing  machine  w  orks,  etc. 

But  paying  manufacturing  enterprise  is  on  the  in- 
crease ill  Hampshire  county,  and  if  any  one  doubts  it  he 
has  but  to  scan  the  following  pages. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  one  more  manufactur- 
ing enterprise,  and  that  is  the  manufacture  of  palm  leaf 
and  straw  hats,  which  began  at  Enfield,  but  is  now 
carried  on  by  three  factories  at  Amherst.  Alonzo  Cut- 
ler, a  native  of  Enfield,  but  now  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  industry  i 

"I  presume  it  is  not  generally  known  that  I  was  the 
fust  person  in  the  United  states  to  begin  Hie  manufac- 
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ture  of  palm  leaf  hats,  In  Enfield.  A  gentleman  in 
Boston  went  to  Cuba  for  his  health  in  1k:w>.  He  was 
absent  about  three  years  and  while  on  the  island  noticed 
that  the  men  and  women  wore  hats  of  palm  leaf,  which 
grows  abundantly  there.  lie  said  to  himself  that  if  the 
hats  could  be  made  there  the  Yankee  could  make  them 
and  of  a  superior  quality.  He  brought  some  palm  leaf 
home,  and  after  his  arrival  in  Boston  went  to  see  a 
friend  by  the  name  of  Holbrook,  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
merchant  there,  to  interest  him.     Mr.  Holbrook  named 


me  as  a  man  who  might  like  to  take  hold  of  the  work, 
and  the  next  time  I  passed  by  his  store  he  called  me  in. 
I  remained  with  the  friend  il  forget  the  name;  for  about 
two  hours,  when  I  was  satisfied  that  a  large  business 
might  be  made  out  of  it.  We  agreed  that  when  my 
man  came  for  my  goods  I  would  order  him  to  call  for  a 
few  hundred  Of  palm  leaf,  and  1  took  the  simple  hat 
with  me  to  Enfield.  After  arriving  home  I  set  my  wits 
to  work  to  find  some  girl  to  make  the  undertaking.  I 
finally  concluded  to  go  to  a  poor  widow  woman  who 


lived  about  two  mile.-,  from  the  village,  and  who  had 
grown-up  daughters.  They  were  only  too  willing  to 
attempt  the  work  of  making  the  bat-,  and  a-,  -oon  a- 
the  palm  leaf  arrived  I  took  about  one  hundred  heaves 

to  the  house,  together  w  ith  a  machine  which  Ambrose 

Packard  made  for  me  at  his  gunshop,  to  split  the  leaf 
to  Suitable  8ize.  After  the  girls  bad  finished  the  first 
hat  they  brought  it  to  the  -tore  and  I  found  it  far  supe- 
rior to  the  sample,  ami  from  that  small  beginning  arose 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  age." 


THE    SILK  INTEREST 


As  already  intimated,  the  silk  business  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  manufacturing  interest  in  the  county,  and  the 
leading  house  in  this  line  is  the 

Belding  Brothers  &  Company. 


From  the  sin  ill  beginnings  of  the  experiments  in  silk  worm 
culture  at  Florence  have  grown  the  great  silk  companies  of  our 
time,  and  towering  above  them  all,  in  importance,  is  the  great 
firm  of  the  Bidding  Bros.  &  Co.,  with  mills  at  Northampton, 
Montreal,  Can.,  San  Francisco,  Rockville,  Conn  ,  and  Belding, 
.Mich.    The*e  mills   employ   over    1800  hands,  distributed 
as  follows:    At  Northampton,  5.r>0;  Rock- 
ville, 500;   Montreal,  400;   San  Francisco, 
250;  Belding,  150.    The  principal  product  is 
machine  silk,  sewing  silk,  knitting  and  em- 
broidery silks,  but  at  the  Northampton  mill 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  looms  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  silk  fabrics,  such  as  sleeve 
linings, and  all  silk  coat  linings, f  or  tailors'  use. 
Here  there  are  also  in  operation  twenty-five 
hosiery  machines,  now  making  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dozen  of  silk  hose  a  week. 
The  total  product  of  all  the  mills  during  the 
year  1880  was  valued  at  $5,000,000.   Over  2000 
pounds  of  raw  silk  are  consumed  in  the  five 
mills,  and  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  item  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  costs  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  pound 

Our  purpose  in  this  review  is  to  speak 
with  special  reference  to  the  company's  inter- 
ests in  Hampshire  county  and  Northampton, 
where  are  manufactured  the  goods  we  have 
already  described.  Mention  of  the  general 
enterprise  of  such  an  important  concern  and 
and  illustrations  of  all  their  mills  are  natu- 


rally concomitant  to  such  an  article,  and  will  be  found 
following.  The  engraving  of  the  Northampton  mill,  given 
herewith,  is  a  very  accurate  one,  made  from  a  wash  (haw- 
ing furnished  by  Artist  Clifton  Johnson  of  Hockanuni,  and 
photographed  by  Kurt/  of  New  York. 

This  branch  of  the  Biddings'  interests,  which  is  under 
the  management  of  E.  F.  Crooks  and  tin-  superintendence 
of  H.  C.  Hallett,  has  become  the  most  important  of  the 
company's  works.  The  buildings  comprise  two  four-story 
and  one  one-story  brick  structure,  all  of  large  dimensions. 
Thejr  are  located  near  the  Connecticut  river  railroad  and 
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the  New  Haven  &  Northampton  road,  and  are 
equipped  with  the  best  mechanical  appliances, 
including  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  looms 
and  twenty  thousand  spindles,  the  driving 
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the  brothers  meanwhile  manufacturing 
elsewhere,  but  in  1869  they  bought  it  and 
four  years  later  they  built  the  mill  in  North- 
ampton, and,  subsequently,  the  others. 

The  reputation  of  the  products  of  the 
company  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to 
—they  are  so  well  known— and  suflic  it  to 
say,  that  from  the  days  of  the  Rockville 
mill,  when  the  brothers  began  making  their 
own  silk,  their  fame  as  the  makers  of  a 
reliable  article,— which  will  neither  crock, 
fade  nor  crack,  and  which  will  meet  the 
test  of  the  most  rapid  running  and  highest 
tension  sewing-machines— has  been  fully 
established. 


force  being  supplied  by  a  Corliss  engine  of  '200  horse 
power  and  three  compound  Coghlan  boilers  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-live  horse  power  each.  The  mills  are 
illuminated  by  electricity  and  everywhere  there  is  man- 
ifest the  most  recent  improvements  and  facilities  that 
skill  can  suggest  or  capital  provide,  among  which  we 
should  not  omit  to  mention  those  life  protecting  and 
lire-preventive  appliances  which  the  laws  of  the  state 
demand.  In  all  the  rooms  there  are  automatic  sprink- 
lers and  lire  extinguishers. 

In  the  counting-room  there  is  of  course  instant  com- 
munication, by  telegraph,  telephone  and  messenger 
service,  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  service  is  connected  for  five  hours  each 
day.  F.  \V.  Bemcnt  is  cashier  and  presides  over  the 
office-work.  James  R.  Gilfillan  is  assistant  book-keeper 
and  H.  VV.  Hillman  stenographer.  At  the  other  mills 
of  the  company  good  men  are  in  charge;  at  Rockville, 
Conn.,  Halsey  L.  Allen  is  the  popular  and  capable 
superintendent.  The  works  at  Belding,  Mich.,  are  in 
charge  of  F.  W.  Howard  superintendent,  formerly  of 
Northampton;  at  Montreal  Frank  Paul  is  the  alert 
and  wide  awake  manager,  and  Robert  McNally  the 
efficient  superintendent.  At  San  Francisco  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Carlson  <fc  Currier.  At  the  salesroom  of  the  company 
only  men  of  push  and  energy  are  employed.  At 
New  York,  ('.  W.  Darling  is  in  charge  of  the  general 
sales  department,  while  John  R.  Emery,  the  efficient 
and  courteous  cashier,  has  general  charge  of  the 
accounts  of  the  entire  business.  At  Boston,  Messrs. 
Adams  A:  Curtis  are  the  selling  agents  for  most  of 
New  England;  at  Philadelphia  Geo.  W.  Ellis,  who 
has  been  with  the  company  over  twenty  years,  is  the 
vigilant  and  capable  manager;  at  Cincinnati  the 
large  business  of  the  company  is  managed  by  D.  W. 
lidding,  with  Albert  Diss  as  chief  lieutenant,  and  at  St. 
Louis,  Col.  James  F.  Coyle  and  C.  W.  Sargent  are  the 
vigorous  and  pushing  managers;  at  St.  Paul,  Messrs. 
Woodworth  and  Howes  are  the  selling  agents  and  at 
Chicago  the  interests  of  the  company,  formerly  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  II.  II.  lidding,  are  now  man- 
aged by  W.  A.  Stanton,  a  director  in  the  company  and 
E.  C.  Young,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  fabric  department. 

What  makes  a  record  of  the  lidding  company's  enter- 
prise particularly  interesting  is  the  humble  way  in 
which  it  was  started.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  in 
1860 by  Hiram  II.  and  Alvah  N.  Belding,  who  started 
from  their  home  in  Belding,  Mich.,  (tin;  western  home- 
stead of  the  family  after  they  left  the  east)  peddling 
silk  from  house  to  house.  This  silk  was  purchased  for 
them  by  their  brother,  Milo  M  ,  w  ho  was  then  residing 
at  their  common  birthplace,  Ashlield,  a  few  miles  from 
Northampton.  This  peddling  soon  assumed  the  form 
of  a  large  business,  and  in  a  year  after  starting  the 
lidding  Bros,  had  extended  the  scope  of  their 
trade  until  it  required  the  services  of  several  teams 
and  w  agons  anil  embraced  the  largest  part  of  the 
jobbing  trade  of  the  section  in  which  they  were 
operating.  Three  years  after  their  lirst  peddling 
tour  they  started  a  house  in  Chicago,  and  in  the 
same  j  ear  they  were  joined  by  their  brother,  Milo 
M.,  who  took  charge  of  that  agency,  afterwards 
removing  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained. In  1863  the  brothers  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  E.  K.  Rose,  and  taking  the  lirst  lloor  of 
what  was  then  the  Glasgow  thread  company's  mill 
at  Rockville,  Conn.,  they  began  manufacturing. 
In  1866 the  business  bad  attained  such  proportions 
that  the  building  had  to  be  enlarged,  toe partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Rose  was  dissolved,  and  soon  after 

be  failed.  The  Rockville  mill  lay  Idle  two  years, 


This  great  house  is,  however,  not  content  with  being 
at  the  head  of  the  silk  trade.  Their  versatility  and 
general  enterprise  is  no  less  unusual  and  remarkable 
than  their  success  in  silk  manufacturing,  and  it  would 
be  an  incomplete  record  of  their  work  that  did  not  men- 
tion their  experiment  in  artesian  well  boring  and  their 
ventures  in  various  other  lines  of  trade.  The  history 
of  their  artesian  enterprise  alone  would,  if  detailed  in 
all  its  incidents,  make  a  very  interesting  story,  and 
what  has  already  been  told  is  a  matter  worthy  of  some- 
thing more  than  newspaper  record.  The  drilling  of  the 
prospective  well  at  Northampton  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  and  cheaper  supply  of 
water  for  the  mills.  The  success  of  similar  projects, 
so  near  as  Holyoke,  led  to  the  experiment  of  the  Beld- 
ing Bros.,  but  it  was  found  that  the  red  sandstone  was 
very  different  north  of  Mt.  Holyoke  from  what  it  was 
south  ;  seemingly,  in  Northampton,  there  was  no  bottom 
to  the  rock  formation,  which  was  found  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  perseveringly 
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followed  by  the  Beldings  down  to  the  depth  of  3700  fed. 
where,  after  drilling  for  many  months  and  reaching  by 
many  hundred  feet  the  lowest  point  ever  reached  in 
similar  undertakings,  it  was  abandoned.  Operations 
were  suspended  only  when  $:i'-',000  in  hard  cash  had 
been  expended  and  when  the  rope  broke  off  squarely, 
necessitating  the  additional  expenditure  of  many  hun- 
dred dollars  had  work  been  proceeded  with.  More  than 
the  ordinary  interest  attending  such  enterprises  was 
fell  all  through  the  Connecticut  valley,  because  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  the  renow  ned  geologist,  had  expressed  his 
conviction  many  years  ago  that  the  thickness  of  the  red 
sandstone  rock  in  this  vicinity  was  '.CM)  feet.  When 
this  point  was  passed  by  the  well-borers,  public  inter- 
est, in  Northampton  especially,  was  at  its  height,  and 
as,  day  after  day,  Prof.  Hitchcock's  ligures  were  left 
farther  behind,  popular  attention  was  hardly  less 
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noticeable,  as  it  seemed,  even  if  the  workmen  failed  to 
rind  water,  gas,  oil,  or  something  else  must  be  found  be- 
fore many  days.  But  when  operations  were  finally  sus- 
pended, the  public  were  not  surprised,  though  disap- 
pointed, and  sincere  regrets,  the  warmest  sympathy  and 
highest  admiration  were  expressed  for  the  plucky  but 
baffled  firm— thwarted  for  the  lirst  time  in  any  of  their 
undertakings.  After  repeated  torpedo  explosions,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  possible  fissures  thereby,  but  as 
it  proved  in  vain,  the  tools  used  were  withdrawn  and 
the  great  work  abandoned,  as  already  noted. 

But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  it  is  not  alone  in 
the  silk  business,  or  in  enterprises  concomitant  with  it, 
that  the  Beldings  are  known.    The  town  of  lidding, 
Mich.,  has  been  an  outgrowth  from  the  homestead  of 
the  family,  since  they  removed  to  the  west,  from  Ash- 
field.   Starting  as  a  small  hamlet,  it  is  now  a  tow  n  of 
25C0  inhabitants,  and  here  the  brothers  started  the  first 
silk  mill  in  the  west,  in  1S7T,  w  hich  they  sold  to  a  Chi- 
cago syndicate,  and  it  is  now  run  and  known  as  the 
Richardson  silk  company's  factory.   The  brothers' 
own  mill  at  Belding  was  erected  since,  and  this  (not 
the  Richardson's  mill)  is  the  sub  ject  of  one  of  our 
illustrations,  and  their  interest  in  the  town  of  their 
|     adoption  has  been  further  shown  by  (heir  building 
1     for  it  an  opera-house,  hotel  and  a  large  business 
j     block.    The  Beldings  are  also   interested  in  other 
J     manufactures  than  their  own,  at  this  place.  One 
1     company,  known  as  the  lidding  Mfg.  Co.,  makes  a 
')     large  line  of  hardwood  refrigerators.    This  estab- 
lishment has  been  selling  ir>,(iuo  refrigerators  annu- 
ally throughout  the  country.    The  Miller  Casket  Co. 
is  another  of  the  Beldings'  ventures  at  lidding.  Mich., 
and  a  superior  line  of  caskets  and  coffins  are  sold  by 
it,  through  the  west.   The  Belding  Bros,  are  anxious  to 
have  other  manufacturers  locate  in  their  patron-town 
and  offer  special  inducements  to  them  to  go  there  and 
establish  themselves. 

But  the  versatility  and  enterprise  of  the  Moldings 
does  not  stop  even  here.  They  are  largely  interested 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Marble  company  at  Govemeur,  N. 
T.,  which  turns  out  a  very  popular  product  much  re- 
sembling the  famous  (Juincy  granite.  They  arc  also 
connected  with  and  chief  promoters  of  the  work  of 
manufacturing  a  fibrous  paper  pulp,  from  talc.  It  is 
used  to  give  weight  and  body  to  paper,  and  the  demand 
for  the  product  is rapidly  increasing.  The  mills  of  this 
company  are  also  located  at  Govemeur  and  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  the  concern  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Fibre 
Pulp  Company. 

Milo  M.  Melding  is  president  of  the  Livonia  salt 
company,  at  Livonia,  in  New  York,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  promising  of  the  Beldings'  out- 
side ventures.  The  salt  obtained  at  Livonia  is 
mined  instead  of  being  produced  by  evaporation, 
as  at  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  some  Other  places, 
and  there  is  but  one  other  region  in  the  country 
where    it   is    so    obtained    in     Louisiana.  The 

monopoly  there  is  now  broken  up,  and  very  effect- 
ually, because  the  Melding  Bros,  salt  mine  fur- 
nishes a  product  ninety-eight  per  cent,  pure,  and 
_      this  is  a  better  result,  for  stock  feeding  purposes 
especially,  than  any    which  has  hitherto  been 
obtained.    The  salt  can  be  put  on  the  cars  at  the 
mines  at  a  very  low  price,  and  this  also  is  so  un- 
it7     precedented  that  the  Beldings  may  be  considered 
j.       as  public  benefactors,  even  though  they  should  lie 
§S     such  unintentionally . 

Finally,  the  Melding  Bros,  have  large  interests 
in  the  "New  South,"  consisting  of  75,000  acres  of 
land  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  teeming 
with  almost  inexhaustible  stores   of  timber  and 
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mineral  wealth.  Much  of  this  tract  lies  on  the  Tennes- 
see river  and  a  company  lias  already  been  Conned  to 
bring  some  of  its  product  to  market. 

All  the  enterprises  of  the  Belding  Bros,  have  turned 
out  well,  unless  their  artesian  venture  is  excepted,  and 
even  this  resulted  in  the  lowering,  somewhat,  of  water 
rates  to  them  by  the  city  of  Northampton. 

We  have  outlined,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  remark- 
able record  of  a  remarkable  family  in  the  manufactur- 
ing annals  of  our  country.  It  remains  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er the  story  is  complete,  it  seems  more  likely  that  it 
has  been  but  half  told,  and  that  the  future  achieve- 
ments of  the  brothers  and  their  coadjutors  in  the 
various  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  yet 
to  be  recorded.  Yankee  pluck  and  ingenuity  has, 
seemingly,  no  limitation  but  that  drawn  for  it  by  the 
mutations  of  time  and  the  embarrassments  of  mortality 
which  are  felt  by  one  and  all,  and  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  Belding  family  in  common  with  others, 
since  the  Quarter-Centennial  edition  of  the  Hampshire 
County  Journal  of  which  this  book  is  a  supplement — 
1 1  i  rum  H.  Bidding,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  has 
died.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  Chicago  department 
of  the  business,  and  his  loss  is  a  great  one  to  the  firm 
and  severely  felt,  but  the  work  which  he  performed, 
with  his  brothers,  lives  after  him,  and  imperatively  de- 
mands their  constant  attention,  as  their  best  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

The  best  wishes  we  can  express  for  the  Belding 
Bros.  &  Co.— now  conceded  to  be  the  largest  silk  manu- 
facturers in  the  world— is  that,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Northampton  and  Hampshire  county,  at  least,  their 
sagacity,  enterprise  and  energy  may  outlast  the  envy 
and  malice  of  all  rivals,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will, 
and  complete  the  monument  already  begun  to  their  pre- 
eminence, head  and  shoulders,  above  their  strongest 
competitors. 


John  N.  Leonard  &  Co. 


Among  the  New  England  silk  manufacturers  of  prom- 
inence the  house  of  John  N.  Leonard  &  Co.  of  North- 
ampton is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  It  has  for  some 
time  held  eminence  for  quality  of  goods,  and  improve- 
ments lately  made  and  to  be  made  have  enabled  the 
firm  to  many  times  double  the  product  of  the  old  mill. 
The  engraving  on  this  page  pictures  the  mill  buildings 


now  occupied  by  the  firm  on  the  road  to  the  village  of 
Florence,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  The  boarding-house  of  the  company,  and  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietors  are  closely  contiguous,  but  do 
not  show,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  the  whole  area  of 
the  company's  property  is  over  five  acres  in  extent,  in 
one  of  the  most  sightly  and  convenient  parts  of  the 
city.  The  mill  property  is  of  brick  and  wood,  and  the 
long  building  on  the  right  of  the  engraving  was  erected 
the  past  summer,  and  dedicated  by  the  proprietors  and 
employes  with  a  dance. 

The  genesis  of  the  silk  business  on  this  spot  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  here  by 
Joseph  Warner,  about  1838.  After  his  death,  Luther  J. 
Warner,  his  son,  took  up  the  work  and  continued  it 
successfully,  joining  in  partnership,  in  1882,  with  the 
present  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  John  N.  Leonard 
&  Co.,  the  two  gentlemen  now  uniting  their  forces  with 
equal  success  in  carrying  on  an  enormusly  enlarged 
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hll^lM'".  Wi  y  few 
people  in  Hamp- 
shire county  have 

any  conception  of 

the  great  amount 
of  work  carried  on 
in  the  buildings  Oil  the  Florence 
road,  and  an  Inspection  would  as- 
tonish them,  as  it  did  the  writer. 
To  one  accustomed  to  seeing  so 
much  unoccupied  -pace  in  the  large, 
roomy  modern  factories,  the  scene 
here  is  suggestive.  Every  spare 
inch  of  room  is  utilized;  nothing  i- 
wasted.  From  cellar  to  attic  the 
raw  and  finished  material  and  the 
busy  workers  over  it  are  found  and 
the  system  with  which  everything 
is  managed  finds  frequent  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Warner  is  a  vigorous  and 
active  member  of  the  firm,  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  First  national  bank  and 
has  been  president  of  the  "three- 
counties"  agricultural  society;  ed- 
ucated in  the  business  of  silk  man- 
ufacture from  a  youth  up,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  came  here  fresh  from  bis 
well  known  triumphs  at  Ware- 
house Point,  Conn.,  where,  as  is  generally  known,  he 
had  the  name  of  making  a  full  honest  weight  of  silk  to 
the  spool,  and  the  very  best  in  the  market  at  that. 

Mr.  Leonard  has  brought  to  Northampton  the  same 
spirit  of  intense  application  and  painstaking  attention 
which  distinguished  him  in  Connecticut  and  he  and  his 
partner  both  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  details 
of  business  and  know  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  their 
mill,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  "  I  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Leonard  to  the  writer,  "in  concentrating  my  business 
under  one  head.  Our  mill,  office  and  sales-rooms  are 
all  in  Northampton,  and  I  think  we  can  deal  to  better 
advantage  with  our  customers  and  save  them  money  by 
thus  simplifying  our  operations." 

The  firm  have  more  than  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 
works  by  the  erection  of  their  new  mill,  50x150  feet  in 
dimensions,  of  three  stories.  The  whole  is  operated  by 
a  large  steam  engine  and  equipped  with  everything  of 
the  latest  in  the  way  of  im- 
proved labor  saving  mac  hinery, 
with  the  addition  mentioned, 
greater  facilities  than  before 
being  afforded.  In  the  new 
part  mechanics  would  notice 
witli  much  pleasure  the  ingen- 
ious shafting  and  counter- 
shafting,  Mr.  Leonard's  own 
arrangement,  the  most  com- 
pact and  frictionless  work;  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
Wood  pulleys  only  are  used 
and  the  amount  expended  for 
repairs  in  this  department  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

The  products  of  the  mill  are 
full  lines  of  sewing  silk  and 
machine  thread,  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  the  firm  employ- 
no  selling  agents,  but  dispose 
of  their  own  goods  through 
traveling  salesmen  to  the  trade 
all  over  the  country. 

The  new  accommodations  of 
J.  N.  Leonard  &  Co.  allow  of 
the  employment  of  two  hun- 
dred hands,  and  a  ramble 
through  the  different  rooms 
will  convince  one  that  every 
employe  has  his  proper  place 
and  fills  it,  and  that  every  inch 
of  space  is  made  to  tell.  Fire 
proof  room  is  provided  for  the 
choicest  silk  and  Messrs.  Leon- 
ard &  Co.  dye  their  own 
skeins.  A  few  words  as  to 
the  handling  of  silk  in  their 
mill  may  be  of  interest.  After 
being  sorted,  the  silk  goes  to 
the  machine  to  be"thrown"and 
made  of  the  requisite  strength. 
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After  being  re-reeled  it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  dyer, 
who  boils  it  for  two  or  three  hours  in  soap  and  water, 
and  then  rinses  it  in  clear  water,  and  drying  it  proceeds 
to  give  it  the  required  color.  liy  this  boiling  good  silk 
loses  about  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  just  here 
conies  the  opportunity  for  deception  or  fraud,  which 
.I.N.Leonard  &  Co.  have  been  particularly  careful  to 
guard  against— indeed,  this  is  where  Mr.  Leonard  earn- 
ed his  reputation  in  the  business.  If  the  silk  receives 
what  is  called  a  pure  dye,  only  a  fraction  of  an  ounce 
in  every  pound  of  the  loss  from  the  boiling  which 
removed  the  gum  and  impurities  of  the  silk  is  restored, 
but  the  silk  remains  soft,  will  not  crack  or  fade,  is 
stronger,  though  somewhat  finer,  than  before  it  was 
dyed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dyer  is  so  disposed,  he 
can  cause  the  siik  to  absorb  the  dye-stuff  and  swell  with 
it  until  its  weight  has  been  increased  one-fourth,  one- 
half,  three-fourths,  double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple 
its  original  weight.  The  silk  thus  treated  has  a  good 
lustre,  but  is  stiff  and  brittle;  if  a  dress  silk  it  is  liable 
to  crack  and  fray  and  does  very  little  service;  while  the 
silks  of  pure  dye  are  soft,  bear  any  amount  of  folding 
and  crumpling,  will  not  crock,  break  or  crack,  and  are 
very  durable,  points  which  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Co.  have 
been  careful  to  follow  in  the  example  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm. 


The  minute  details  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  have 
been  many  times  explained  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  conscientiousness  shown 
by  the  firm  in  that  stage  of  manufacture  already  de- 
scribed is  also  carried  out  in  every  department  of  the 
factory,  and  when  John  N.  Leonard  ct  Co.  stamp  a 
spool  of  silk  as  such  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  in  weight 
their  customers  know  that  they  are  paying  for  that 
weight  of  silk,  and  not  half  silk  and  half  dyes,  or  other 
pigments. 

Every  part  of  the  mill  is  an  interesting  study,  in 
more  than  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  because  the 
ingenuity  of  arrangement  is  simply  surprising  to  one 
unfamiliar  witli  the  place  and  one  could  hardly  believe 
such  an  amount  of  finished  and  unfinished  stock  could 
lie  accumulated  in  the  old  and  new  structure.  The 
attic  even  is  utilized,  in  every  foot  of  space,  and  here  are 
barrels  upon  barrels  of  different  sizes  of  spools,  and  the 
machine  for  printing  upon  them— Mr.  Leonard's  own 
invention. 

The  new  counting-room  of  the  firm  is  a  model  of  con- 
venience ;  a  sky-light  throws  kindly  assistance  upon  the 
book-keeper's  desk  and  Messrs.  Leonard's  and  Warner's 
private  office  commands  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  mill,  in  the  second  story.   An  American 


watchman's  clock  records  the  movements  of  that  now 
indispensable  adjunct  of  every  mill— the  night  watch- 
man—and telephone,  telegraph  and  messenger  call  are 
at  the  instant  service  of  the  firm.  With  its  new  and 
greatly  improved  quarters,  and  the  old-time  sagacity, 
conscientiousness  and  energy  of  both  members  of  the 
firm  still  continued,  it  seems  evident  enough  that  the 
house  of  John  N.  Leonard  &  Co.  has  not  yet  seen  iN 
best  days. 

Kegarding  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  (inn  for  compact  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  material  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  we 
think  no  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  than  that 
given  by  the  senior  of  those  well-known  pioneers 
of  the  trade,  the  Beldings,  when  he  said,  "It  is  the  most 
ingenious  mill  arrangement  in  our  line  that  I  have  seen 
yet,  and  no  man  in  America  but  Leonard  could  have 
done  it,  in  such  a  space." 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  mill  of  John  N.  Leonard  & 
Co.,  although  the  quarters  are  now  much  enlarged,  the 
machinery,  material,  stock  and  employes  are  so  com- 
pactly arranged  that  many  concerns  with  twice  the 
amount  of  room  do  not  turn  out  any  more,  and  some 
times  not  so  much  work,  as  do  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Co. 
The  firm  evidently  has  a  brilliant  prospect  before  it. 


THE    PAPER  INTEREST 


Next  in  importance  to  silk,  the  manufacture  of  paper 
is  the  most  important  of  Hampshire's  industries,  and 
the  mills  at  South  Hadley  Falls  are  entitled  to  first 
mention,  and  in  this  connection  it  seems  in  order  to 
state  that  the  canal  around  the  falls  at  South  Hadley 
was  begun  and  completed  during  the  last  eight  years  of 
the  last  century,  and  was  long  used  for  purposes  of  nav- 
igation by  boats  and  other  craft  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. Its  later  use,  however,  and  that  which  has  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  the  Carew  and  Hampshire  paper 


rop  built  a  small  mill  and  a  general  store,  which  Mr. 
Carew  entered.  He  took  entire  charge  of  the  mill  and 
store  until  1848,  when  this  property  and  that  of  D.  &  J. 
Ames  adjoining  (the  first  paper-makers  in  this  part  of 
New  England)  was  burned.  Howard  &  Lathrop  thus 
sustained  such  a  severe  loss  as  to  cause  their  failure  and 
terminate  their  business  at  the  Falls,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Carew  organizing  the  Carew  Mfg. 
Company  the  following  year,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000. 
Mr.  Carew  died  in  188'-',  and  C.  W.  Gardner  was  treasu- 


liigh  grade  papers,  such  as  bond,  linen  and  commercial 
papers.  Hampshire  bond  paper  lias  a  line  reputation 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  constant.  The 
officers  of  this  mill  are : 

President—  J.  H.  Southworth;  Treasurer— C.  H.  South  worth; 
Secretary— E.  C.  Southworth. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  labor  troubles  which 
afflict  most  manufacturing  concerns  have  been  conspic- 
uously absent  from  the  history  of  the  two  South  Had- 
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companies  and  the  village  of  Smith  Hadley  Falls,  has 
been  to  supply  water  for  the  manufacturing  purposes 
of  these  and  the  (ilasgow  mills. 


The  Carew  Manufacturing  Company. 


Probably  the  oldest  paper  mills  in  the  county  are 
those  at  South  Hadley  Falls.  The  engraving  which 
BhOWS  at  the  head  of  our  manufacturing  and  industrial 

department  is  of  the  first  mill  of  the  Carew  company. 
It  was  established  in  1H4«,  and  Dea.  Joseph  Carew  was 
the  projector,  as  will  be  explained.  Mr.  .Carew  also 
built  the  Congregational  church  in  that  village  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  village  and 
the  church. 

But  the  manufacture  of  paper  really  began  at  South 
Hadley  long  before  this,  in  1824,  when  Howard  *  Latli- 


rer  and  manager  until  188(1,  when  Mr.  Southworth  took 
charge.  There  are  four  500  lb.  and  one  700  lb.  engines; 
and  one  8o-inch  Fourdrinier machine.  The  "Carew" 
trade  mark,  or  name,  on  writing-papers  has  become 
famous  all  over  the  country,  and  now  the  company 
manufactures  excellent  bond  and  ledger  papers. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-live  hands  are  employed,  in 
turning  out  three  tons  or  more  of  paper  every  day. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
President  -J,  H,  Southworth;  Treasurer—  K.  c.  Southworth; 
Secretary— C.  II.  Southwell h. 


Hampshire  Paper  Company. 

The  Hampshire  Paper  Company  was  established  in 
18115.  The  capital  was  made  S-00,ooo  and  has  so  remain- 
ed, but  tlie  buildings  have  been  largely  added  to  and 
the  product  increased,  numbering  four  tons  daily  of 


ley  paper  companies.  The  employes  make  good  wages, 
seem  happy  and  contented,  and  the  proprietors  evidenl- 
lj  lake  the  same  interest  in  their  welfare  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  village  that  the  founder  of  the  mills 
did  and  seem  determined  to  leave  as  good  a  name 
behind  them. 


L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company. 

Man]  a  sojourner  among  the  Hampshire  hills,  hap- 
pening along  in  the  quaint  little  village  of  West  Cum- 

mington,  is  surprised  when  he  sees  a  cluster  of  mill 
buildings  on  the  bank  of  the  brawling  little  river,  and 
is  told  that  here  is  a  paper  mill.  These  buildings  are  the 
subject  of  our  first  illustration,  on  the  succeeding  page, 
and  for  plcturesqueness  of  surroundings  alone  deserve 
a  place  in  these  pages.  Here," apparently  shut  in  by 
the  hills  on  all  sides,  is  a  paper  mill  which  has  quite  a 
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history.  It  is  dow  the  property  of  the  L. 
Li  Brown  paper  company  of  Adams,  a 
picture  of  whose  main  mill,  ;it  that  place, 
Is  also  given  on  the  same  page, 

A  mill  privilege  is  known  to  have  ex- 
isted on  the  site  of  the  present  mill  in 
West  Cummington,  as  long  ago  as  L80S, 
when  it  was  used  by  Wm.  Hubbard,  and 
by  his  son  and  other  parties,  after  his 
death,  as  a  tannery  and  saw-mill.  It  was 
burned  down  finally  and  rebuilt  by  the 
people  of  the  village,  afterwards  passing 
into  the  hands  of  Spencer  and  Charles 
Shaw.  Then  J,  I).  Nelson  bought  a  share 
and  in  1866  the  ShaWS,  Nelson  and  Noble 
Whitman  built  the  present  mill  and  put 
in  the  machinery  for  making  paper. 
Thej  failed  in  18(51  and  Jonathan  R.  Smith 
held  the  place  on  a  mortgage.  In  L863 
.lames  Crumby  leased  the  mill,  with  Amos 
Eddy  as  agent.  They  ran  it  for  three 
months,  and  then  it  was  idle  until  April, 
lSli-l,  when  Crumby  tool;  a  deed  from  Smith 
and  gave  Eddy  a  bond  for  a  half  interest. 
Crumby  gave  a  deed  to  S.  I).  Hollister  in 
November,  1K(>(>;  the  hitter  failed  in  1869 
and  L.  L.  Brown  then  took  possession  as 
principal  creditor. 

Writing  papers  were  made  at  the  West 
Cummington  mill  at  one  time  a  full  line 
of  them-  and  after  Mr.  Brown  took  pos- 
session the  paper,  before  being  finished, 
was  carried  over  the  hills  to  Adams,  to  be 
sized  and  ruled.  Ledger  and  blank  book 
paper  of  excellent  quality  and  paper  for 
the  Xylonite  mills  was  made  here.  Now 
bond  and  ledger  paper  is  made  to  order. 
Amos  Eddy,  however,  who  is  yet  living  in  the  village, 
made  an  attempt  to  manufacture  photograph  paper, 
claims  to  now  possess  the  secret  of  its  manufacture, 
and  says  he  would  have  succeeded  years  ago  but  for  the 
hindrances  maliciously  thrown  in  his  way.  Mr.  Eddy 
says  there  is  no  necessity  for  American  photographers 
paying  the  present  high  price  for  their  paper,  as  it  can 
be  as  well  made  in  this  country  and  his  peculiar  pro- 
cess of  sizing,  he  claims,  would  give  them  what  they 
want. 

There  area  few  facts  of  general  interest  in  relation 
to  the  mill.  Included  in  the  property  appertaining  to 
it  are  about  4oo  acres  of  land,  which  when  Wm.  Hub- 
bard started  here  consisted  of  only  about  fifty  acres. 
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But  it  has  gradually  enlarged  since  to  the  area  stated 
and  is  now  let  on  shares  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 
This  paper  mill  farm  furnishes  one  of  the  best  pastures 
in  all  the  hill  country,  somewhat  stony,  but  still  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  cattle,  and  largely  availed  of.  John 
Wiethauper  is  superintendent  of  the  company's  inter- 
ests at  this  place  and  has  been  since  1882. 

Very  few  casualties  have  occurred  about  this  mill 
property,  though  it  has  been  so  long  in  existence.  In 
1860  a  man  from  Poughkeepsie  lost  his  life  from  being 
carried  over  a  shafting  by  a  belt,  while  putting  in  a 
new  cut-otT,  and  a  man  fell  from  a  guy  rope  while  Mr. 
Hollister  had  the  mill,  but  was  not  seriously  disabled. 
The  mill,  of  course,  has  plenty  of  power  and  has  some- 
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times  employed  a  large  number  of  bands.  If  a  railroad 
is  ever  brought  up  this  way,  the  golden  days  of  this 
little  mill  privilege  will  return  again. 

But  to  speak  of  the  paper  mill  at  Cummington,  with- 
out a  worn  concerning  the  works  of  the  L.  L. 
Brown  paper  company  in  general  w  ould  be  like  giving 
the  play  of  "Hamlet"  with  Hamlet  left  out.  This 
company  has  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  as  man- 
ufacturer of  first-class,  bond,  linen,  ledger  and  record 
papers,  and  we  use  the  phrase  "  world-wide  "  advised- 
ly, as  we  were  told,  with  pride,  by  a  citizen  of  the  town 
of  Cummington,  that  Miss  Julia  Bryant,  daughter  of 
the  poet,  who  now  resides  in  Paris,  recently  asked  her 
Paris  stationer  for  the  best  linen  paper  made,  and  was 

handed  out  paper  of 
the  L.  L.  Brown  make 
from  her  o\\  n  native 
hills. 

The  L.  L.  Brown 
company  have  a  high 
reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  pa- 
pers, not  only  with 
the  trade,  but  also 
with  the  United  States 
government,  which 
has  awarded  them 
numerous  contracts. 
Their  brand  of  ledger 
papers  is  so  well 
known  to  the  trade 
that  we  need  not  de- 
scribe it ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  for  county  or 
state  records,  for  mer- 
chants', bankers',  and 
manufacturers'  ledg- 
ers it  is  very  pop- 
ular with  officials  and 
accountants,  by  rea- 
son of  its  durability 
in  daily  use  and  un- 
equaled  writing  and 
erasing  qualities.  The 
papers  are  sized  to  re- 
sist climatic  changes 
and  have  proved  their 
superiority  in  North 
America  and  other 
tropical  climates. 


no 
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The  Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.  do  not  care  to  make  any  statement  concerning  tlie  following  names   of  the   officers   of   the  company: 

business  of  manufacturing   paper   pulp  from  wood,         Directors— W.   A.   Russell,  president;  a.  N.  Burbank, 

As  the  mills  of  the  Sulphite    Pulp  company   are     shortly  to  be  begun  there,  hut  kindly    permit  us  to  treasurer;  William  Whiting,  Hales  W.  Suter,  George  Van 

not  yet  in    operation  at  Mount  Tom,  the  managers    print  the  above  engraving  of   the    works   ami    the  Dyke  and  C.C.  Springer. 


THE     LUMBER  INTEREST. 


The  following  article  will  show  the  justice  of  accord- 
ing the  lumber  business  the  third  place  in  importance 
among  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  county  which 
have  a  place  in  this  work.  No  amplification  of  our  own 
is  needed  ;  the  figures  and  facts  presented  are  impor- 
tant and  of  great  interest  to  every  citizen,  especially  to 
those  who  desire  homes  of  their  own  and  appreciate  the 
means  which  facilitate  their  possession  of  them. 


The  Connecticut  River  Lumber  Co. 


[CONTRIBUTED.] 

The  lumber  business  on  the  Connecticut  river,  as 
now  represented  by  the  Connecticut  River  Lumber 
company  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  interests, 
that  a  sketch  of  the  several  branches  of  their  work  will 
probably  be  read,  by  all  business  men,  with  satisfaction. 

The  present  Connecticut  Kiver  I. umber  company 
ow  ns  the  mills  at  Melndoes  Falls,  Vt.,  and  at  Holyoke 
and  Mt.  Tom.    This  company  is  the  successor  of  three 


older  large. companies,  and  its  origin  dates  at  the  year 
1H70.  Some  New  York  men  owned  much  the  largest 
tract  of  timber  lands  around  the  sources  of  this  river, 
and  being  ready  to  begin  bringing  their  lumber  to  mar- 
ket, in  1876  they  bought  and  improved  an  old  saw  mill 
at  Dutch  Point,  Hartford,  and  cut  and  drove  a  lot  of 
timber  to  that  place. 

Ihit  the  distance  from  the  woods  to  Hartford,  and 
the  dams  at  Holyoke  and  Windsor  Locks,  besides  the 
trouble  made  by  logs  with  SO  many  inhabitants  in  Hol- 
yoke, Springfield  and  Hartford,  las  the  logs  Moated 
without  protection,  for  many  weeks,  past  these  places) 
soon  Convinced  these  men  that  Holyoke  is  the  lowest 
place  on  the  river  to  which  logs  can  be  profitably 
driven,  In  I879this  company  bought  the  Mt.  Tom  mill, 
and  all  the  business  interests  connected  with  it,  from 
the  Melndoes  lumber  company.  They  also  leased  the 
Holyoke  mill  from  the  Holyoke  lumber  company.  In 
they  united  all  their  timber  lands  and  mill  interests 
with  those  owned  by  George  Van  Dyke,  who  had  built 
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and  carried  on  a  mill  at  Melndoes  Falls,  after  the  old 
mill,  owned  by  the  Melndoes  lumber  company  was 
burned  in  December,  1H7.">. 

M  r.  Van  Dyke  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Canada  near 
which  the  lands  of  this  company  lie.  He  was  made 
president  of  the  company  when  they  united  their  prop- 
erties with  his,  and  he  manages  all  the  company  busi- 
ness in  cutting  timber  ami  delivering  it  at  the  saw  mills. 
They  buy  logs  of  other  owners  of  lands,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  half  their  annual  consumption.  The  extent 
of  this  logging  business  may  be  vaguely  imagined  from 
these  facts  about  the  men,  camps  and  teams  which  were 
needed  ;  say  in  the  winter  id'  1889  and  '90:  There  must 
have  been  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men  and  live  hundred 
horses  at  work  to  produce  the  sixty  millions  feet  of 
timber  cut  during  this  last  season.  At  the  three  mills, 
Melndoes  Falls,  Mt.  Tom  and  Holyoke,  about  four 
hundred  men  find  employment  fully  nine  months  in  a 
year.  The  driving  requires,  to  begin,  about  1000  men. 
These  are  discharged  gradually,  until  about  three  hun- 
dred come  as  far  as  Turners  Falls. 

The  sum  paid  for  labor  by  this  company  amounted 
in  issp,  for  log-driving  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
to  the  sum  of  #<;s.->,ooo,  and  over  .$100,000  for  railroad 
freights.  About  thirty  cars  are  loaded  daily  at  these 
three  saw  mills.  Having  given  a  summary  of  the  oper- 
ations of  this  business,  it  may  now  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  this  work  to  know  something  of  each 
step  or  process  by  which  our  river  is  filled  with  logs 
every  summer.  Take  a  map,  and  look  for  Connecticut 
lake  and  two  smaller  lakes  about  it,  which  may  be 
called  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Then  note 
all  the  branches  w  hich  feed  the  liver  as  far  down  as 
Lancaster,  N.  II.  Sonic  of  the  largest  of  those  branches 
entering  the  river  from  the  west  come  out  of  Canada. 
No  branch  of  much  size  or  importance  in  contributing 
timber  at  this  time,  now  Hows  into  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river.  The  timber  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of 
the  river,  below  Lancaster,  originally  w  as  pine  in  larger 
proportion  than  on  the  Vermont  side,  and  was  mostly 
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cut  before  lsiii),  leaving  spruce  and  hard  woods  as  the 
principal  forests  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Spruce 
timber  is  now  cut  all  the  way  from  the  upper  lake  to 
Guildhall,  Vt,  and  large  lots  come  out  of  the 
tributaries  of  Connecticut  river.  The  whole  distance 
along  this  logging  region  is  fully  seventy-live  miles. 
Now,  of  course,  the  getting  out  of  sixty  millions  feet 
of  timber,  which  requires  about  <if)( >,<)()<»  trees  to  be  cut 
and  hauled  to  the  river,  is  such  an  undertaking  as  few 
of  us  can  easily  comprehend.  The  lirst  necessity  for 
logging  is  to  have  a  road  good  enough  for  sleds  to  run 
on.  fn  deep  snows,  a  rough  surface  soon  gets  tilled  and 
hardened  so  that  teams  can  work,  but  the  best  road  is 
none  too  good,  and  a  thaw  will  soon  make  a  very 
rough  one  unprofitable  to  work  on.  The  next  necessity 
is  a  shelter  for  the  choppers  and  teams.  A  log  house, 
with  low  sides  and  steep  roof,  with  a  platform  along 
each  side,  on  which  the  men  sleep  in  blankets,  is  such 
a  camp.  A  long  log  building  for  the  teams  is  near. 
The  common  method  of  heating  a  camp-house  has  been 
to  leave  an  open  space  along  the  ridge-pole  for  smoke 
to  escape,  and  to  keep  a  fire  on  the  ground  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  in  the  middle;  then 
have  a  door  at  the  end,  and  draw  in  logs  the  full 
length  for  fuel.  Sleepers  would  lie  on  the  platforms 
each  side,  with  their  feet  towards  this  tire.  An 
additional  room  was  made  for  the  cook.  But  camps 
are  now  warmed  by  stoves  and  the  cook  has  his  stove. 
From  twenty-five  to  forty  men  live  in  one  of  these 
camps.  These  are  choppers,  teamsters  and  sometimes 
a  scaler,  or  man  who  measures  the  timber.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  very  long  days  in  the  northern 
woods.  Everybody  works  as  early  and  as  late  as 
they  can  see. 

Logs  are  piled  upon  sleds  and  hauled  to  the  river 
or  lake  now  only  by  horses  and  if  there  is  room,  they 
are  put  on  to  the  ice,  so  that  a  thaw  will  leave  them 
alloat  ready  to  be  started  on  the  drive.  The  longest 
roads  on  which  spruce  timber  has  been  hauled  on 
to  Connecticut  river  are  not  much  over  five  "miles! 
Since  the  timber  within  that  distance  from  the  river 
has  become  more  scarce,  a  beginning  has  been  made 
to  use  a  railroad  and  cars  for  hauling  logs.  Doubtless 
this  method  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  horses, 
on  such  lands  as  can  have  a  reasonably  flat  road  built 
upon  or  near  to  them. 

Stations  will  be  made  along  the  tracks,  and  horses 
will  haul  the  logs  from  each  side  to  these.  None  of 
the  camps  on  this  river  are  so  far  from  settlements  as 
to  be  compared  to  those  in  Maine,  which  are  often 
many  days'  journey  from  any  inhabitants.  These 
-Maine  camps  require  all  provisions  to  be  carried  to 
them  before  snows  fall,  but  teams  go  from  camps  to 
some  place  where  provisions  can  be  obtained,  every 
day,  in  the  region  which  I  am  describing. 

The  cutting  of  timber  is  kept  up  as  long  as  snow 
holds  on  the  roads,  and  so  far  north,  and  with  so  much 
shade,  the  season  is  good  for  logging  long  after  we 
think  spring  has  begun.  When  the  river  opens  and 
there  is  a  good  height  of  water,  these  logs  are  taken  in 


hand  by  drivers.  With  about  twenty  batteaux  to  take 
men  anywhere  that  logs  lodge,  and  plenty  of  hands  to 
start  the  masses,  beginning  with  those  down  stream,  to 
make  way  for  those  behind;  these  men  hurry  along 
the  drive;  we  should  say,  a  "drove,"  if  it  were  cattle. 

A  body  of  cooks  go  along  shore  and  get  meals 
ready  wherever  the  drivers  will  be  at  the  hungry  hour. 
No  labor  that  is  seen  here  can  be  compared  to  this  of 
the  log  drivers.  They  work,  often  in  the  water,  from 
daylight  to  dark,  seven  days  in  a  week,  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
until  they  bring  the  last  logs  to  the  mills.  They  eat 
four  times  a  day,  and  at  night  they  lie  down  in  their 
clothes,  under  shelter  tents,  with  fires  to  dry  their 
feet  and  clothing.  This  labor  is  not  as  severe  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.    Here  is  seen  the  great  gain 


them,  often  half  a  mile  from  the  channel,  were 
formerly  the  most  dreaded  of  any  places.  Jut 
above  these  meadows  there  always  are  narrow 
places  where  booms  can  be  hung  across  the  river 
to  hold  drives.  This  large  company  lias  had  mean- 
to  build  booms  at  six  such  points,  and  if  the  river 
is  rising  so  fast  as  to  lift  the  logs  over  the  banks, 
men  are  stationed  at  these  booms  to  close  them, 
and  hold  tin;  logs  until  the  water  falls.  A  good 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  boom  may  be  seen  at 
Shepherd's  Island.  In  former  years  the  breaking  of 
jams,  or  starting  of  piles  of  logs,  was  a  risky  and 
often  fatal  work.  Men  went  in  batteaux  below  the 
jam,  found  some  logs  which  might  be  cut  to  let  the 
mass  start,  and  chopped  enough  to  free  the 
movement  of  the  whole.  As  the  body  generally 
started  gradually,  the  choppers  almost  always  hail 
warning,  and  time  to  jump  into  the  batteaux,  and 
be  rowed  ashore  or  down  stream  in  safety.  But 
sometimes  the  jam  moved  suddenly,  and  every  year 
one  or  more  men  would  fail  to  get  off  the  logs,  and 
would  be  drowned.  This  danger  no  longer  threatens 
the  drivers.  Now  the  men  find  the  log  which  bars 
the  passage  of  the  others,  bore  a  hole  in  it  with  a 
long  auger,  and  put  a  charge  of  dynamite  in,  and 
with  a  long  fuse  from  the  shore  blow  up  the  logs 
which  hold  the  mass.  Often  it  is  only  necessary 
to  throw  the  dynamite  loosely  into  the  water,  let 
it  be  sucked  under  the  pile,  and  exploded  so  as  to 
lift  the  whole  jam  over  the  stone  or  other 
obstruction.  We  will  consider  briefly  what  has  been 
gained  by  bringing  logs  down  this  river  to  mills 
here,  instead  of  sawing  the  lumber  nearer  the 
forests  and  using  cars  to  transport  it  to  market 
Many  persons  here  can  remember  when  sawn 
lumber  was  floated  in  rafts  down  to  these  markets. 
Nearly  all  the  pine  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
come  in  this  way.  About  six  weeks  time  w  as  -pent 
on  these  journeys.  There  were  half  a  dozen  lock 
and  canal  companies  on  the  way  to  lead  rafts 
around  so  many  falls,  and  83.50  per  1000  feet  in 
tolls  was  paid  to  get  through  these  canals,  from 
Mclndoes  Falls  to  Middletown,  Conn.  The  man 
from  whom  I  bought  the  Mclndoes  Falls  saw  mill 
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from  having  combined  capital  and  large  operations. 
A  handsome  fortune  has  been  spent,  within  a  few 
years,  in  clearing  the  river  from  obstructions,  so 
that  the  current  does  not  pile  timber  into  such  jams 
and  in  so  many  dangerous  places,  as  we  heard  so 
much  of  years  ago.  But  the  jams  were  not  the 
driver.-.'  worst  enemies.  The  low  meadows  all  along 
the  river,  over  which  a  sudden  freshet  would  drift 
logs,   and  then,   as  suddenly    falling,    would  leave 


in  lsii."),  told  me  he  happened  along  at  Smith's 
Ferry  with  a  raft  of  pine  lumber  just  as  Miss  Lyon 
began  her  first  building  for  the  South  Hadley 
school.  She  bought  lumber  of  him  and  took  it  from 
the  raft  directly  to  her  ground.  This  rafting  was 
all  ended  soon  after  the  railroad  was  built.  For 
about  twenty  years  the  railroads  could  supply  this 
legion  with  such  spruce  frames  as  were  needed.  Hut 
the  growth  of  the  cities    and  towns  bad  been  such 
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that  after  1*70  they  could  no  longer  do  it.  Again 
the  slah  and  other  waste  wood  was  worthless  at 
the  Vermont  mills.  It  cost  us  a  large  sum  daily  to 
hum,  and  otherwise  destroy,  such  wood  there. 
From  three  to  five  thousand  cords  of  good  fuel 
was  wasted  every  summer.  It  may  he  said  now 
that  the  cost  of  driving  logs  down  to  these  mills, 
is  so  little  that  no  railroad  can  bring  sawed 
lumber  two  hundred  miles  for  that  sum.  These 
logs  conic  from  200  to  250  miles.  But  a  new  use 
for  the  waste  wood  of  saw  mills  lias  grown  up  so 
fast  as  to  add  another  gain  to  this  business. 

The  Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  company  will 
soon  begin  to  turn  all  the   clean  pieces   of  spruce, 
of  much  si/.e,  into  paper  stock.    They  will  probably 
use  all  the  wood   from  both  the    Mount  Tom  and 
Holyoke  s;iw  mills  after  their  full  operation  begins. 
Air.   Russell  of  Lawrence   has  taken   large  lots  of 
this  wood  from  Mount  Tom,  and  also  from  Mclndoes 
Falls,  to  his  paper  mills  in  Lawrence  for  two  years 
past.    It  will    readily   be   understood   that  all  this 
wood    floats  down    to    these    mills    without  paying 
railroad  freights,  and  also  brings  all  the  slabs,  which 
are  cut  into  laths. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  use  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
to  bring  timber  down  to  these  mills,  every  house 
frame  and  all  spruce  building  timber  in  this 
vicinity  would  cost  builders  at  least  one-third  more 
than  they  now  pay,  and  their  boards  and  laths 
would  cost  a  larger  percentage.  Those  facts  may 
reconcile  many  to  seeing  the  noble  stream  used  as 
it  was  before  the  railroad  came,  to  convey  the 
products  of  northern  forests  to  the  very  doors  of 
people  who  live  near  its  banks,  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 
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Some  annoyance  to  individuals,  some  offense  to 
the  tastes  of  artists  and  scenery  admirers  may  well 
be  endured,  for  the  sake  of  this  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  every  man  or  woman  who  is  striving  to 
secure  a  home  here,  and  to  .every  property  owner 
who  begins  to  build  a  business  block  or  factory  to 
increase  our  local  trade  or  manufacturing. 

Looking  back  to  the  year  1866,  and  considering 
the  state  of  this  spruce  lumber  business  in 
comparison  with  wdiat  I  have  written  about  the 
Connecticut  river  lumber  company,  I  find  no  other 
staple  product  of  New  England  which  seems  to  have 
met  with  a  more  noted  increase  in  output  and  use 
than  has  this  spruce  timber  on  the  Connecticut  river 
during  these    last    twenty-five    years.    In    186'6  I 


manufactured,  at  Mclndoes  Falls,  Vt.,  less  than  two 
million  feet  of  timber.  This  was  all  that  was 
brought  down  the  river  that  year  from  the  region 
which  I  have  been  describing;  it  was  all  that  the 
Connecticut  river  valley,  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  furnished  to  the  markets  from  Ilrattlehoro 
to  Hartford  that  year.  It  was  not  possible  to  get 
enough  cars  to  deliver  that  amount  of  lumber  when 
builders  were  anxiously  waiting  for  it. 

Tbi'  use  of  the  river  as  a  carrier,  and  the 
increased  energy  of  the  railroads,  now  bring,  from 
the  same  regions,  and  into  nearly  the  same  markets, 
probably  more  than  twenty-five  times  as  much 
lumber  as  1  manufactured  in  1866.  s.  b. 


Other    Manufacturing  Interests 


A.  Kingsbury  &  Son— Box  Manufacturers. 


In  no  business  has  manufacturing  made  greater 
strides  in  the  last  few  years  than  in  that  of  paper-box 
making.  Where  a  few  thousand  boxes  were  turned 
out  wholly  and  laboriously  by  hand,  a  few  years 
ago,  they  are  now  manufactured  by  the  million  in  a 
single  factory,  through  the  aid  of  machinery.  Such  is 
the  case  witli  the  business  of  A.  Kingsbury  &  Son,  the 
senior  member  of  which  linn  himself  designed  the 
machine  which  cuts  the  blanks  for  the  boxes.  The 


firm  now  have  five  factories,  at  Sout'n  Coventry,  Rock- 
ville,  New  London  and  Willimantic,  Conn.,  and  this 
city. 

The  business  was  started  by  A.  Kingsbury  at  South 
Coventry,  Conn.,  in  the  spring  oi  1868  and  at  first  only 
one  girl  was  employed,  the  cutting  and  preparing  of  the 
work  being  done  by  himself  and  the  box-making  by  the 
one  girl,  but  soon  a  demand  sprang  up  that  called  for 
more  help  and  more  room  which  was  supplied  by  a  new 
building  24x38  feet,  with  two  stories  and  an  attic. 
After  a  year  or  two  of  the  box  business  a  need  was  felt 
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for  better  facilities  lor  getting  box  labels  and  Mr. 
Kingsbury  made  his  first  trip  to  Boston,  to  buy  a  small 
job  printing  press,  the  press  and  material  costing  a 
little  over  $100.  The  business  continued  to  grow,  but 
only  very  gradually  for  the  first  live  or  six  years,  then  a 
box  manufacturer  at  Rockville,  Conn.,  failed,  andleft 
the  town  and  his  machinery  and  stock  was  offered  for 
sale  and  bought  and  a  man  from  Coventry  sent  to  take 
charge.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kingsburi  began  to  make 
boxes  for  the  linn  of  Belding  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  by  this 
addition  their  business  was  largely  increased,  not  only 
by  the  addition  id'  new  customers,  but  by  increase  of  the 
volume  of  business  done  by  them  all.  This  continued 
until  1876,  when  the  amount  of  business  called  for  more 
room,  which  was  supplied  by  an  addition  Of  twenty- 
seven  feet  to  the  length  id'  the  shop  and  again  in  1879  by 
still  another  addition,  26x40.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  Mr. 
Kingsbury  came  to  Northampton,  upon  the  solicitation 

ol  business  men  residing  here,  hut  not  finding  suitable 

rooms  nothing  was  done  until  the  following  spring,  the 
request  being  renewed,  when  hi'  found  suitable  rooms 
in  Union  block,  hiring  two  small  rooms,  intending  onlj 
to  supply  one  or  two  customers  that  had  before  been 
supplied  from  the  South  Coventry  fact  ory .  but  a s  soon 
as  Located  thus  the  demand  increased  so  rapidlj  that 
more  room  was  demanded  and  supplied  by  gradually 

taking  room  after  room,  until  the  w  hole  upper  II  ■  hail 

been  taken,  and  that  no  injustice  should  be  done  any 

one  an  offer  was  made  and  accepted  Cor  the  machinery 

stock  and  good  w  ill  of  I1'.  A.  Rust.  This  machinery  and 
stock  was  moved  to  Union  block  and  the  business 
continued  to  grow  and  In  1883  Arthur  1,.  Kingsbury 
Admitted  to  the  firm,  A.b6ll(  1885  Mr.  Kingsbury  invent- 
ed a  glueing  machine,  w  hicll  is  slill  in  use  and  also  the 
machine  for  cutting  box  blanks,  w  hich  machines  hav  e 

Contributed  much  to  the  Aim's  success,  especially  the 
machines  for  cutting  blanks,  which  are  capable  id' 
turning  out  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  a  day  and  do  it 
perfectly.    As  the  demand  for  paper  boxes  has  increased 

and  that  rapidly,  so  has  the  business  grown,  until  the 

linn  were  obliged  to  have  more  room  and  have 
if  in  the  new  factory,  anil  now  the  combined  production 

of  their  shops  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten  million  boxes 
a  year,  giving  employment  to  over  L50  hands  and  doing 

over  #100,000  business  annually.  One  of  the  specialties 
by  which  Messrs.  Kingsbury  achieved  their  success  is 
the   furnishing  of    printed    labels    with   the  boxes. 
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Ordinarily  thei  r  is  considerable  delay  with  box-makers 
because  of  being  obliged  to  wait  for  labels,  but  Messrs. 
Kingsbury  avoid  this  by  printing  labels  for  those  who 
wish  thus  to  avoid  delays. 

Mr.  A.  Kingsbury  Is  interested  also  in  the  Kingsbury 
&  Davis  machine  company,  of  Contoocook,  N.  II., 
which  turns  out  the  machine  he  invented  for  cutting 
blanks,  as  well  as  other  paper  box  machinery. 


The  Hill  Machine  "Works. 


If  the  village  of  Florence  ever  regains  the 
manufacturing  supremacy  it  held  in  this  region  in  the 
old  sewing-machine  days,  it  will  be  largely  because  one 
man  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  towards  it.  And  to  make  his  work  of 
the  best  effect,  he  has  wisely  chosen,  probably,  the 
distribution  id'  his  interest  among  several  promising 
industries  believing  that  a  diversity  of  manufactures 


is  more  likely  to  insure  permanently  beneficial  results 
to  a  community,  and  that  the  fluctuations  and  varying 
fortunes  of  trade  will  be  less  apt  to  bring  all  to 
misfortune  than  one  or  two. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  Mr.  Hill's  ventures 
are  the  machine  works  and  foundry,  near  the 
Consolidated  road  depot  at  Florence,  where  not  only 
the  new  Ulrieh  oscillating  engine  is  made,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  general  mill  work  is  turned  out. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  cutlery  machinery, 
in  which  the  works  are  achieving  a  wide  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  everything  they  make.  All  this  class 
of  machinery,  as  here  manufactured,  possesses  many 
points  of  superiority,  that  will  readily  be  appreciated 
by  the  practical  mechanic,  and  everything  built  is 
thoroughly  tested  and  warranted  lirst-olass  in  every 
particular.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  trade  appliances  for  successfully  carrying  on 
the  industry.   Steam  supplies  the  power  to  operate, 


As  the  steam  valve  enclosing  the  named  chest  i^  con- 
nected (irmly  to  the  steam  cylinder  by  bolts,  it  must, 
take  part  in  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  latter,  thereby 
opening  or  closing  the  ports  respectively  and  leading 
the  steam  to  or  from  the  cylinder. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  by  the  construction  of  the 
steam  chest  and  valve  herein  set  forth,  several  advan- 
tages are  attained,  among  which  are  the  reduction  of 
"waste  room"  in  the  ports,  also  the  absence  of  lateral 
pressure  against  the  steam  cylinder,  because  the  valve- 
operating  parts  are  in  a  cylindrical  surface,  concentric 
With  the  axis  of  oscillation;  also  a  complete  balancing 
of  steam  pressure  so  far  as  the  valve  operation  Is  con- 
cerned, and  facility  in  securing  and  maintaining  -team 
tight  joints  in  the  wearing  parts. 

The  engine-roil  is  one  single  casting,  to  which  all  the 
several  parts,  as  the  boxes  for  front  and  back  trunions, 
shaft-boxes  and  governor-valve  are  attached  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  independent  of  any  other 
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and  a  large  number  of  skilled  hands  are  employed, 
building  both  this  class  of  machineiy  and  full  lines  of 
paper  machinery.  Engine  building  enters  largely  into 
the  industry,  and  we  wish,  in  this  article,  to  call 
attention  to  the  latest,  styled 

THE  ULRICH  ENGINE, 

Which  is  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of  users  and 
consumers  of  small  power,  especially  of  those  who  are 
not  skilled  mechanics  or  not  accustomed  to  run  engines. 
One  will  readily  see  that  in  order  to  meet  such  a  de- 
mand the  engine  must  be  of  an  exceedingly  simple  de- 
sign ;  hence  the  number  of  moving  parts  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that  this  lias  been  accom- 
plished at  the  Hill  Machine  Works,  all  unite  in  testify- 
ing.  A  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  special  engine  will 
be  of  interest.    It  consists  of  amoving  steam  cylinder 
and  moving  valve  and  a  stationary  steam 
chest,  thereby  dispensing    entirely  with  the 
following  mechanical   arrangements  usually 
found  on  engines:  the  eccentric  valve-rod, 
complicated  connecting-rods,  slide,  rockers, 
etc.   So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  kind  of  an 
engine,  if  properly  constructed,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  so  simplified  in 
its  design  and  still  gain  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  expected 
Jjj^  from  a  good  working  motor. 

The  steam  after  passing  the 
governor  valve  enters  a  cylin- 
drical shaped  stationary  chest, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  a 
bracket.  A  solid  partition  run- 
ning in  a  vertical  line  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  divides  this 
chest  in  two  separate  chambers, 
one  for  the  live  steam,  the  other 
for  the  exhaust. 


support,  thus  making  the  engine  self-contained.  A 
parts  are  easily  accessible  and  always  in  sight  of  the 
operator.  Between  the  two  shaft-boxes  are  placed  the 
combined  belt  and  fly-wheel,  thereby  equalizing  the 
wear  on  the  said  boxes.  Inside  the  belt-wheel  an  im- 
prove d  shaft 
governor  is  se- 
cured, moving 
its  valve  posi- 
tively by  a  stem 
(not  belt).  The 
danger  of  the 
governor  be- 
coming  detach- 
ed from  the  en- 
gine and  possi- 
bly destroying 
the  latter,  is  en- 
tirely obviated. 
By  this  method 
the  governor  is 
well  protected 
from  outside  ac- 
c  i  d  e  n  t  s.  The 
governor  itself 
is  of  simple  con- 
struction and  as 
all  parts  are  per- 
fectly balanced  the  action  of  it  results  in  a  high  degree 
of  sensitiveness.  The  fact  that  the  engine  is  self-con- 
tained enables  its  makers  to  test  and  adjust  it  at  their 
own  works,  and  during  shipment  this  adjustment  is 
maintained  so  that  any  person  of  intelligence  can  set 
and  start  the  machine  without  the  aid  of  an  expert,  for 
after  connecting  the  steam  pipe  with  the  boiler  the  en- 
gine is  ready  to  run. 

It  may  be  stated  that  this  motor  has  been  in  use  for 
the  last  four  years,  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

The  works  are  prepared  to  furnish  boilers  of  any 
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size,  capacity  and  style,  but  for  moderate  power  the 
manager  recommends  tlie  upright  tubular  boiler  as  the 
safest  and  most  effective  steam  generator  on  tlie  market. 

Besides  the  simpler  engine  show  ing  in  the  engraving 
the  company  manufacture  a  duplex  reversible  .hoisting 
engine,  particulars  concerning  which  can  be  obtained 
upon  application. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  notice  such  as  this  must  be, 
to  describe  in  detail  everything  here  produced,  but 
handsome  catalogues  may  be  had  showing  the  different 
engines,  and  as  the  latter  have  been  sold  in  this  vicinity 
they  can  be  seen  in  working  order  and  inquiry  made  of 
the  owners  concerning  their  practical  operation.  One 
can  be  seen  in  operation  daily  at  the  Hampshire  Gazette 
office  in  Northampton  and  one  was  placed  on  Mt.  Holy- 
oke  this  last  summer,  to  furnish  motive  power  for  the 
cars  which  draw  passengers  to  the  summit.  One  bought 
by  a  farmer  at  Westhampton,  to  saw  his  wood,  cut 


Upon  releasing  the  lever  after  firing,  the  hammers 
automatically  resume  their  former  position  and  remain 
there  until  the  lever  is  again  pressed  home  and  the 
trigger  pulled.  In  case  the  gun  is  not  tired  it  is  only 
necessary  to  release  the  lever  by  opening  the  hand 
when  the  springs  are  at  once  passive,  making  the  gun 
absolutely  safe  from  accidental  discharge  from  any 
cause  whatever. 

The  simplicity  of  the  gun  is  something  that  will  at 
once  commend  itself  tn  the  sportsman,  as  he  will  not 
need  a  small  gun  repair  simp  to  take  the  gun  apart  when 
he  wishes  to  clean  it.  Tlie  engravings  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  show  the  gun  with  and  without  the  stock  and 
reveals  its  simplicity.  All  the  handler  has  to  do  to  take 
the  gun  to  pieces  is  to  take  out  the  tang  screw  and  two 
trigger-plate  screws,  when  the  entire  action  slips  from 
the  stock.  In  safety  the  gun  has  no  equal ;  there  is  no 
possible  reason  now  for  the  poor  and  idiotic  excuse,  "I 


very  rarely  adopted.  The  muzzles  are  not  contracted 
by  pressure,  as  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  guns,  but 
the  stock  is  all  taken  from  the  breech  ends  with  tools 
peculiar  to  the  company,  after  the  actions  and  stocks 
are  fitted ;  the  barrels  are  line  bored  when  they  are 
ready  to  test  and  target,  each  gun  being  targeted  before 
it  leaves  the  factory,  and  also  well  tested  for  its 
strength.  The  targets  are  all  preserved,  and  are  made 
of  paper  disks  of  30  inches.  The.  number  of  pellets  in 
the  circle  is  recorded  and  some  targets  we  w  ere  shown 
were  notably  marked,  one  made  by  10  gunge  at  35  yds, 
1-4  oz  ,  No.  8  shot,  showing  488;  one  a  12  guage,  same 
distance,  using  same  load  of  shot  having  501  pellets  in 
the  magic  circle.  The  10  guage  gun  was  for  one  of  the 
crack  trap  shots  of  Chicago  and  the  12  guage  for  Col. 
Geo.  1).  Alexander  of  Louisiana,  who  ij  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  guns  in  the  country  and  who  is  a  regular 
correspondent  of  such    sportsmen's  papers  as  the 
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fodder  and  make  cider,  has  given  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion, the  cost  ol  running  it  being  very  little. 

An  exhibit  was  made  last  month  at  the  fair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association  in 
Boston,  and  there  the  machine  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. With  proper  introduction  to  the  public,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  success  of  the  inventor  and  a  large 
side  for  his  engine. 


The  Whitney  Safety  Fire  Arms  Co. 


The  works  of  this  company  arc  in  the  building 
pictured  on  this  page,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lamson 
Cash  Carrier  company,  at  Florence,  occupying  the 
entire  first  floor.  Mr.  Whitney,  the  inventor,  here  gives 
his  personal  attention  to  the  work  of  manufacture. 

The  perfect  hammcrless  lire-arm  has  long  been  the 
Nportsp- m\s  desideratum,  and  it  is  claimed  by  Mr. 
Whitney  and  his  backers  that  he  has  supplied  the  long 
sought-for  w  eapon.  The  only  criticism  of  the  Whitney 
gun,  is  the  neccssitj  of  holding  the  tension-lever  when 
the  gun  is  held  in  firing  position  ;  but  this  seems  wholly 
Immaterial,  inasmuch  as  this  lever  comes  directly  under 
the  natural  hand-hold  when  in  such  a  position  and  is 
held  there  with  no  more  effort  than  would  accompany 
the  holding  of  a  naked  gun-stock. 

A  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  gun  and  reasons  of  its 
superiority  over  all  others  may  not  be  amiss.  First,  the 
hammers  always  being  at  cock  except  at  the  moment  of 
Bring,  the  main  BprlngS  have  no  tension  whatever  on 
them  until  the  tension  lever  i-,  pressed  home  by  the 
■d  ter's  hand  w  hen  the  gun  Is  brought  to  the  shoulder. 


did  not  know  that  the  gun  was  loaded."  The  tension 
lever  is  the  safety  ;  when  that  is  down  as  in  the  position 
shown,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  (ire  the  gun,  for  there 
is  not  tlie  least  tension  on  the  main  springs.  The 
triggers  if  pulled  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
hammers,  they  remaining  always  at  cock  except  at  the 
moment  of  tiring. 

The  process  of  manufacture  w  as  shown  to  the  writer 
from  the  time  the  tubes  arrive  from  Europe  until  the 
gun  is  finished  and  sent  into  the  inspecting  room,  after 
Which  the  gun  is  shipped. 

As  the  manufacture  of  line  guns  in  this  part  of  the 
State  is  a  new  industry  we  give  a  few  of  the  practical 
Working  features.  The  tubes  are  all  made  in  Europe, 
and  the  company  recently  received  a  shipment  of  800 
pairs,  among  them  some  of  the  linest  Damascus  barrels 
money  can  buy.  These  extra  line  barrels  are  for  some 
Very  fancy  guns  ordered.  The  ribs,  which  are  soft 
soldered  to  the  barrels,  are  now  being  made  in  this 
country,  although  the  linest  figured  ribs  are  still 
Imported,  for  no  one  seems    to   understand    in  this 

(  ntry,  the  method  of  making  line  gun  barrels  and 

ribs.  All  the  forgings  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Whitncj  Safety  are  made  in  Worcester,  from  the  linest 
steel,  this  steel  being  made  specially  for  gun  parts. 

The  different  i  les  of  manufacture  were  shown  and 

fully  explained.  The  different  operations  that  each 
part  is  put  through  before  it  is  ready  to  be  connected 
Would  surprise  one  w  ho  has  ne\  er  been  in  a  gun  factory. 
The  parts  arc  all  litted  to  gnages  and  are  interchangable. 
The  method  of  "  choke-boring  "  the  gun  is  one  that  is 


"English  and  American  Field,"  the  "Asian"  o 
Calcutta,  India,  "  Forest  and  Stream,"  and  others.  It 
would  seem  that  a  gun  w  hich  has  the  endorsement  of 
such  men  must  be  about  right. 

The  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  gun  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy  and  the  mi  st 
improved,  'flic  plant  for  brazing  the  gun  barrels  is 
entirely  new  and  no  other  gun  company  in  fchecountry 
has  its  e  ual.    The  workmen  who  lone  charge  of  the 

different  departments  are  artists  in  their  different 
branches  and  have  been  brought  up  in  the  gun  business 
from  their  infancy.  There  are  seventeen  men  in  all. 
six  of  them  experienced  English  workmen.  The 
company  purpose  to  establish  a  reputation  for  line 
Work  and  In  keep  up  that  reputation. 

Letters  from  experimenters  and  well  known  sports- 
men are  constantly  coming  in,  commendatory  of  the 
gun  and  its  work  anil  several  such  testimonials  were 
shown  us. 

W.  P.  Jones  of  the  General  Land  office  at  Washing- 
ton says  in  a  letter  that  the  lilting  and  finish  of  the  20- 
guage  gun  would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting  ci  it ic,  and  for  safety  and  convenience  is 
unequaled  by  any  hammcrless  mm  made. 

Maj.  W.  A.  ETinkle  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  writing, 
says :  "  I  am  satisfied  with  its  shooting  qualities,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  is  the  safest  gun  made.  I  do  not  think 
:i  man  could  kill  himself  accidentally  with  one  of  these 
guns." 

Col.  George  1>.  Alexander  of  Louisiana,  who  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  authorities  on  shot-guns,  says 
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that  be  witnessed  the  best  shooting  with  one  oi  these 
nuns  tliiit  it  lias  ever  been  his  privilege  to  attend,  and 
expresses  himself  delighted  with  it.  He  concludes  by 
saying,  "Of  one  thing  you  may  be  assured,  that  I  never 
saw  a  gun  wliieli  I  considered  perfectly  safe  until  1  wit- 
nessed the  workings  (if  yours." 

A  letter  from  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  on  his 
return  from  his  late  hunting  expedition,  during  w  hich 
the  Whitney  safety  gun  w  as  used,  in  speaking  of  its 
merits  expresses  himself  in  most  delighted  terms,  lie 
Bays:  "1  have  fully  tested  its  qualities  and  recommend 
it  to  every  one  as  the  most  perfect  gun  ever  placed  <m 
the  market." 

Other  testimonials  could  he  given,  but  the  above  are 
selected  as  coming  from  the  best  authority  and  most 
likely  to  prove  of  value  to  sportsmen. 


As  much  time  has  been  lost  heretofore  in  locating 
the  home  signal,  the  Kelsej  signals  are  stationed  800 
feet  in  advance  of  the  home  signal,  so  one  can  readilv 
hear  it.  When  an  engineer  is  running  through  a 
tunnel,  feeding  his  way  for  the  home  signal,  either  on 
account  of  fog  or  smoke,  it  is  often  so  dense  that 
he  can  scarcely  see  twelve  inches  ahead.  <>n  arriving 
at  or  coming  on  to  the  indicator  signal,  by  hearing 
one  blow  of  the  gong,  he  know  s  that  he  is  800  feet 
from  the  home  signal.  Its  superiority  over  all  others 
lies  in  the  audible  part,  which  is  the  gong  attacl  int. 

It  has  been  fully  tested,  ami  the  company  placed  an 
order  last  summer  in  New  Fork  tunnel  from  59th  to 
86th  street,  on  the  south  bound  rapid  transit  tracks. 
Three  of  these  are  special  signals,  and  they  only  obtain 
one  below  for  each  and  every  train. 


locomotive  or  of  the  train  may  successive!)  strike  track 

instrument,  ami  depress  it  so  as  to  raise  post  end  and 
perpendicular  rod  with  projection,  the  roil  with 
projection  falling  between  each  wheel,  so  that 
successive  wheels  impart  an  up  ami  down  reciprocating 
movement  to  the  rod.  The  gong  hammer  is  fulcrumed 
so  that  inner  end  of  hammer  stands  in  path  of  projection 
on  rod  and  as  rod  descends  projection  w  ill  strike  Inner 
end  of  hammer,  and  throw  hammer  against  gong:  then 

as  the  rod  rises  the  hammer  falls,  and  go  continuing  each 

descent  of  the  rod  will  produce  one  stroke  on  till' 
hammer.  When  the  signal  is  pulled  down,  the  rod  i-. 
raised  up,  raising  with  it  the  gong  hammer  lever 
the  lever  raises  the  hammer  against  the  gong  so 
that  the  inner  end  of  the  hammer  stands  out  of 
the  path  of  projection  on   the  rod  ami  projection 


THE   WHITNEY    HAMMERLESS  GUN— LOCK  EXPOSED. 


THE    FINISHED   WIIITNE\  GUN. 


Customers  can  be  suited,  practically,  as  to  price,  as 
the  guns  range  in  price  from  $35  upwards,  according  to 
the  quality  of  material  and  finish  desired.  Some  of  the 
weapons  have  elaborately  engraved  gun  barrels,  and 
the  ordinary  grades  have  a  pair  of  birds  on  each  side  of 
the  action —woodcock  and  prairie  chicken  —  and  the 
figure  of  a  bird  dog  above.  Then  the  metal  w  ork  near 
the  stock  is  handsomely  colored  or  mottled,  by  temper- 
ing, in  no  two  cases  alike.  The  stocks  are  made  in 
costly  woods,  if  desired,  and  to  complete  one's  idea  of 
the  care  taken  to  secure  perfect  adjustment  and  exact 
alignment  of  all  parts,  one  should  look  into  the  large 
safe  in  the  company's  office,  where  are  tools  occasion- 
ally required  for  use  which  are  worth  more  than  their 
w  eight  in  gold. 

The  company  had  recently  in  the  works  a  small  20- 
guage  gun  which  only  weighed  5  lbs.,  4  oz.  This  gun 
was  made  for  a  lady  in  Mexico  and  was  a  perfect  beauty. 
The  lady's  husband  had  ordered  a  very  fine  gun  for  his 
own  use,  and  his  wife  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
safety  mechanism  that  she  ordered  one  for  herself. 

To  conclude :  the  need  of  a  model  safety  hanfmer- 
less  gun  requires  no  enforcement.  But  we  noticed,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American  Field,  within  the  brief 
space  of  a  score  or  so  of  lines,  reports  of  at  least  half  as 
many  serious  accidents  which  had  befallen  sportsmen 
and  general  users  of  guns,  and  the  constantly  recurring 
cases  of  "didn't  know  it  was  loaded  "  are  always  with 
us.  Many  lives  are  lost  every  year  through  the  careless 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  if  Mr.  Hill  and  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Whitney,  had  done  nothing  else  than  forward  this  valu- 
able life-saving  invention,  they  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  humanity  for  all  time. 

The  officers  of  the  Whitney  Safety  Arms  Co.  are 
President,  A.  G.  Hill;  Treas.,  Wm.  H.  Whitney. 


A  description  of  the  signal  machinery  in  detail  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  mechanics,  as  follows: 

The  audible  signal  is  provided  in  case  engineers 
should  fail  to  see  the  visual  signal  and  run  by  it  at 
danger,  then  by  wheels  of  engine  and  train  running  on 
to  track  instrument,  their  attention  would  be  called  to 


The  Kelsey  Railway  Signal  Co. 


The  Kelsey  Railway  Signal  Co.  also  occupy  the 
building  used  by  the  Whitney  Safety  Fire-Arms  Co. 
and  they  make  mechanical  railway  appliances  for 
draw-bridges,  switches,  cross-overs,  station  and  block 
signals.  They  are  now  engaged  also  in  making  a 
highway  grade  crossing  signal,  which  being  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  they  claim  is  more  reliable  than 
electrical  appliances,  which  have  been  found  to  fail 
repeatedly. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  distant  signal 
with  the  Kelsey  gong  attachment  and  the  three-lever 
Kelsey  interlocking  ground  machine  for  draw-bridges 
and  cross-overs,  and  a  description  of  them  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  public,  now  that  they 
have  been  tested  and  put  in  use  on  two  of  the  busiest 
railway  lines  in  the  world— the  Harlem  branch  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  air  line  division  of  [the 
N.  V.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  It. 


KELSEY   DISTANT   SIGNAL,  WITH  GONO  ATTACHMENT. 

the  fact  that  the  visual  signal  was  at  danger  by  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  gong.  The  normal  position  of  signal 
is  at  danger  and  the  gong  is  free  to  ring.  Track 
instrument  carrying  perpendicular  rod  with  projection 
is  fulcrumed  at  post  end  standing  one  quarter  inch 
above  level  of  track,  so  that  the  wheels  of  a  passing 


cannot  come  in  contact  with  inner  end  of  ham- 
mer before  its  downward  motion  is  checked  by  stop, 
so  there  is  no  sound  of  gong;  a  slot  is  provided  in 
case  down  rod  should  require  more  travel  after  gong 
hammer  had  stopped  against  gong.  In  case  wire  breaks 
both  visual  and  audible  signals  go  to  danger. 

THE    INTKH-I,OCKIN<;    MACHINE    FOR  DRAWBRIDGES. 

The  other  machine  made  by  the  Kelsey  company  is 
fully  as  important  an  invention  as  the  gong  signal;  it 
will  be  found  in  the  engraving  on  the  next  page,  and 
may  be  thus  described: 

The  distant  signal  is  connected  to  one  lever,  and 
the  home  signal  is  connected  to  another  lever,  derail 
switch,  switch  lock  detector  bar  and  drawbridge ;  lock 
is  connected  to  another  lever. 

In  throwing  lever  3  to  its  reversed  position,  you  set 
distant  signal  to  danger  and  release  lever  2;  lever  •_'  is 
not  released,  however,  until  full  stroke  of  lever  :>  is 
made  and  the  latch  block  drops  into  the  notch  lever  3, 
locked  in  its  reversed  position  before  any  movement 
can  be  made  with  lever  In  throwing  lever  2  to  its 
reversed  position,  you  set  home  signal  to  danger  and 
release  lever  1.  In  throwing  lever  1.  which  is  connected 
to  derail  switch,  switch  lock  detector  bar  and  draw- 
bridge lock  bolt  to  its  reversed  position  by  a  combined 
lock  and  switch  movement ;  we  unlock  and  throw  out 
derail  switch  before  lock  bolt  is  fully  retracted  from  the 
socket,  which  prevents  any  possibility  of  opening  draw- 
before  home,  distant  and  audible  signals  are  set  to 
danger,  and  derail  switch  open. 

Contraction  and  expansion  of  wire  running  to  signal 
is  taken  up  by  chain  passing  over  sprocket  wheels  with 
weights  attached  to  end  of  chain.  When  levers  1-2-:. 
are  in  their  home  positions  and  signals  normal  at 
safety,  sprocket  wheels  are  free  to  turn  in  either 
direction;  then  weights  will  raise  and  lower  to  meet 
contraction  and  expansion  of  w  ire.  In  pulling  levers 
l-2-:>  to  their  reversed  position  you  grasp  latch  handle 
to  draw  latch  block  out  of  the  notch;  in  so  doing  you 
engage  a  pawl  w  ith  ratchet  in  traveling  over  segment 
1,0  notch  to  hold  lever  in  its  reversed  position,  then  hold 
pawl  in  engagement  with  ratchet  until  lever  is  lv.urned 
to  its  home  position. 

This  machine  is  furnished  in  same  design  from  1  to 
10  levers,  with  single  or  double  wire  compensator.  The 
various  wearing  parts  of  this  machine  are  of  cold  rolled 
steel.  All  parts  are  interchangeable  As  regards  the 
latch  actuation  from  a  2  to  10  lever  machine,  it  is 
claimed  that  this  machine  is  the  most  compact,  has  the 
least  number  of  parts,  is  the  simplest  and  most  durable 
movement  extant.  Dimension,  height  of  machine  from 
floor  to  top  of  segments,  27  in. ;  width  over  all,  191-2  in. 

The  1  lever  machine  locks  drawer  and  operates 
distant  signal  with  gong  attachment.  The  2  lever 
machine  interlocks  each  lever  and  locks  draw,  operates 
home  and  distant  signal  with  gong  attachment.  Signals 
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PICTURESQUE  HAMPSHIRE. 


which  in  its  new  form  is  far  ahead  of  anything  heretofore  placed  on 
the  market  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  this  over  the  "Knapp 
machine  are :  1,  The  stock  to  be  cut  is  all  placed  horizontally  upon  a 
stationary  table,  enabling  the  operator  to  work  stock  of  any  length 
and  of  any  width  up  to  10  inches ;  2,  After  setting  the  guages  for  any 
line  of  work,  the  only  attention  required  from  the  operator  is  to  take 
out  the  finished  stock,  push  back  the  tool  carriage,  put  in  fresh  stock 
and  start  the  machine. 

The  Florence  Furniture  Company- 
Was  organized  in  1873  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  and  is  the  result 
of  an  effort  of  a  number  of  good  mechanics  to  improve  their  condition 
and  establish  a  business  in  which  their  own  capital  supplemented  by 
their  own  labor  would  enable  them  to  become  masters  of  their 
business  and  receive  any  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  the 
enterprise,  and  in  the  first  years  all  the  employes  were  owners  id- 
stock.  The  production  is  almost  exclusively  burial  cases  of  numerous 
designs  and  qualities,  ranging  in  price  from  the  very  cheapest  to  the 
best,  and  are  finished  in  different  kinds  of  woods,  and  also  covered 
with  cloths  of  suitable  kinds,  as  broadcloth,  plush,  velvets,  crape 
pique,  etc.,  and  in  variety  of  colors,  as  black,  white,  purple,  drab, 
blue,  etc. 

sold  and  shipped   direct  from  the  factory,  the 


The  goods  are 
market  for  which 


is  almost  exclusively 


TUREK-MiVER  KELSEY  INTERLOCKING  GROUND  MACHINE  FOR  DRAWBRIDGES   AND  CROSS-OVERS 


and  switches  worked  from  center  of  draw  if  preferred. 

This  machine  is  especially  adapted  for  drawbridge 
locks,  home  and  distant  signals,  derailing  switch,  and 
rail  switch  lock,  and  is  most  complete  in  all  its 
workings.  In  fact,  all  these  are  among  the  greatest 
inventions  of  modern  times,  and  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  strides  toward  averting  any  calamity  that 
might  otherwise  occur.  Mr.  W.  A.  Waterbury,  Supt. 
Air  Line  Hi  v.  N.  Y.,  N.  II.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  says,  in 
speaking  in  relation  to  the  latter: 

••  I  had  two  of  them  placed  at  our  drawbridge  at 
Mlddletown,  Codii.,  one  at  each  end;  they  were  placed  there 
last  April  and  work  to  a  charm.  They  are  the  best  I  have  yet 
had  experience  w  1th,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  lie  universally  adopted.  They  have  been  hut  very  little 
care  to  us,  ami  do  not  easily  get  out  of  order.  1  think  the 
tension  to  take  up  lost  motion  caused  by  expansion  and 
contraction  cannot  be  beaten.  The  gong  attachment  I  consider 
very  valuable  in  foggy  weather,  especially  when  the  drawers 
ami  signals  cannot  be  seen." 

E.  M.  Reed,  vice  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railroad  company,  says: 

"One  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Kelsey's  bridge  signals  has  been  in 
use  on  this  line  of  road  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  and 
its  operation  lias  proved  satisfactory  during  all  of  that  time, 
ami  so  far  has  required  no  alterations  or  repairs." 

W.  II.  Haywooo,  railroad  commissioner,  says: 
"  1  have  examined  the  Kelsey  signal,  as  applied  to  the 
drawbridge  on  Air  I.ine  at  UiddletOWn,  and  have  watched  ils 
operation  since  put  in.  and  it  has  filled  the  bill  in  every 
particular,  Mr.  Kelsey  has  in  my  judgment  thus  far  the 
cheapest  and  best  automatic  signal  that  has  ever  been  brought 
to  my  attention," 

Frank  \.  Kelsey,  the  inventor,  is  the  general 
superintendent  at  the  works  and  exercises  that  care 
which  insures  satisfaction.  Arthur  (J.  Hill  is  the 
secretary  and  general  manager,  to  whom  all  inquiries 
of  a  business  nature  should  be  directed. 


THK  CLEMENT   IlintUIU.VU  MACHINE. 


in  New  England.  The 
business  has  steadily  in 
creased,  requiring  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings 
and  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity in  1880  and  after 
wards  in  1888,  until  the 
establishment  has  a  pro- 
duction of  about  three 
times  its  original  size. 

In  addition  to  goods 
of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, they  carry  a  stock 
of  handles,  linings,  robes, 
hardware,  etc.,  for  the 
trade  incidental  to  their 
business.  The  company 
employ  about  thirty 
hands,  nearly  all  men, and 
the  business  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  per- 
manent and  successful 
enterprises  of  Florence. 

From  the  first  organi- 
zation of  the  company 
II.  I!.  Haven,  has  been 
treasurer  and  manager. 

Its  present  officers  are : 
President,  A.  (J.  Hill; 
treasurer,  11.  15.  1  lax  en  ; 
directors,  A.  (!.  Hill, 
II.  F.  Cutler,  W.  L. 
Wilcox,  w.  .1.  \fjfarner, 
and  II.  B.  Haven, 

The  building  occupied 
by  the  works  will  be 
found  pictured  at  the 

foot  of  this  page. 


The  Knapp  Dovetailing  Machine  Co. 


An  engraving  is  given  herewith  of  the  Clement  dove- 
tailing machine,  an  invention  of  long-tried  and 
approved  use  among  cabinet-makers  and  furniture 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  the  shops  of 
which  are  in  the  Whitney  fire-arms  building  at  Florence. 

It  (tin  hardlj  be  necessary  for  us  to  describe  this 

Invention.   Every  one  who  has  a  piece  of  furniture  has 

noticed  at  one  time  or  another,  the  ingenious  manner 
in  which  the  parts  of  drawers,  etc.,  are  fitted  together, 
as  snugly  and  closely  as  if  they  had  grown  there.  The 
mortises  and  entering  pieces  of  w  ood  were  made  by  a 
dovetailing  machine,  and  the  ('lenient  and  Knapp 
dovetailing  nun  bines  are  the  best  of  their  kind.  Then; 
are  now  and  have  been  for  several  years,  many  of  these 
machines  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  tools  for  them  have  to  be  eonstantlj  renewed,  so 
the  work  of  making  them  is  quite  a  business  of  itself. 
Mr.  Hill  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Knapp  Dovetailing 
machine  and  he  is  now  pushing  forward  the 
Clement  dovetailer,  invented  by  Nathan  S.  Clement, 


WORKS  OK  THE    l'l.ORENOE   I'l  RNITURK  COMPANY. 


P  I  C  T  U  R  E  S  Q  U  E    KAMI'  S  II  I  R  E 
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Florence  Tack  Company. 


The  manufacture  of  tucks  and  small  calls  by 
machinery  is  in  every  respect  a  Massachusetts  industry ; 
the  first  machines  for  bhis  purpose  were  made  by 
Massachusetts  men;  the  first  lark  factories  were  in 
Massachusetts;  the  factories  now  in  operation  in  other 
states  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  industry  in  this  state; 

three-fourths  of  the  tacks  and  small  nails  now  made  in 

the  United  States  are  made  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1874  a  small  factors  w  as  started  by  the  Florence 
Tack  company,  in  Florence,  Northampton,  which  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  become  an  important 
industry. 

A  Large  variety  of  goods  arc  made  by  this  company, 
such  as  cigar-box  nails,  trunk  and  clout  nails,  chair  and 
basket  nails,  finishing  nails,  Hungarian  nails,  shoe 
nails,  and  all  the  small  sizes  of  common  board  nails. 
<  If  tacks  there  are  made  a  variety  of  upholster,  carpet, 
card,  trimmers,  gimp,  brush,  looking  glass,  miners  and 
shoe  tacks,  picture  frame  and  glaziers'  points.  These 
goods  are  made  of  copper,  brass,  zinc,  steel,  American, 
Swedes  and  Norway  iron.  Some  are  tinned,  others 
hlued,  and  some  are  polished.  Some  are  made  with 
oval  heads  and  others  with  tlat  heads.  There  are  over 
live  hundred  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  tacks  and 
nails  made  by  this  company. 

In  1884  the  company 
commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  a  variety  of 
wire  goods,  such  as 
double  pointed  tacks, 
spring  staples,  shade 


WORKS  OK  THE  I miki.v  u  TACK  n.Ml'ANY. 


in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  build  the  machine  for  use 
by  wire  manufacturers.  It  is  destined  to  bring  about 
an  entire  change  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  wire, 
as  the  cost  of  making  wire  by  this  process  is  much  less 
than  by  the  old  method. 

I).  W.  Bond  is  the  president  of  the  company,  and 
Edward  S.  Bottum  its  traveling  salesman.  They  have 
both  been  connected  with  the  company  since  its 
organization.  The  goods  manuactured  by  it  are  sent 
into  every  state  in  the  union.  No  poor  goods  are  allow- 
ed to  leave  the  factory.  Its  motto  is  "Honest  weight 
and  honest  count."  No  short  weight  or  short  count 
goods  are  put  up  for  any  one  under  any  circumstances. 


WORKS  OK  THE  KLORENCE  MANUEACTURING  COMPANY. 

staples,  basket  staples,  barrel  and  keg  staples,  clinch 
staples,  pipe  staples,  wire  fence  staples,  electrician 
staples,  wagon  bow  staples,  pail  ears,  clamps  and  grape 
basket  fasteners,  barbed  blind  staples  and  barbed  spring 
staples.  This  company  is  now  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  this  class  of  goods  in  this  eountry.  There  are 
as  many  sizes  and  kinds  of  staples  as  of  tacks,  making 
over  one  thousand  sizes  and  kinds  of  tacks,  nails  and 
staples  manufactured  by  this  company. 

In  1887  the  company  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
small  rivets.  The  trade  in  this  line  of  goods  has 
gradually  increased  until  now  it  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  this  company.  All  the  -tack, 
staple  and  rivet  machines  used  by  this  company  were 
built  at  its  factory  from  drawings  prepared  by  George 
W.  Bond,  the  superintendent  and  agent  of  the  company. 
Some  of  the  machines  are  entirely  Mr.  Bond's  invention, 
to  whose  business  ability  and  skill  in  the  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  made  at  its 
factory  the  company  is  indebted  for  its  success. 

During  the  year  1889  Mr.  Bond  conmenced  to  build  a 
machine  to  roll  wire.  The  amount  of  wire  used  at  this 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  goods  is  very  large, 
and  the  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  such  goods  led  to  the 
invention  of  a  wire  rolling  mill.  By  means  of  this 
machine  wire  rods,  placed  upon  a  reel  in  the  same 
condition  they  come  from  the  wire  rod  mill,  are  passed 
through  the  machine  and  reduced  to  the  various  sizes 
of  merchantable  wire.  No  labor  is  expended  on  the 
rods  to  prepare  them  for  rolling.  The  machine  has 
been  in  operation  several  months ;  wire  manufacturers 
have  visited  the  factory  and  witnessed  its  operation; 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  tests  and  its  work 
pronounced  by  wire  manufacturers  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  process, 
both  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  wire.   It  will  be  protected  by  patents 


Florence  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Florence  Manufacturing  company  have  one  of 
the  most  attractive  mills  in  the  vicinity,  the  lawn  and 
flower  beds  being  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  old  time 
factory  surroundings. 

The  main  factory  is  a 
brick  building  of  three 
stories,  with  attic,  40x120, 
with  a  prominent  tower 
containing  a  steam  elevator. 
A  few  years  since  another 
brick  building,  40x100,  of 
two  stories  was  added, 
making  about  27,000  surface 
feet  of  floor  spaee,  in 
addition  to  basements,  all 
of  which  is  fully  utilized. 

The  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1866  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000.    The  principal 
portion  of  their  manufac- 
ture   has    ever    been  of 
brushes  and  mirrors, though 
at  various  times  many  articles,  such  as  lockets,  buttons, 
etc.,  have  been  made  in  very  large  quantities.  They 
have  always  stood  at  the  head  for  variety  of  styles  and 
elegance  of  designs,  many  of  the  latest  being  very  artistic. 
The  largest  output  of  tooth  brushes  made  in  this 
country  is  here  produced.    These  are  made  of  heavy 
thigh  bones  brought  from  the  west,  the  entire  process 
being  carried  on  in  the  manufactory.   The  pure  white 
ivory  finish  secured  from  the  special  process  of  bleach- 
ing carried  on  quickly  mark  these  goods  wherever  seen. 
Especially  have  they  made  themselves  known  by  the 
reputation  of  the  Prophylactic  tooth  brush  and  Florence 


dental  plate  brush.  Theeompany  have  a  large  machine 
shop,  making  all  their  own  dies  and  machines,  and 
employ  help  ranging  from  100  to  175.  Mr.  A.  C.  Esta- 
brook  has  been  superintendent  of  the  factory  for 
twenty  years  and  much  of  the  success  is  due  to  his 
inventive  ability  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business.  They  have  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  stores  for  distribution  of 
the  products. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Look  is  the  general  manager  of  its 
business,  giving  his  exclusive  time  to  its  interests,  the 
president  of  the  company  being  Mr.  I).  (!.  Littlefield  of 
Pawtucket,  II.  I.  A  very  complete  catalogue  is  issued 
annually  by  the  company. 

The  Glasgow  Company   Gingham  Manufac- 
turers. 

The  Glasgow  company,  which  occupies  the  lower 
privilege  at  South  Hadley  Falls,  was  created  February 
16,  1848,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  incorporating  Geo. 
M.  Atwater,  Chas.  Peck,  William  Bowdoiu  and  their 
associates  aud  successors,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
woolen,  worsted  or  silk  goods,  severally  or  unitedly.  The 
capital  stock  was  originally  placed  at  $200  000,  which  was 
paid  in  cash.  In  1854  it  was  increased  to  $250,000,  in  1860  to 
$300,000,  and  in  1863  to  $350,000,  at  which  point  it  now 
stands,  the  increase  in  each  case  being  presented  to 
the  stockholders  as  stock  dividends.  Good  dividends  in 
cash  have  also  been  paid  from  the  large  earnings  of  the 
company. 

The  main  structure  is  200x50  feet  in  size,  six  stories 
high.  In  addition  there  are  six  other  large  buildings, 
used  fordye-house.cloth  room,  storage  and  office  purposes. 
A  disastrous  fire  July  3d,  1855,  destroyed  the  two  upper 
floors  of  the  main  mill  and  severely  damaged  the 
remainder  of  the  properly,  but  it  .<s  piomptly  rebuilt 
and  filled  with  new  and  improved  machinery.  The  mill 
now  contains  13,000  spindles  and  425  looms,  turning  out 
a  weekly  product  of  75,000  yards  of  fine  ginghams  and 
fancy  dress  goods.  Power  is  taken  from  a  turbine 
wheel  72  inches  in  diameter  under  a  head  and  fall  of 
30  feet,  the  water  coming  by  canal  from  the  South 
Hadley  end  of  the  Holyoke  dam. 

Geo.  M.  Atwater  was  the  first  president  and  William 
K.  Gould,  Jr.,  the  first  clerk  and  treasurer.  Among  the 
presidents  since  have  been  Erastus  Hopkius,  Homer 
Foot,  John  H.  Southworth  and  Oscar  Edwards,  who 
now  holds  the  office.   Mr.  Edwards  is  also  president  of 
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the  Northampton  National  bank,  a  director  in  the 
Conn,  river  railroad  company  and  is  interested  in 
numerous  other  successful  enterprises.  Geo.  M. 
Atwater  was  treasurer  of  the  company  for  nearly 
forty  years  and  carried  the  concern  safely  through 
many  financial  storms.  John  Cumnock,  the  present 
treasurer  and  agent,  became  associated  with  the 
company  in  188G  and  has  proven  himself  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  other  agents  have  been  Chas.  Peck, 
Theo.  W.  Ellis  and  B.  C.  Brainerd,  each  of  whom 
was  with  the  company  for  long  terms  of  years  and 
contributed  much  to  its  success.  The  present  clerk 
and  paymaster,  William  R.  Hill,  has  been  with  the 
company  for  fourteen  years.  The  present  directors 
are  Oscar  Edwards, Henry  R.Hinckley  of  Northampton, 
Geo.  M.  Atwater,  Homer  Foot  and  Chas.  H.  South- 
worth  of  Springfield  ;  James  C.  Atwater  of  New  York, 
and  James  W.  Cumnock  of  Chicopee. 

The  Glasgow  company  in  18G0  purchased  the  land 
adjoining  the  gingham  mills  on  the  west  and  erected 
the  paper  mill  now  known  as  the  Hampshire  Paper 
company.  They  continued  to  operate  the  paper  mill 
in  connection  with  the  gingham  mill  until  1866,  wheu 
the  business  was  separated,  a  new  company  known  as 
the  Hampshire  Paper  company  being  formed.  One  half 
the  capital  stock  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Southworth,  Edward  Southworth  and  Wells  South- 
worth,  the  balance  being  distributed  pro  rata  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Glasgow  company. 

This  company  own  and  rent  to  the  operatives  at 
reduced  prices  about  one  hundred  tenements,  mostly 
pleasantly  located  and  conveniently  arranged  double 
cottages  situated  near  the  mill  but  upon  little  higher 
ground. 


Smith  Can*  Baking  Company. 

A  prominent  and  prosperous  concern  is  that  of  the 
Smith  Carr  Baking  company,  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  biscuit,  crackers  and  confec- 
tionery, and  whose  products  maintain  a  uniformly 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  as  a  consequence  are 
iu  steady  ami  extensive  demand  throughout  this  and 
adjoining  states,  the  trade  being  very  large.  This 
flourishing  business  was  established  in  1863  by  Smith 
Carr,  who  conducted  it  up  to  March  1886,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  proprietors,  who  have 
since  continued  it  with  eminent  success,  still  retain- 
ing the  name  of  the  founder  in  the  style  of  firm. 

The  business  has  continued  to  expand  until  at  the 


present  writing  a  trade  has  been  established  extend- 
ing all  over  the  New  England  states.  Some  of  the 
specialties  are  Carr's  double  extra,  extra  milk,  farina 
dot, oyster  and  graham  crackers.  The  bakery  occupies 
a  two-story  and  basement  brick  structure,  60x65  feet 
in  dimensions,  operated  by  steam  and  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  the  most  improved  machinery  and 
trade  appliances.  Employment  is  furnished  to  some 
12  skilled  hands,  and  from  15  to  25  barrels  of  flour 
consumed  in  the  manufacture.  The  bakery  is  a  model 
of  cleanliness  and  every  department  is  conducted 
equally  with  that  of  the  other.  The  resources  of  the 
house  are  adequate  to  all  demands  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  viz.,  John 


trade  count  for  anything. 
He  was  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the 
Northampton  cutlery 
company's  works  and 
his  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business  now 
serves  him  well.  He  has 
one  of  the  best  equipped 
cutlery  shops  iu  New 
England ;  his  forge-room 
wheel-room  and  finish- 
ing department  are  all  on 
one  floor,  only  the  grind- 
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MACHINE  SHOP  OF  WEBSTER  HERKICK. 

E.  Bates,  A.  M.  Locke  and  E.  C.  Lyman,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  satisfactory  fulfillment  of 
all  orders.  The  trade  has  constantly  increased  under 
their  able  management  and  extends  nearly  all  over 
the  New  England  states. 


ing  stones  below,  and 
all     the    rooms  are 
well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated.     There  are 
four  water-wheels, 
any  one  of  which  can 
be  shut  offand  one  de- 
partment   run    at  a 
time.     One  hundred 
horse  power  of  water 
is  furnished  the  year 
rouud,  and  if  more  is 
wanted  a  200  horse 
Corliss  engine,  cost- 
ing   $5000,   can  be 
utilized.   Two  boilers 
and  a  100-foot  chim- 
ney contribute  to  the 
moving  of  the  drive   wheel  with  its  36-inch  belt. 
Mr.  Wood  manufactures  only  table  cutlery  and  has  a 
force  of  about  sixty  men  working  for  him,  though  he 
has  been  established  so  short  a  time.    His  success  is 
almost  unprecedented  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  the 
reasons  we  have  given. 


Webster  Herrick-Machinist. 


Webster  Herrick  is  the  oldest  machinist  now  in 
the  business  at  Northampton.  As  such,  his  portrait 
on  this  page  will  be  noticed  with  interest.  In 
attending  to  the  building  and  remodelling  of  special 
machines,  Mr.  Herrick  is  a  veteran  pioneer  in  the 
business,  having  been  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
industry  nearly  half  a  century,  and  through  all  these 
years,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  has  always 
maintained  the  honorable  position  of  the  house. 
The  premises  occupied  and  utilized  in  the 
industry  are  as  convenient  as  could  be  desired. 
The  shop  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river  railroad,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery 
Mr.  Herrick  makes  a  specialty  of  mill  work, 
water  wheels  and  saws,  steam  stretchers  for 
stretching  silk,  and  a  circular  saw  mill  of  his 
own  patent,  which  has  been  used  all  over  the 
country  and  given  universal  satisfaction. 
Within  the  past  year  Mr.  Herrick  has  built  five 
oil  engines,  to  run  by  oil  instead  of  steam. 

Mr.  Herrick  started  in  business  for  himself 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  making  patterns  in  the 
building  now  known  as  Lamb's  wire  factory. 
In  1854  he  began  the  business  of  furnishing  the 
circular  saw-mills,  before  spoken  of.  In  1862  he 
made  a  machine  for  making  guns  and  took  a 
government  contract,  and  the  same  year,  his 
son,  Charles  E.,  came  into  the  business  and  has 
been  with  him  ever  since. 


E.  E.  Wood    Cutlery  Co. 

E.  E.  Wood  of  this  city  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  table  cutlery  on  Federal  street  in  this 
city  something  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
being  born  and  bred  in  the  business,  so  to  speak, 
he  will  undoubtedly  make  a  success  of  it,  if 
experience  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 


CUTLERY  WORKS  OF  E.  E.  WOOI>,  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  Northampton  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

Solid  emery  and  corundum  wheels,  although  first 
made  and  used  in  Europe,  have  never  been  developed 
there,  either  in  the  perfection  of  manufacture  or  the 
diversity  of  employment,  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  they  have  in  this  country.  There  are  manufac- 
turers of  this  class  of  goods  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  who  sell 
their  product  at  about  one-half  the  price  of  the  best 
American  article,  but,  even  with  this  difference  in 
cost,  the  American  goods  are  greatly  preferred;  the 
export  t  rade  to  those  countries  is  large  and  constantly 
Increasing.  Few  people,  except  those  who  employ 
them,  have  any  conception  of  the  varied  and  extensive 
uses  to  which  solid  emery  wheels  are  applied.  No 
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metal  or  wood-working  shop  or  factory  Is  without 
them;  little  machinery,  of  any  kind  is  now  made  In 
the  construction  of  which  the  solid  emery  wheel  is 
not  an  Important  tool.  From  shaping  and  sharpening 
the  most  delicate  implements  to  the  construction  of 
iron  bridges  it  has  become  indispensable.  In  fitting 
stove  plate,  agricultural  machinery  and  brass  goods, 
it  has  superceded  the  grindstone,  file  and  cold  chisel. 
It,  was  a  feeble  standing  joke  for  ages  to  say  to  a  man 
who  complained  of  a  dull  saw,  that  it  needed  grind- 
ing; it  is  a  joke  no  longer;  solid  emery  wheels  to 
the  value  of  nearly,  if  not  quite  $100,000  a  year  are 
consumed  in  America  alone  in  grinding  saws. 

Solid  emery  wheels  vary  in  size  from  3-8  inch  to  3 
feet  in  diameter,  and  in  cost  from  a  few  cents  to  more 
than  $100  each.  As  with  all  other  tools,  much  of  the 
advantage  in  using  them  depends  upon  the  workman. 
Some  can  do  none  but  the  coarsest  and  most  common 
work  witli  them,  while  others  can  do  the  finest  and 


of  the  price  at  which  they  might  be  sold  or  the 
management  of  the  business.  Hut  men  "with  cash 
to  spare  "  are  fast  finding  out  that  it  can  be  dissipated 
as  rapidly  in  a  badly  managed  emery  wheel  business 
as  in  any  other.  All  business  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  for  its  proprietors,  and  no 
business  can  properly  be  called  successful  that  fails 
to  do  this.    .Judged  by  this  standard,  many  emery 

wheel  c  panics  have  failed  utterly  of  accomplishing 

the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created.  Those  that 
have  proved  successful  have  been  managed  by  well- 
equipped  business  men,  and  by  trained,  well  educated 
mechanics.  Many  who  have  run  out  their  capital 
and  had  it  replaced  several  times  over,  still  go  on 
selling  goods  below  the  cost  of  production  ;  in  other 
words,  paying  customers  a  premium  (which  eventu- 
ally comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  own  stock- 
holders and  creditors)  for  taking  their  products. 
There  is  no  margin    for    fooling,    by  the  incom- 


at  No.  20,  South  Canal  street,  Chicago,  where  is 
carried  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
grinders,  polishers  and  platers'  supplies  in  any  one 
store  in  America.  This  stock  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  goods  manufactured  by  the  company,  dynamos, 
anodes  chemicals,  grain  emery,  corundum,  walrus- 
leather,  glues,  cotton  and  merino  buffs;  in  fact  the 
almost  endless  variety  of  articles  and  appliances  for 
fitting  out  completely  establishments  designed  for 
grinding,  polishing,  buffing  and  electro-plating.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Dyer,  formerly  of  Northampton,  has  managed 
this  branch  successfully  for  many  years.  The  inej 
holding  important  positions  with  the  company  at 
Leeds  have  also  been  a  long  time  in  its  employ 
H.  P.  Otis,  the  superintendent,  for  15  years;  1*.  A. 
Otis,  master  mechanic,  12  years;  diaries  Kinney, 
foreman  of  wheel  department,  11  years;  George  11. 
Sergeant,  book-keeper  and  pay-master,  10  years. 
The  business  of  th  !  company  in  1889,  was  $20,000 


most  delicate.  The  quality  of  the  workman's  brain 
is  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the  wheel,  although 
it  is  hard  for  any  one  to  do  good  work  with  poor  tools. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  different  processes,  of 
greater  or  less  merit,  by  which  these  wheels  are  made. 
None  of  the  processes  are  secret,  nor  are  there  any 
patents  on  them  of  any  value.  A  large  amount  and 
variety  of  machinery  for  utilizing  wheels  to  the  best 
advantage  is  in  use,  from  coarse,  heavy  and  simple 
machines  designed  for  fitting  stove-plate  and  cleaning 
castings,  to  fine  automatic  tools  of  accuracy. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  Northampton 
Emery  Wheel  company  commeueed  business,  there 
was  but  one  other  establishment  in  America,  and  the 
writer  thinks,  not  one  in  Europe  regularly  engaged  in 
the  business  of  making  emery  wheels  for  the  market; 
now  there  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  in  America, 
no  less  than  ten  of  them  being  in  Massachusetts.  The 
idea  lias  generally  prevailed,  as  to  the  emery  wheel 
business,  that  "  there  were  millions  in  it,"  and  any 
one  who  could  contrive  or  ascertain  some  method  of 
making  grains  of  emery  adhere  together  in  the  form 
of  a  wheel,  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  people  with 
capital  that  a  bonanza  awaited  whoever  might  put 
wheels  made  by  his  process  on  the  market,  regardless 
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peteut  and  unskillful,  in  the  emery  wheel  business. 

The  busiuess  of  this  company  was  established  in 
1867  by  the  firm  of  Otis  &  Williams,  the  members 
being  Gen.  .1.  L.  Otis  and  L.  B.  Williams,  president  of 
the  Williams  manufacturing  company.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  under  proper  management  the 
business  could  be  developed  into  an  important  indus- 
try and  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000  and  established  at  Leeds.  The 
capital  was  soon  increased  to  $50,000,  and  in  1879  to 
$100,000.  The  company  has  been  uniformly  success- 
ful from  the  first ;  none  of  its  stock  has  been  sold 
outside  of  the  original  stockholders,  nor  has  there 
been  any  change  in  its  officers  or  directors,  except 
such  as  have  been  occasioned  by  death. 

The  officers  are  president,  Ira  Dimock;  secretary, 
treasurer  and  business  manager,  J.  L.  Otis.  The 
directors  are  Ira  Dimock,  L.  B.  Williams,  J.  L.  Otis, 
S.  B.  Fuller  and  Chas.  E.  Williams.  The  late  A.  B. 
Clark  and  A.  T.  Lilly  were  directors  up  to  the  time  of 
their  death. 

The  company  sends  its  products  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  where  mechanical  industries  are 
carried  on.  Its  trade  in  the  west  became  so  important 
several  years  ago  that  a  branch  house  was  established 


larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  with  a  still  larger 
increase  in  1890.  A  large  addition  to  the  buildings 
and  other  facilities  for  a  larger  production  will  be 
made  in  the  spring  of  1891.  The  average  price  at 
which  this  company's  emery  wheels  are  sold  is  ten 
per  cent,  above  any  other  kind  except  the  Vulcanite. 


C.  S,  Shattuck-Gun  WorKs. 

Few  of  our  readers  have  any  comprehension  of  the 
quite  considerable  business  of  gnu  manufacturing 
carried  on  by  Major  C.  S.  Shattuck  at  Hatfield". 

The  business  was  started  by  Hyde  &  Shattuck 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
carried  on,  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hyde,  by  Mr. 
Shattuck,  and  the  last  five  years,  the  work  of  pistol  or 
revolver-making,  which  was  the  early  busiuess  of  the 
works,  has  been  almost  entirely  exchanged  for  that  of 
gun  manufacture.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
works  shows  in  our  Hattield  illustrations,  and  there 
has  been  manufacturing  on  this  spot  for  many  years. 
Originally  there  was  an  old  saw-mill  here.  At  one 
time  there  was  a  button-shop  here  and  fire-extinguish- 
ers were  once  made.  The  old  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  tire  in  1881. 

As  to  the  gun   business    carried  on  by  Major 
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Shattuck,  it  is  somethiug  sportsmen  will  lie  interested  la  knowing  about.  The 
Major  makes  a  Hammerless,  a  Top  Lever,  "  American  "  and  Perfection  Side  Snap 
gun,  and  he  has  sold  over  20,000  of  the  "  American  "  in  the  last  four  years,  but 
the  "  Perfection  "  {runs,  for  $9  and  §12,  are  the  favorite  now,  and  Mr.  Shattuck  is 
selling  these  as  fast  as  he  can  turn  them  out.  In  order  to  produce  this  gun  at  a 
low  price  he  lias  added  new  machinery  and  tools  for  its  special  construction  and 
with  these  and  a  corps  of  skilled  mechanics  claims  to  have  produced  a  gun 
absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  details.    The  gun  has  the  favorite  side  snap  action 


manufactured  is  warranted  and  in  order  to  give  patrons  ample  time  to  test  their 
merits  the  company  will  send  on  thirty  days'  trial  to  any  responsible  party  one 
of  any  grade. 


SHATTUCK  S  "  PERFECTION  GUN. 


with  the  hammer  in  center  of  the  frame.  The  hammer  is  very  low,  therefore 
does  not  obstruct  the  line  of  sight,  and  completely  fills  the  slot  in  the  frame, 
whatever  its  position,  thereby  making  it  impossible  for  dirt  to  enter  the  lock. 


Williams  Mfg.  Co.  —  Baskets. 

The  Williams  Mfg.  Company  of  Northampton  have  not  only  a  national  but 
world-wide' reputation,  as  the  makers  of  splint  and  rattan  baskets,  and  some  of 

the  views  in  our  Northampton  series  of  en- 
gravings, in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  show 
some  picturesque  scenes  about    the  works. 
L.  B.  Williams  began  the  business  at  Hunt- 
ington, with  Roland  S.  Bartlett,in  1S50,  and 
continued  thereuntil  1862,  at  which  time  he 
moved  to  Northampton,  and  the  style  of  linn 
was  changed  to  L.  B.  Williams  &  Co.  In 
1867  the  concern  was  in  orporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Williams  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  $  100,000  and  began 
business  with  the  largest  basket  factory  in 
the  world,  and  with  enlarged  resources  The 
building  the  Arm  occupied  when  they  first 
came  here  was  originally  used  by  White, 
Smith  &  Co.  for  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
cloth.     The  plant  covers  800x50  feet  in  area,  and  comprises  five  buildings  beside 
office,  the  main  factory  being  a  three-story  frame  225x40  feet,  four  storehouses, 
two  100x50,  the  others  200x50,  with  a  new  office  building,  60x30,  of  brick,  and  very 


The  Crystal  Emery  Wheel  Company. 

This  company  is  doing  a  rapidly  increasing  business.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1879,  with  a  capital  of  830,000,  and  it  is  equipped  with 
the  best  of  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  superior  solid  emery  and 
corundum  wheels,  emery  grinding  machinery  of  all  kinds,  etc.  The 
president  of  the  company  is  John  Mulligan,  who  is  a  resident  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  also  superintendent  of  the  Conn.  River  R.R.  company. 
The  treasurer  and  manager,  Charles  E.  Stevens,  is  a  native  of  Maine 
and  a  resident  of  Northampton.  The  factory  shown  in  the  engraving 
on  this  page  is  a  two-story  frame  structure,  25x50  feet  in  dimensions. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  best  machinery,  which  is  operated  by  a  forty 
horse  power  engine  and  boiler,  and  employment  is  furnished  to  ten 
hands.  The  company  have  recently  effected  great  improvements  in 
their  products,  and  they  are  now  sending  out  emery  wheels  that 
cannot  be  excelled  In  strength,  durability  and  cutting  qualities.  Their 
cementing  materials  are  so  perfectly  adjusted  in  their  proportions 
that  they  can  produce  wheels  in  any  grade  or  quantity  that  may  be 
desired,  of  the  most  uniform  texture,  and  give  them  the  proper  temper 
to  produce  the  very  best  results  for  all  classes  of  work  for  which  emery 
w  heels  are  used. 

The  specialty  of  the  company  has  been  what  is  termed  the  Leonite, 
which  is  a  water-proof  emery  wheel  and  which  lias  b  en  in  use  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  those  who  have    given  it  the  most  severe  tests  are 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  it  superior  to  all  others. 

For  saw  gumming,  the  co  rpany  make  three  grades,  viz.,  hard,  medium  hard, 
and  soft,  and  for  all  other  classes  of  work  two  grades,  viz.  ,  hard  and  medium 
hard.  It  can  be  used  with  or  without  water  and  is  not  affected  by  climatic 
changes,  and  will  not  warp  or  cramp  under  any  circumstances.    Every  wheel 
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handsomely  appointed.  The  factory  is  equipped  with  a  full  and  complete 
complement  of  the  most  modern  machinery  and  appliances,  operated  by  a  seventy- 
five  horse  power  steam  engine,  and  possesses  the  capacity  of  producing  ten 
thousand  baskets  per  day.  The  daily  product  of  the  company  is  from  five  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  baskets,  w  hen  running  on  lull  time.  From  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  hands  find  constant  employment.  The  output  goes  to  all 
paits  of  the  United  States  aid  Canada. 

The  company  covers  a  considerable  area  of  land  bark  of  its  factory,  with 
its  lumber,  of  which  it.  uses  about  1,000,000  feel,  per  year,  the  varieties  of 
wood  used  being  all  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  birch,  beech,  ash,  maple,  hickory 
and  elm,  most  of  it  being  purchased  in  this  vicinity. 

A  brief  description  of  the  process  of  manufacture  must  suffice.  It  is  very 
simple.  The  wood  is  cut  into  pieces  of  requisite  size  and  soaked  a  few  hours 
in  a  steam  vat,  to  make  it.  pliable,  after  which  it,  is  split,  into  pieces  of  varying 
t hickness,  as  desired,  by  machinery.  It  is  then  woven  and  in  a  Mat  state, 
like  a  mat,  is  delivered  to  the  finisher,  who  bends  it  over  the  wooden  mould 
or  pattern,  forcing  it  into  the  required  shape.  The  edges  are  trimmed  oil" 
evenly  and  the  rims  nailed  on  quickly.  The  work  in  the  finishing  department 
Is  light  and  pleasant,  and  the  odor  of  the  still  damp,  steamed  wood  is  very 
fragrant  and  aromatic ;  the  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the 
workmen  seem  to  have  an  exceptionally  pleasant  employment. 

Every  Style  of  basket  used  in  the  country  is  made  by  the  Williams  basket 
company — verbena  and  grape  baskets,  fruit  baskets,  peach,  picking  and  feed 
baskets,  corn  and  grain,  oyster  and  clam  baskets,  covered  satchel  and  market, 
baskets,  factory,  butchers'  and  groce  s'  baskets,  office  and  counter  baskets, 
laundry,  clot  hes,  cotton  and  coal  baskets  and  hampers  of  all  styles  and  sizes, 
while  I  he  company  will  till  orders  for  any  size  or  stvlc  of  basket  ordered. 

As  may  be  understood  from  the  extensive  resources  of  the  Williams 
.Manufacturing  company,  the  output  is  proportionately  heavy,  the  trade 
extending  all  over  the  country.    AH  the  advantages  and  facilities  heretofore 
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mentioned  are  rarely  combined  under  one  corporation 
or  management,  and  therefore  we  give  pre-eminence 
t.<>  this  establishment  that  must  bo  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  those  who  require  any  such  goods,  goods 
that  will  prove  satisfactory  and  perfect  in  every 
respect.  The  office  is  at  the  works,  where  all  commu- 
nications should  be  addressed. 


The  Williston  &  Knight  Button  Co. 


The  in  ;ui  u  Picture  of  cloth- covered  buttons  was  com- 
menced in  a  small  way  by  Samuel  Williston,  at  East- 
hampton,  in  1826.  At  first  and  for  many  years  they 
were  made  by  hand-sewing,  and  the  business  so  in- 
creased that  at  one  time  it  furnished  employment  to 
hundreds  of  families  In  Hampshire  and  adjoining  coun- 


considcrahlc-  importance,  adding  materially  to  the 
population  and  valuation  of  the  town,  as  will  be  seen 
in  other  articles  relating  to  Kasthampton  industries. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  group  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Wil- 
liston &  Knight  Co. 

The  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  factory  is  equipped  with 
improved  machinery  and  tools  for  producing  a  great 
variety  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  buttons. 

So  great  have  been  the  improvements  In  the 
methods  of  manufacture  that  two  hundred  operatives 
can  now  do  the  work  that  formerly  would  have 
required  live  hundred. 

The  company  employs  skillful  mechanics  and 
intelligent  help  in  every  department,   and  aims  at 


all  work,  became  ids  chief  salesman  when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  his  partner  three  years 
later.  He  has  been  interested  at  various  times  in 
most  of  the  Kasthampton  corporations  and 
institutions. 


Elastic  Fabric  Works  of  Geo.  S.  Colton. 

Near  the  railroad  station  in  Kasthampton  stand-;  a 
plain,  unpretentious  looking  building,  where  within  a 
few  years  has  been  built  up  a  large  business  in  elastic 
fabrics.  A  ramble  through  this  establishment  shows 
it  to  be  a  busy  hive  of  industry,  from  cellar  to  attic. 
No  room  is  wasted,  and  all  space  used  is  made  to  tell. 

Inventions  within  a  few  years  have  given  the 
opportunity  to  those  lately  starting  In  business,  to 
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-ties.  Eight  or  ten  years  later  button  machines 
were  invented  and  used  at  Ilaydenville,  till  finally 
the  machine-made  goods  superceded  those  made  by 
hand. 

In  1847  Mr.  Williston  purchased  Mr.  Hayden's  in- 
terest in  the  business,  and  during  the  following  year 
it  was  restored  to  and  established  in  Kasthampton, 
where  it  has  since  been  conducted,  first  by  the  firm 
of  Samuel  Williston  &  Co.,  second  by  the  National 
Button  Company,  and  now  by  the  Williston  & 
Knight  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 

This  was  the  lirst  manufacturing  industry  estab- 
lished in  Kasthampton  requiring  buildings  and 
power,  and    it  was  quickly  followed  by  others  of 


a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  its  products,  which 
enables  it  to  maintain  a  leading  position  in  this 
industry.  It  also  manufactures,  in  another  factory, 
the  much  used  vegetable  ivory  buttons,  which  are 
sold  with  other  goods  in  its  New  York  store  and 
by  its  representatives  iu  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  button  is  a  very 
little  thing,  but  the  industry  in  its  various  branches 
gives  employment  with  fair  wages  to  many  thou- 
sand persons  and  amounts  to  several  million  dollars 
per  annum. 

Horatio  G.  Knight,  who  has  been  geueral  mana- 
ager  of  this  business  many  years  and  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Williston  &  Knight  company, 
was   first  employed  by  Mr.  Williston,  as  a  boy  of 


take  advantage  of  late  aud  greatly  improved  machinery 
and  we  find  Mr.  Colton's  floors  filled  with  looms  of 
modern  invention,  some  of  them  made  to  his  own 
special  order  and  combining  the  latest  appliances  of 
labor  saving  machine  movements.  A  new  Porter 
engine  of  twenty-five  horse  power  tuns  the  machinery, 
aud  a  steam  pump  supplies  water  to  one  of  Coghlan's 
best  boilers. 

A  study  of  this  establishment  shows  a  great 
variety  of  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  rubber 
fabrics  produced  here  than  at  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishment in  the  country,  all  the  way  from  the  common 
smallest  round  elastic  band  to  the  softest  silk  covered 
goods  and  heavy  truss  web. 
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perfectly  firm,  durable  aud  generally  trustworthy  goods,  such 
as  are  used  in  surgical  and  orthopedic  appliances,  will  consider 
this  a  point  of  interest  to  them,  to  say  the  least. 


Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Company. 


Rubber  thread  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  princi- 
pally in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics,  suspenders,  garters, 
surgical  aud  orthopedic  bandages,  suspensories  and  many  other 
useful  articles. 

The  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1864,  and  the  plant  and  appurtenances  represent  a  cash  invest- 
ment of  $200,000.  The  factory  building,  50x200  feet,  three  stories 
in  height,  is  of  brick,  heated  by  steam  and  provided  with  all 
requisite  appliances  for  the  prevention  aud  extinguishment  of  fire. 
The  machinery  equipment  is  of  special  design  and  construction, 
has  never  been  duplicated,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  compre- 
hensive, ingenious,  effective  and  valuable  for  the  purpose  in  the 
world.  For  obvious  reasons  a  description  is  omitted.  Fifty-live 
hands  are  employed,  and  the  output,  pronounced  superior  to  that 
of  any  similar  establishment  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is 


The  factory  is  located  on  the  line  oi 
two  railroads,  viz.,  the  Connecticut 
river  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  with  spur  track  running 
from  the  main  road  right  to  the  door 
of  the  factory,  making  the  facilities 
for  receiving  supplies  of  stock  aud 
shipping  goods  as  complete  as  could 
be  desired. 

Easthampton  is  an  especially  eligible 
site  for  the  manufacture  of  elastic  webs 
because  here  is  located  the  famous 
Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  com- 
pany's works,  producing  immense 
quantities  of  superior  thread  especial- 
ly adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  proba- 
bly this  fact  had  much  weight  in 
influencing  George  S.  Colton  to  remove 
hither  from  Connecticut  in  1887,  and 
to  erect  his  fine  new  brick  mill  of  two 
stories,  40x100  feet,  heated  by  steam, 
litted  up  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, including  twenty-six  looms,  200 
braiders,  two  spoolers,  three  warpers, 
two  pullers,  and  the  twenty-five  horse 
power  steam  engine.  Mr.  Colton  was 
born  at  Shelburne,  Vt.,  is  a  practical 
master  of  his  calling,  and  a  shrewd, 
enterprising  business  man. 

About  100  bauds  find  employment 
with  him  and  the  products  consist,  in 
detail,  of  shoe  goring,  suspender,  truss 
f,   '/>^s^'  and  garter  web  and  elastic  corset  lacing, 

though  shoe  goring  is  the  leading  spe- 
cialty, which  is  disposed  of  to  the  trade 
in  this  line  all  over  the  country;  the 
truss  and  garter  web,  in  which  an 
immense  business  is  done  finds  a  market 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
An  important  fact  and  one  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  trade  is  that 
Mr.  Colton  receives  his  supplies  of  rubber  fresh  every  day  from  the  mill. 
This  is  a  very  essential  item  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods,  and 
we  think  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  such  require- 
ments. Mr.  Colton  is  the  sole  owner  and  superintends  all  the  manu- 
facturing at  the  factory  and  also  the  selling  of  the  goods,  and  all  commu- 
nications should  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  factory.  It  is  needless  1 
a  notice  like  this  to  describe  the  various  methods  and  steps  by 
he  has  been  enabled  to  reach  the  present  superiority  of  product, 
tical  skill  conscientiously  applied  and  diligently  watched  I 
ceasingly  brought  to  bear  until  the  product  has  attained  a  uniformly  good 
quality. 

Mr.  Colton  has  an  excellent  reputation,  in  common  with  his  brother 
manufacturers  of  Easthampton,  and  the  Increasing  demand  for  bis  goods 
testilles  to  the  quality  of  his  work. 

The  Tact  that  Mr.  Colton  has  personal  supervision  of  every  depart- 
ment of  his  factory  should  be  mentioned  however,  as  those  who  desire 
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in  constant  and  increasing  demand  by  manufacturers  of  elastic  net  goods  every- 
where. President  Ford  is  a  native  and  resident  of  New  York,  where  he  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes  and  boots.  He  succeeded  C.  Meyer  in  his  present 
position,  in  the  spring  of  1888.  General  Manager  Sawyer,  born  in  this  state,  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 


Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Company. 


The  Glendale  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.  was  Incorporated  April  15,  18G3  and  its 
plant  situated  at  Glendale  village,  a  suburb  of  Easthampton.  This  branch  of  the 
manufacturing  was  afterwards  removed   to   Easthampton.     The  Glendale  Elastic 
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Fabrics  Co.  was  in- 
corporated on  July 
1,  1867.  The  in- 
crease of  the  plant 
has  been  constant, 
ever  since,  especial- 
ly during  the  past 
ten  years,  under  the 
present  manage- 
ment. The  fabrics 
made  by  this  corpo- 
ration include  any 
desired  style  of 
goods  that  can  be 
woven  or  braided 
with  vulcanized  rub- 
ber thread  as  a  basis 
for  the  elasticity  of 
the  same.  The  prin- 
cipal product  today 
is  elastic  goring, 
made  under  the 
Grcemnoore  patent, 
this  webbiug  being 
superior  in  all  points 
needed  for  use  in 
first-class  Congress 
shoes. 

Next  in  import- 
ance is  the  narrow 

fabrics  department,  where  an  iufinite  variety  of  gartei  and  loose  webs 
are  turned  out.  Lastly  is  the  cord  and  braid  department,  where  braided 
fabrics  containing  rubber  thread  are  made.  The  total  annual  product  is 
rising  one  half  million  dollars  at  present,  with  a  capacity  large  enough 
to  far  exceed  this  in  times  of  sharp  demand. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Seelye,  Pres. ;  Jos. 
W.  Green,  Treas.  and  Manager,  who  are  also  directors,  with  E.  T.  Saw- 
yer, John  Mayber,  J.  Howard  Ford,  Henry  G.  Hubbard,  Edwin  Wallace. 
This  company  has  distributing  stores  at  130-132  Bedford  St.,  Boston, 
and  at  74  and  76  Worth  St.,  New  York,  and  are  agents  for  the  Russell 
Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the  Hopedale  Elastic  Fabrics  Co.  of 
Hopedale,  Mass. 


WORKS  OF  THE  GLENDALE   ELASTIC   FABRICS  CO.,  EASTHA  MPTON. 


The  Nashawannuck  Mfg.  Company. 


This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Easthampton  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, having  been  organized  April  8,  1850,  with  Samuel  Williston  as 
president  and  E.  H.  Sawyer  as  clerk,  who  were  the  original  stockhold- 
ers, along  with  Edward  Smith  and  H.  G.  Knight.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital stock  was  then  .$60,000,  all  paid  in,  and  the  growth  of  the  corpo- 
ration may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  it  now  has  a  capital  stock  of 
§400,000  and  seventy  stockholders. 

The  buildings  comprise  a  main  factory  which  shows  in  the  engrav- 
ing on  this  page  and  which  is  a  continuation  of  five  buildings,  all  of 
brick,  370x42  feet,  and  a  separate  factory  in  which  all  the  finishing 
is  done;  in  this  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed, 
and  at  the  other  over  three  hundred  more  find  employment.  The 
equipment  of  machinery  represents  everything  that  mechanical  skill 
and  inventive  genius  has  devised  to  expedite  the  work.  Suspenders 
have  always  been  the  leading  specialty  with  the  company,  and  in 
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this  alone  the  yearly  output  reaches  about  400,000  dozen  pairs,  and  in  value  some- 
thing over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  This  company  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  use  Goodyear's  patent  vulcanized  rubber  in  woven  elastic  goods. 

It  is  the'largest  suspender  manufactory  in  the  world,  but  besides  the  manufacture 
of  suspenders  an  extensive  business  is  done  in  elastic  frills  and  webs.  The  trade  has 
been  doubled  in  twelve  years,  but  is  not  confined  to  any  section  and 
embraces  the  large  jobbing  houses  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  company  maintaining  a  sales-room  in  New  York  city  at 
74  and  76  Worth  street  and  selliug  all  their  own  goods  through  their 
agent  stationed  there.    The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  : 

President— M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr. 
Treas.  and  Manager — E.  H.  Newman. 
Manufacturrng  Agent — G.  H.  Leonard. 
Selling  Agent  at  New  York — E.  D.  Candee. 


Valley  Pump  Company- 


WORKS  OF  THE   VALLEY  PUMP 


EASTHAMPTON. 


This  company  manufactures  steam  and  power  pumps,  from  the 
small  boiler  feed  up  to  the  large  horizontal  duplex,  capable  of  dis- 
charging one  thousand  gallons  per  minute.  They  manufacture  all 
their  own  castings,  both  of  iron  and  brass,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  heavy  crank  shafts,  wdiich  are  used  in  the  large 
crank  and  fly-wheel  pumps,  do  their  own  forging.  Their  work 
is  first-class  in  every  respect,  as  the  proprietor  is  a  mechanic  of 
over  forty  years'  experience. 

A  picturesque  illustration  of  the  works  will  be  found  at  the  left. 
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0.   A.   MAYNAltD  S    HOE   AM)  SHOVEL  FACTORY. 

Maynard's  Hoe  and  Shovel  Works. 

The  engravings  on  this  i>age,  excepting  that  of  the  Porter  Lathe,  represent  what 
is  now  one  of  the  picturesque  objects  in  the  city— the  hoe  and  shovel  works  of  C.  A. 
Maynard,  with  a  few  of  its  products.  This  factory  was  badly  injured  by  fire,  in 
ism;,  and  will  probably  never  again  be  built  in  its  old  form,  but  Mr.  Maynard's  busi- 
ness is  increasing  so  that  enlargement  must  soon  be  had  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
factory  is  always  running  full,  turns  out  the  highest  priced  goods  in  America,  and  gives 
the  most  value  for  their  cost. 


THE   I'OKTElt  LATHE. 

Porter  Machine  Works. 


Jonathan  E.  Porter,  the  founder  of  these  works,  at  Hatfield,  started  in  a 
small  way  eight  years  ago,  up-stairs,  in  the  building  now  occupied  bj  C.  S. 
Shattuck.  The  present  building  was  constructed  three  years  ago,  when  the 
business  had  grown  considerably,  and  this  year  further  growth  compelled  the 
erection  of  a  forty-foot  addition,  making  the  main  factory  152x35  feet.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  business  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  May 
1S.S7,  the  works  employed  11  men;  in  May,  1889,  is  men,  and  in  May,  1890,28 
men,  while  last  month  there  were  33  men  on  the  rolls. 

The  works  make  a  lathe  Tor  turning  iron,  a  superior  machine,  an  engraving 
of  which  is  shown  above ;  it  is  a  standard  article  in  all  machine  shops,  and  the 
company  have  a  great  many  orders  booked  ahead  for  this  best  pattern  of  all. 
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ansy  Park 
appeal  in 


Pansy  Park  and  Its  Octogenarian  Owner. 

Among  its  industrial  enterprises  Hampshire  county 
may  boast  several  fine  poultry  breeding  farms,  one  of 
the  Montague  Bros,  at  Hadley,  and  others  elsewhere, 
while  the  largest  lower  and  seed  farm  in  the  county  lias 
been  Nourishing  some  years  in  the  northern  part  oi 
Belchertown.   L.  W.  Goodell,  son  of  Asahel  Goodell, 

has  bee  anager  of  the   enterprise,  since  he  was 

twenty-one  years  old,  and  started  the  work  which  be 
himself  projected . 

Asahel  Goodell,  Esq.,  however,  owns  F 
and  the  buildings  contiguous  thereto  whi(  1 
the  engraving  on  this  page.   The  place 
consists  of  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres 
laid  out  with  a  diversified  collection  of 
(lowers,  and   takes    its  name  from  the 
original  Mower  tract  of  greatest  promi- 
nence.   It  is  one  of  the  pleasantost  loca- 
tions amid  some  of  the  most  charming 
and  picturesque  scenery  in  the  region, 
alternating   with  hill,  dale  and  valley, 
pleasant  walks   and  shady  groves.  On 
the  farm  are  grown  annually  acres  of 
flowers,  of  almost  every  shade  and  line 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive  or  the 
eye  perceive.    In  the  lakelet  or  aquatic 
garden  may  be  seen  water  plants  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  lilies  of  the 
rarest  beauty  and  loveliness,  red,  white, 
pink  and  blue,  and   other  colors.  The 
park  is  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever"—a  world's  fair  in  itself,  but  com- 
paratively few  Hampshire  people  know 
the  attractions  of  the  place,  the  fame  of  it 
having  gone  abroad  more  generally,  like 
that  of  the  prophet  without  honor  in  his 
own  country.    Yet  hundreds  of  people  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  riv;r 
visit  Pansy  Park  every  year  and  admire 
its  beauties,  which  make  it  by  far  the 
most  attractive  place  in  the  region.  In 
the  summer  season,  of  course,  the  Park 
is  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  when  the  flowers 
are  in   bloom,  and  any  one  making  the 
visit  will  be  well  repaid.    The  grounds 
are   situated  about  four  miles  from  Am- 
herst college,  on  the  main  road  to  Belcher- 
town center,  one  mile  from  Pansy  Park 
railroad  station  on  the  New  London  North- 
ern and  Central  Mass.  railroads.    The  place 
has  been  thoroughly  advertised  all  over  the 
country,  and  flower  seeds  as  well  as  the 
matured   plants  are  furnished  in  great 
quantities  from  it.    The  specialty,  however, 
is  flower  seed  growing,  and  the  younger 
Mr.  Goodell's  success  is  largely  attributable 
to   the   material  and  general  facilities 
which  his  father  has  rendered  him,  coupled 
with  the  former's  energy  and  perseverance, 
for  about  twenty  years.   L.  W.  Goodell,  the 
now  established  and   well-reputed  florist 
and  seedsman,  has  recently  bought  a  farm 
adjoining  his  father's,  on  which  he  grows 
flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  well. 

It  is  partly  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
however,  to  describe  the  owner  of  Pansy 
Park,  a  really  remarkable  man,  w  ho  can  be 
justly  taken  as  the  subject  for  moderate 
eulogy  in  a  work  of  this  kind  when  it  is 
well  understood,  as  in  his  case,  that  wealth 
and  powerful  personal  influence  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Probably  before  this  work  shall  have 
been  fully  completed  or  distributed  to  its 
patrons,  (Nov.  22,  1890)  Asahel  Goodell,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  will  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  an  age  not  often 
reached  by  a  man  in  full  possession  of 
most  of  his  faculties.  Barring  a  very  little 
difficulty  in  hearing,  Mr.  Goodell  is  yet 
quite  a  vigorous  personality,  and  he  is  often 
seen  about  the  county,  looking  after  his 
business  interests. 

He  was  horn  in  Belchertown  Nov.  22, 
1810.  His  father  was  Moses  Goodell  and  his 
mother  Susannah  Pettingill.and  the  family, 
bearing  an  always    honored    name,  has 


lived  for  three  generations  on  the  present  homestead. 
As  a  lad  Asahel  Goodell  showed  unusual  eagerness  for 
knowledge  and  devoured  w  ith  avidity  the  contents  of 
the  one  weekly  county  newspaper  ofthattime.  Later 

he  became  its  correspondent  and  for  forty-live  years 
wrote  for  that  and  other  county  papers.  Articles  from 
his  graphic  pen  were  furnished  the  public  press,  in 
favor  of  the  present  location  and  the  building  of  the 
.Massachusetts  agricultural  college  from  the  infancy  of 
the  project  to  its  completion,  and  full  occupancy  of  it 
by  the  faculty  and  students.  He  detailed  comprehen- 
sively the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  students  and 
farmers,  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution, 
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ASAHEL  GOODELL,  ESQ. 


and  we  can  now  sue  that  he  was  right.    He  WSJ  a  local 

correspondent  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  the  North- 
ampton Fiee  Press  and  Amherst  Uccord  for  several 
years,  but  it  was  his  general  writings,  to  these  and 
other  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  under  Un- 
familiar signature  of  "  A.  G.,"  that  attracted  the  most 
public  attention,  and  these  often  took  the  form  of 
predictions  concerning  public  men  and  measures  in  this 
and  other  countries  of  the  world,  which  almost  Invaria- 
bly turned  out  to  he  correct.  Mr.  Goodell  disclaims  the 
mysterious  source  of  prescience  which  is  supposed  t" 
inspire  the  oracular  utterances  of  a  seer,  ami  >a.vs  that 
lie  based  his  Judgment  and  ooinions  upon  certain 
well-established  principles  of  human  con- 
duct and  the  teachings  of  history  in 
relation  to  them.  He  has  predicted  who 
would  he  the  successful  candidate  and 
elected  as  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States,  long  before  the  election 
day  occurred,  after  the  respective  parties 
had  put  in  nomination  their  candidate-, 
from  Andrew  Jackson,  in  l«:t2,  to  the 
present  time,  68 years,  and  his  predictions 
proved,  true  with  two  exceptions — John 
C.  Fremont  in  la."*;  and  James  G.  Blaine 
in  1884.  During  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
late  civil  war,  in  I8(i.'i,  when  foreign 
powers  i  were  openly  predicting  and 
covertly  working  for  the  success  of  the 
south, Napoleon  III  placed  Maximilian  on 
the  throne  of  Mexico  by  the  aid  of  French 
bayonets,  upon  the  pretence  of  wishing  to 
unite  the  Latin  race,  and  against  the  pro- 
test of  our  government,  because  it  was 
against  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Mr.  Goodell 
then  predicted  the  down-fall  of  Napoleon 
within  ten  years  and  seven  years  later 
that  emperor  surrendered  his  sword  to 
the  late  Emperor  William  of  Germany, 
the  sword  being  now  kept  as  a  trophy  of 
war  in  a  museum  and  the  once  proud  and 
haughty  French  emperor  dyingan  exile  in 
a  foreign  land.  The  fate  of  Maximilian  is 
well  known.  "A.  G."  (Asahel  Goodell)  was 
a  true  patriot  and  lover  of  all  mankind  and 
consequently,  when  the  anti-slavery  strug- 
gle came  on  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
slave.  Mr.  Goodell's  first  vote  was  for  An- 
drew Jackson  for  president  in  1833.  In  1840 
he  supported  Harrison.  The  two  great 
national  parties,  the  whigs  and  the  demo- 
crats, were  both  wedded  to  slavery,  and  in 
1842  he  was  one  of  three  out  of  400  voters 
in  Belchertown  who  voted  for  the  anti- 
slavery  candidate  for  representative  to  the 
legislature.  The  three  were  laughed  at 
and  ridiculed  by  their  whig  and  demo- 
cratic brethren  and  Mr.  Goodell  predicted 
on  the  occasion  of  this  vote,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  tovvn's-people,  that  the  three 
and  those  who  would  go  with  them  would 
elect  the  president  of  the  United  States 
within  twenty-five  years  from  that  time, 
and  they  elected  Abraham  Lincoln,  eight- 
een years  after  he  made  the  prediction,  on 
the  very  same  principles  that  he  voted 
for  in  1842.  He  was  a  free-soiler  in  1848 
and  when  the  republican  party  was  organ- 
ized in  185.">,  he  joined  it  and  has  ever  since 
been  a  good  and  zealous  republican.  Mr. 
Goodell  wrote  many  valuable  and  patriotic 
letters  during  the  late  war  and  the  recon- 
struction period,  to  Senators  Sumner  and 
Wilson,  who  were  his  personal  friends  and 
he  never  lost  faith  in  the  triumph  of  the 
republic. 

Mr.  Goodell  has  always  been  an  ardent 
friend  and  advocate  of  our  public  schools, 
colleges  and  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions of  every  kind,  as  well  as  most  objects 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  writing 
masters  in  this  section  of  the  country,  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  his  early  man- 
hood was  a  great  and  extensive  traveler 
throughout  the  country,  in  his  professional 
business,  more  or  less,  later  on.  He  has 
held  various  local  offices  in  his  native  town 
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ami  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  by  Gov.  Briggs 
in  1849,  holding  the  otii:e  ever  since. 

Is  this  plain,  matter-of-fact  tribute  too  much  to  be 
paid  to  such  a  character  as  that  of  Asahel  Goodell? 
We  think  not.  It  seems  just  as  sensible  to  say  a  few 
good  things  of  men  living  as  of  men  dead,  especially 
when,  in  old  age,  an  instructive  example  is  furnished 
to  the  rising  generation  and  added  respect  obtained  for 
gray  hairs,  the  crown  and  glory  of  age  when  an 
honorable  and  upright  life  accompanies  it,  as  in  the 
present  case. 


Asahel  Goodell's  neighbors  and  friends  gather  on 
the  eightieth  recurrence  of  his  birthday,  in  this  sere  and 
sober  month  of  the  year,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
attainment  to  an  honored  old  age  in  substantially  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties.  As  he  walks  down  the 
vale  of  life,  for  the  few  remaining  steps,  we  believe  the 
tribute  herewith  given  will  be  conceded  to  be  no  more 
than  one  justly  due  to  the  owner  of  Pansy  Park,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  anti-slavery  pioneers 
in  this  county,  and  one  who  has  followed  the  instincts 
of  a  true  patriot  and  lover  of  his  race,  be  they  white  or 

 f  2^£ST^&C7i&9^2^^-^-~ -  


black,  rich  or  poor.  We  can  perhaps  close  this  article 
most  fitly  by  quoting  his  own  words  in  a  recent  article 
to  the  Hampshire  Gazette: 

"  Of  all  that  I  have  said  or  written,  I  have  always 
kept  in  mind  the  truth.  It  is  mighty  and  must  prevail. 
Men  may  change— truth  never.  It  is  immortal.  'Truth 
crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,'  with  untold  lustre 
and  beauty,  and  shine  forever,  like  the  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven." 

"  Nothing  good  shall  ever  perish, 
Only  the  corrupt  shall  die. 
Such  as  men  and  angels  cherish, 
Flourishes  eternally." 


Prominent    Business  Institutions. 


The  Northampton  National  Bank. 

In  its  new  banking-house  on  Main  street,  appropri- 
ately opposite  the  ("  Old")  First  church,  the  "old" 
Northampton  national  bank  corporation  will  undoubt- 
edly take  a  new  lease  of  life.  Its  new  banking  rooms 
are  probably  the  handsomest  and  most  convenient 
of  any  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Engravings  on  this 
page  give  some  idea  of  them,  but  a  personal  inspection 
will  better  acquaint  the  business  public  with  their 
superior  conveniences.  First,  the  bank  is  now  offering 
unusual  facilities  in  an  inland  institution  of  this  kind, 
for  the  safe  deposit  of  money,  bonds  and  valuable 
articles  generally,  furnishing  boxes  in  its  vaults  for 
this  purpose  of  varying  size,  for  from  $5  to  $40  a  year. 


Two  keys  aceouipany  each  box,  one  furnished  to  the 
depositor  and  the  other  kept  by  tin?  bank  ;  one  is  useless 
without  the  Other,  and  the  haul;  holds  the  "master- 
key,"  which  can  only  be  applied  by  the  depositor  after 
he  lias  used  his  private  key.  Outside;  the  banking 
counters  are  several  small  private  retiring-rooms,  self- 
locking  only  from  the  inside,  where  those  having  busi- 
ness w  ith  the  bank  r  an  cut  their  coupons  or  place  their 
papers  and  accounts  in  order  leisurely,  without  attract- 
ing attention. 

This  institution,  originally  chartered  under  the  State 
laws  April  i:i,  1S3.S,  and  reorganized  as  a  national  bank 
in  1805,  has  weathered  safely  the  storms  of  well-nigh 
sixty  j ears,  and  is  more  wealthy,  inlluential  and 
powerful  today  than  ever  before,  its  success  ami  public 


confidence  in  its  stability  being  founded  on  the  rock  of 
integrity.  At  first  the  capital  stock  was  $100,000,  which 
was  increased  in  1837  to  $200,000,  and  again  to  $400,000 
when  organized  under  the  national  banking  act.  The 
first  president  under  the  old 
regime  was  Eliphalet  Williams  ; 
cashier  J.  I).  Whitney.  Pres. 
Edw  ards  has  served  for  seven 
years  and  his  ability  is  unques- 
tioned. Of  Cashier  Whittlesey 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
at  length,  as  his  energy,  capac- 
ity and  unerring  judgment  in 
monetary  matters  is  recognized 
on  all  hands.  The  board  of 
directors  include,  besides  the 
president  and  vice  president, 
such  prominent  citizens  and 
business  men  as  L.  B.  Wil- 
liams, II.  1!.  Hinckley,  William 
Skinner,  John  L.  Otis,  Frank 
N.  Look,  Charles  N.  Clark,  and 
William  M.  Gaylord.  Other 
prominent  men  have  served  in 
the  past. 

This  bank  for  many  years 
occupied  a  building  nearly  op- 
posite its  present  quarters,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  and 
it  was  in  that  building  that  the 
famous  bank  robbery  occurred 
w  hen  the  institution  lost  over 
a  million  dollars,  most  of 
which,  however,  was  subse- 
quently recovered.  The  sound  financial  condition  of  the 
institution  is  shown  by  the  appended  official  report, 
dated  Oct.  2,  1800: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts  (516,770.20 

Overdrafts,  secured  ami  unsecured   441I.HH 

U.  S.  bonds  to  scenic  circulation   100,000.00 

siucks,  securities,  judgments,  cl.dms,  etc   365,901.69 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents   71,946.90 

Due  from  other  national  hanks  

Due  from  state  l>:inks  and  hankers  

Banking-house,  furniture  and  fixtures  

Curreni  expenses  and  taxes  paid  

Checks  and  oilier  cash  items  

Hills  of  other  banks  

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents  

Legal  tender  notes  

Keaemption  fund  with  V.      treasurer,  live  per 
cent,  of  circulation  


Northampton,  capital  $300,000;  Joel  Hayden,  president; 
W.  B.  Hale,  vice  president;  II.  Koberts,  cashier.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hayden  in  1873,  Mr.  Hale  was  promo- 
ted to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Roberts  continuing  as  cashier 


8,578.112 
27,612.28 
83,000.00 
1(1,1)3 
2, 62(1  41 
2.02C. OO 
I  7(1. oo 
34.83Ii.83 
3,015.00 


4,500.00 

Total  $1,171,440.54 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in   $400,000.00 

Surplus  fund   250,000. 00 

Undivided  profits    12.794.73 

National  bank  notes  outstanding   88,500.00 

Dividends  unpaid   10,252.00 

individual  deposits  subject  to  check    3116,1  70.82 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit    1,281.34 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding   188.84 

Due  to  other  national  banks   12,252.81 


Total. 


First  National  Bank. 


The  First  National  is  the  lineal  successor  of  the  old 
Holyoke  (state)  bank,  founded  in  1818,  with  John  Clark 
president,  Thomas  (ireen  cashier,  and  $100,000  paid  up 
Capital.  A  year  later  the  Capital  was  increased  to  $160,- 
000,  and  in  isoo  to  $200,000,  During  the  next  fourteen 
years  its  career  was  one  of  unvarying  prosperity,  but 
finally,  in  1864,  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  under  the 
national  banking  act  as  the  First  National    bank  of 
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until  his  decease  in  September,  1880,  w  hen  Ml'.  V.  N. 
Kneeland  succeeded  to  and  has  since  performed  the 
duties  of  that  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concern- 
ed. The  capital  has  been  tw  ice  increased  since  reorgan- 
ization—in 1865  to  $400,000,  and  in  186!)  to  $500,000,  at 
which  figure  it  still  remains.  The  gentleman  who  now 
fills  the  chair  of  president.,  A.  L.  Williston,  w  as  born 
here,  and  is  an  enterprising,  public-spirited  citizen,  con- 
nected with  numerous  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises, treasurer  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  seminary  and 
college  of  South  Hadley,  treasurer  of  Williston  seminary 
at  Easthampton,  and  controls  the  manufacture  of  Pay- 
son's  indelible  ink.  .Mr.  Kneeland  is  a  native  and  life 
long  resident  of  Northampton  and  has  been  for  several 
years  a  commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  city  of 
Northampton. 

Since  1864  a  period  of  twenty-five  years— the  First 
National  has  paid  to  stockholders  in  dividends  an  ag- 
gregate of  $1,070,000,  No  more  convincing  evidence 
could  he  desired  of  the  excellent  financiering  and  con- 
servatism that  marks  its  management.  The  banking- 
house  at  the  corner  of  Main  ami  King  streets  was  erect- 
ed expressly  for  this  institution  at  an  outlay  of  $40,000, 
and  is  of  brick  w  ith  ornamental  front,  mansard  roof 
42x50  feet,  ill  dimensions,  three  stories  in  height,  and 
provided  With  lire  and  burglar  proof  vaults,  seemed  bj 

chronometer  locks  and  all  modern  Improved  safeguards, 

while  safety  deposit  boxes  are  furnished  to  those  who 

desire  them  and  a  convenient  private  room  is  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  to  adjust  their 
papers  and  accounts,  or  cut  coupons.  The  present  offi- 
cers of  the  hank  are  as  follows :  President,  A.  L.  Wil- 
liston ;  cashier,  F.  N.  Kneeland ;  teller,  IS.  C.Miller; 
book-keeper,  C.  A.  Clark;  clerk,  C.  II  Tucker;  directors 
A.  L.  Williston,  L.  J.  Warner,  J.  C.  Hammond,  11.  E. 
Cook,  Jr.,  of  Northampton;  ('has.  Cook,  of  Hadley; 


.$1,171.1  kO.6  1 
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ball.  This  is  the  second  national  hank  established  In 
Northampton,  and  was  chartered  Hay  21,  1864,  with 
$10(1,(100  capital  stock,  since  increased  to  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars.  Luther  Bodman,  chosen  president  at  the 
time  of  organization,  continued  in  that  position  until 
1887.  VV.  C.  Kobinsonwa.s  the  (irst  cashier,  succeeded 
in  1866  by  Lewis  Warner,  who  was  in  1887  promoted  to 
the  presidency,  F.  A.  Macomber  assuming  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  cashier.  The  bank  building,  a 
handsome  three-story  brick  structure  with  ornate  iron 
front  and  mansard  roof,  was  erected  in  1H7I  at  a  cost 
of  $28,000,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  attractive,  com- 
plete and  commodious  edifice,  elegantly  appointed, 
and  well  suited  in  every  way  to  the  pui  pose  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

The  Hampshire  County  National  enjoys,  as  it 
deserves,  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  community 
and  a  generous  share  of  public  patronage,  the  result 


[t  may  he  of  interest,  historically,  to  know  that  the 

Hampshire  county  bank  Was  originally  started  in  the 
second  story  of  Clarke  block,  over  the  store  now  occu- 
pied by  Iiadley,  (owing  .v.  Drury.  The  capital  was 
then  $100,000.  Luther  Bodman,  Esq.,  of  Conway  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise.  In  December  of  Its 
first  year  the  bank  was  found  to  have  become  SO  popular 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  double  the  capital  ptock 
and  the  following  year  another  increase  was  made, 
making  it  $260,000,  at  which  figure  it  has  since  remained. 

The  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Luther  Hod- 
man, .lames  C.  Arms,  Dr.  James  Dunlap  and  Dea.  Win. 
Stoddard  of  Northampton,  Win.  H.  Dickinson  of  Hat- 
field, Hiram  Nash  of  Williamsburg  and  Josiah  Allis  of 
Whately.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Allis  in  1866,  the  late  Gen. 
Luke  Lyman  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  this  was 
the  only  change;  in  the  board  for  eleven  years. 
When  the  present  building  was  opened  to  the  public, 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

P.  M.  Wells,  of  Whately  ;  L.  I).  James,  of  Williamsburg ; 
1).  W.  Wells,  of  Hatfield;  11.  G.  Knight,  of  Easthamp- 
ton.  Letters  of  credit  and  foreign  drafts  are  furnished 
on  short  notice,  and  bank  cheques  for  merchants 
and  travelers  available  in  all  European  cities  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  constantly  on  hand. 

The  First  National  does  a  strictly  legitimate  banking 
business  in  deposits,  loans,  discounts,  collections, 
domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  and  is  perfectly 
sound  and  responsible,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended 
report  to  the  comptroller,  dated  Oct.  2,  1890: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts  $853,878.90 

Overdrafts   2,096  04 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation   50.000.00 

Stocks, securities,  judgments,  claims   112,900.00 

Due  from  apornved  reserve  agents   39,073.47 

Due  from  other  national  banks   30.00 

Due  from  state  banks  and  bankers   1,343,68 

Real  estate,  furniture  and  fixtures    30,000.00 

Other  real  estate   2.715.97 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid   2,896.45 

Checks  and  other  cash  items   2.454.88 

Hills  of  other  banks    3,404.00 

Fractional  currency,  nickels  and  cents   359.24 

Specie    25,532.50 

Legal  tender  notes   1,000  00 

Five  per  cent  redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  treas. ...  2.250.00 

Total  $1,130,641.19 

LIAItlLITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  $500,000.00 

Surplus  fund    125,000.00 

Undivided  profits    22.956.75 

National  bank  notes  outstanding     45,0(0.00 

Individual  denosits  subject  to  check   344,465.31 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit   47,444.59 

Due  to  other  national  banks    15.674.54 

Bills  payable   30,000.00 

Total  $1,130,541.19 


Hampshire  County  National  Bank. 

In  common  with  our  other  banking  institutions,  the 
Hampshire  county  national  bank  corporation  has  greatly 
improved  its  always  handsome  property,  and  has  abou 
as  convenient  banking-rooms  as  any  in  this  vieinty. 
Lately  made  improvements,  however,  were  completed 

too  late  to  admit 
of  an  illustration 
in  these  pages, 
and  we  are  "forced 
to  be  content  with 
an  engraving  of 
the  exterior  of  the 
building  occupied 
by  it  the  last 
fifteen  years  (near 
the  post-office  on 
Main  street)  and 
a  likeness  of  the 
genial  president, 
Lewis  Warner, 
who  has  just  com- 
pleted his  first 
quarter  century  of 
service  with  the 
bank.  The  direc- 
tors are  Josephus 
Crafts,  Merritt 
Clark,  M.  W. 
Jackson,  Lewis 
k  Warner,  W.  H. 
3  Dickinson,  J.  E. 
Clark,  H.  A.  Kim- 


BANKING-ROOM  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  HANK. 


of  a  policy  which,  while  eminently  careful  and  conser- 
vative, is  yet  quite  liberal  toward  all  enterprises  founded 
upon  a  sound  basis  and  having  for  their  object  the 
transaction  of  a  legitimate  business.  The  value  of  such 
an  institution  to  a  progressive  business  center  like 
Northampton  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  more  espe- 
cially when  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  and  not  exclusively  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
stockholders.  The  past  career  of  the  Hampshire  County 
National  is  ample  guarantee  of  continued  liberality 
toward  all  worthy  enterprise  of  a  local  character- 
Operations  cover  the  usual  ground  of  deposits,  individ- 
ual and  corporate ;  loans,  discounts,  drafts,  collections, 
etc.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  institution  is 
shown  by  the  subjoined  report  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  October  2,  1890: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts.  $020,415.14 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured   2,872.89 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  circulation   5o,000.00 

Stocks,  securities,  judgments,  claims,  etc   20,900.00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents   75.479,81 

Due  from  other  national  hanks   6,757.57 

Hanking  house,  furnitures  and  fixtures   35,000.00 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid   6,339.46 

Checks  and  other  cash  items     3,329.58 

Bills  of  other  banks   7,451.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents   294.22 

Specie   26,<87.78 

Legal  tender  notes   23, 39a. 00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  treasurer  (five  per 

cent,  of  circulation   2.250.00 


in  1875  it  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  handsomest  bus- 
iness block  front  in  the  city,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
fifteen  years  there  yet  remains  to  be  built  the  building 
which,  in  the  architectural  lines  of  its  front  eleva- 
tion, will  surpass  it  in  beauty. 

The  Hampshire  savings-bank,  advertised  elsewhere, 
is  an  offshoot  of  thi«  bank,  and  was  established  in  1869. 


Total  §880,575  45 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  In  $250,000.00 

Surplus  fund   50,000.00 

Undivided  profits   19,974.56 

National  bank  notes  outstanding   45,000.00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check.. .479, 436. 48 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit   31,389.52  510,826.00 

Due  to  other  national  banks   4,774.89 


Total  §880,575.45 
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Dry  Goods  Emporium  of  J.  E.  Lambie  &  Co. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  to  our  readers 
a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  large  dry  goods 
emporium  of  J.  E.  Lambie  &  Co.  Seven  years  ago  J.  E. 
Lambie  came  to  this  city  and  embarked  in  the  dry 


be  pretty  apt  to  visit  the  new  and  handsome  headquar- 
ters occupied  by  Robert  E.  Edwards,  on  Pleasant  street. 
They  certainly  could  not  do  better,  for  they  will  find  a 
genial  and  experienced  dealer  ready  to  please  them. 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  bears  the  name  so  honored  in  this 
locality,  is  a  native  of  Chesterfield  and  has  friends  all 


and  depth  of  100  feet.  The  place  contains  a  large,  com- 
plete assortment  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor,  bed- 
room, hall,  library,  and  office  furniture  in  cheap, 
medium,  and  line  goods  manufacture,  all  being  arranged 
in  first  class  order.  There  is  also  a  desirable  assort- 
ment of  upholstering  goods,  drapery  and  shades.  As  a 
furnishing  undertaker  Mr.  Edwards 
perforins  all  the  responsible  duties  at- 
tached to  this  branch  in  an  entirely  sat- 
isfactory manner.  Ife  has  a  fine  hearse 
and  employs  about  ten  hands.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  his 
birthplace  being  Chesterfield.  He  cm- 
ploys  both  the  cash  and  installment 
systems  in  his  business  and  oilers  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 


A  SECTION  OF  INTERIOR  OF  .1    E.  LA.MB1U  &  CO  S  DRY  OOODS  EJM'OHIUM. 


goods  trade  in  the  store  formerly  occupied  by  E.  G. 
Soutbwick  &  Co.,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  in  the  city. 

With  a  determination  for  success,  if  honesty  and  fail- 
dealing  would  achieve  it,  the  firm  rapidly  gained  friends, 
popularity  and  a  rapid  increase  of  trade,  so  that  larger 
quarters  were  soon  needed,  and  during  the  year  188(>, 
an  addition  of  2.~>x2K  feet  was  built  on  the  rear  of  their 
store,  thus  giving  them  what  certainly  seemed  room 
enough  for  a  dry  goods  store  in  a  city  of  this  size.  But 
again  increasing  trade  demanded  more  room  and  Messrs. 
Lambie  &  Co.  decided  upon  further  enlargement  and 
as  a  result  a  large  brick  structure  was  added  to  the 
main  store,  giving  them  a  room  of  .10x90  feet,  Which  in 
connection  with  the  original  store  gives  them  7<hhi 
square  feet  of  floor  room  for  their  extensive  business, 
and  does  not  include  two  large  basements,  used  for 
duplicate  stock,  making  by  far  the  largest  store  of  this 
kind  in  western  Massachusetts,  the  entire  length  of 
this  great  establishment  being  nearly  200  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  new  store  is  finished  in  the 
natural  color  of  light  wood,  with  black  walnut  trim- 
mings, which  in  addition  to  many  large  lighted  windows 
give  to  this  store  what  is  so  often  neglected  in  many 
establishments  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  good  light. 
The  upper  Moors  are  supported  by  handsome  gilded  iron 
columns  and  the  entire  store  is  heated  by  the  hot  water 
system. 

The  south  side  of  the  new  part  is  devoted  to  dress 
goods,  trimmings,  silks,  cloaks,  furs,  etc,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  is  the  large  and  well  arranged  millinery 
department,  which  is  one  oil'  the  leading  features  of  the 
business.  The  linen,  domestic   I  underwear  depart- 
ment occupy  one  side  of  the  original  store  and  on  the 
other  hosiery,  cotton  underwear,  and  the  large  notion 

department.    During  the  busy  season  the  firm  employ 

about  26  clerks.  It  is  justly  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
this  energetic  linn  point  to  their  successes  as  the  result 
of  courteous  treatment  and  honest  dealing  and  the  pub- 
lic can  rest  assured  that  they  will  ever  receive  cordial 
well  e  when  they  visit  hambie's  dry  goods  house. 


over  Hampshire.  The  business  of  this  establishment 
was  originally  founded  in  1N.H0,  by  J.  H.  Searle,  in  the 
Father  Mathew  Society  building  on  Center  street. 
The  firm  next  became  Searle  &  Edwards,  Mr.  Edwards 
succeeding  to  the  sole  proprietorship  in  1884.  The  bus- 
iness is  now  located  on  Pleasant  street,  occupying  a 
three  story  brick  building,  having  a  frontage  of  25  feet 


J.  J.  Raleigh,  Undertaker. 

A  good  undertaker  must  necessarily 
be  a  man  of  knowledge  as  to  w  hat  is  lit 
and  just  in  matters  of  final  obsequies. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  tenderness  of 
spirit  and  great  sagacity  in  discerning 
what  is  appropriate  under  varying  cir- 
circumstances.  The  house  of  .1.  ,J. 
Raleigh,  whose  establishment  is  located 
at  200  Main  street,  has  for  years  been 
widely  ami  pleasantly  know  n  through- 
out Northampton  and  its  suburbs,  for 
the  general  satisfaction  be  always  gives 
to  those  who  patronize  him.  He  ah\  a  \  s 
carries  a  supply  of  all  varieties  of  colli  us, 
caskets,  robes  and  trimmings,  belonging 
to  his  profession;  also  promptly  filling 
orders  for  special  caskets  and  for  pre- 
serving bodies  and  as  an  embalmer  he 
has  no  superior.  He  makes  entire 
arrangements  for  funerals,  furnishing 
coaches,  hearse,  chairs,  etc.  The  many 
facilities  and  accomplishments  are  duly 
appreciated,  and  his  services  are  specially  valued  by 
the  people.  He  is  just  the  man  needed  when  the  shad- 
ow of  death  falls  upon  our  homes.  Mr.  Raleigh  stands 
high  in  social  and  business  circles  for  his  strict  honor 
and  integrity,  and  lias  always  identified  himself  with 
any  movement  conducive  to  the  good  ami  welfare  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 


m 


Commercial  Endowment  Association. 


Robert  E.  Edwards— Furniture  Dealer  and 
Undertaker. 

W  hen  the  people  come  to  the  shire  of  the  county  to 
trade  and  want  anything  in  the  furniture  line  the)  will 


One  of  the  popular  corporations  of  Ibis  city  is  (be 
Commercial  Endowment  association,  chartered  April 
26th,  1890,  under  the  laws  id'  this  Commonwealth. 
It  pays  endowments  of  8600  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  date  of  certificate  of  membership,  and 
sickness  and  accident  benefits  of  $20  per  week.  This 
organization  seems  to  have  embodied  the  good 
features  of  other  associations  of  the  kind,  and  to 
have  eliminated  those  which  are  objectionable ;  con- 
sequently its  standing  is  lirst-elass,  and  second  to 
none  in  the  field  ;  its  membership  showsa  strong  and 
healthful  growth,  and  covers  a  class  of  men  whose 

reputations  are  ot  the  best  in  the  communities  w  here 

thej    reside.    The  managers  of  this  corporation  are 

careful,  prudent,  and  experienced  business  men,  ami 

as  a  result  of  their  labors  we  expect  to  see  the  Com- 
mercial Bndowmenl  association  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  column  in  prosperity  and  without  a  rival. 
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BEICK  YARD  AND  WORKS  OF  1IROWN  &  BAILEY. 

Brown  &  Bailey,  Brick-Makers  and  Builders. 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Bailey  own  and  operate  one  of  the  oldest 
brick-making  properties  in  the  county— the  plant  formerly  occu- 
pied l>y  Porter  Nutting,  Esq.,  on  the  road  to  the  village  of  Flor- 
ence in  Northampton.  Over  two  million  of  brick  were  turned 
out  by  them  the  past  year  and  over  forty  hands  are  almost  con- 
stantly employed,  requiring;  a  pay  roll  of  .$.'i500  a  month.  New 
machinery  has  lately  been  added  and  the  firm  are  now  ready  to 
make  fine  pressed  brick,  while  their  regular  run  of  brick  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  appearance  and  durability.  Mayor  Jeremiah 
Brown  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  and  Chief  Fire  Engineer 
Bailey  is  the  junior. 

M.  L.  &  M.  W.  Graves'  Elevator  and  Grist-Mill. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  speaking  of  the  enterprising  Graves 
Bros.'  plant  as  we  should  like  to.    The  engraving  speaks  for 
itself,  and  shows  the  structure  originally  erected  by  Thayer  & 


/ 


The  Springfield  Printing  and  Binding  Co. 

In  closing  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  a  matter  of  fairness  simply 
to  give  credit  to  all  parties  for  their  share  in  it  and  we  believe  all 
have  been  mentioned  but  the  Springfield  printing  and  binding 
company,  who  do  the  press  work  on  "  Picturesque  Hampshire." 
They  deserve  mention  for  this  and  it  is  herewith  accorded.  All 
the  type  was  set  and  engravings  arranged  in  The  Journal  office, 
but  that  rare  faculty  of  handling  paper  and  ink  to  secure  the 
finish  observable  in  such  a  work  as  this  is  the  gift  of  the  com- 
pany named.  The  building  occupied  by  them  on  Harrison  avenue, 
Springfield,  shows  in  the  above  engraving. 


Sergeant  in  1865.  Messrs.  Graves  pur- 
chased the  property  in  1875  and  under 
their  management  great  iimj  rovemeuts 
have  been  made  They  make  special- 
ties of  Hour,  meal,  corn,  oats,  mill  feed 
and  masons'  supplies. 


IIENKY  A.  KIMBALL. 


ELEVATOlt  AND  GlilST-MM.L   OK   M.  L.  &  M.  W.  OKAVES. 

Kimball  &  Cary,  Coal  Dealers. 

Henry  A.  Kimball,  the  founder  of  trie  business  under 
the  above  firm  name,  came  to  this  town  ami  started  here  in 
business  in  1879.  The  first  two  years  lie  was  ostensibly  in 
company  with  Mr.  French  of  New  Haven,  but  Mr.  Kimball 
did  all  the  business  here.  In  1881  Frank  W.  Cary  was 
taken  as  a  partner  and  he  attended  to  the  retail  business, 
while  Mr.  Kimball  began  to  cultivate  the  wholesale  field, 
which  he  has  brought  to  cover  a  large  area  of  territory,  as 
he  controls  the  trade  in  certain  kinds  of  coal  from  Spring- 
field to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  The  business  of  the  firm  now 
amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  firm  occupy  the  River  road  building  near 
the  railroad  tracks,  which  appears  in  the  engraving  on  this 
page,  and  as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  has  been  a  man 
of  considerable  local  prominence  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  in  the  Legislature  we  give  herewith  his  portrait. 
Mr.  Kimball,  before  coming  to  Northampton,  was  a  resi- 
dent in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  being  born  at  Windham, 
in  1842.  In  18(><)  he  served  a  term  as  representative  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  state  and  afterwards  was  in  the  service 
of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &.  H.  R.  K.  as  clerk,  conductor,  general 
freight  agent  and  superintendent.  In  1878  he  resigned  to 
come  to  Northampton,  where  his  popularity  has  been  such 
that  he  has  been  elected  as  aforesaid,  besides  holding 
various  positions  of  trust,  such  as  director  in  the  electric 
light  company  and  the  Hampshire  county  bank  and  trustee 
in  the  Hampshire  savings-bank.  Mr.  Kimball's  popularity 
was  further  shown  this  month  by  his  election  as  State 
Senator  in  the  Berkshire-Hampshire  district,  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  he  running  400  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket 
in  Northampton. 


BUILDING  OCCUPIED  BY  KIMBALL  &  CAItV, 
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Machinery  for  Modern  House  Construction.      Xext  we  noticed  a  movable  saw  for  dado 


Like  everything  else,  the  machinery  used  for  the 
rapid  construction  of  modern  houses  has  been  greatly 
simplified  within  a  few  years.  Outside  of  the  masonry 
and  plaster-work,  the  building  of  an  ordinary  frame 
tenement-house  has  been  reduced  from  the  work  of 
months  to  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  and  this  largely  by 
the  aid  of  new  and  perfected  machinery  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mouldings,  mortises,  tennants,  and  all  the 
detail,  which  is  generally  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
delay  or  slow  work. 

To  obtain  a  correct  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery  brought,  to  the  aid  of  the 


heads  and 

grooving,  as  well  as  sawing  at  angles.  A  24-inch  planer 
and  edger  saws,  gang-saws,  and  swing-saws  were  in- 
spected next.  Then  there  was  a  peculiar  saw  for  saw- 
ing blind  slats,  which  makes  a  second's  work  of  sawing 
both  ends  and  leaving  the  necessary  projection  in  the 
center  for  the  mortise.  The  self-feeding  rip-saw 
seemed  to  have  quite  an  appetite  and  took  in  all  that 
was  given  it  and  the  machine  for  sawing  shingles  seem- 
ed to  be  making  itself  useful.  A  small  and  very  simple 
little  machine,  hardly  larger  than  an  ordinary  seal 
stamp,  was  that  which  drove  the  staples  into  blind-slats 
and  strung  them  together  in  readiness  for  hanging; 
another  machine  was  for  tennanting  blind-slats,  another 
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modern  carpenter  and  house-joiner,  one  should  visit  the 
extensive  lumber  works  formerly  used  by  the  Riverside 
lumber  company,  but  which  are  now  owned  by  Joseph 
Ilebert  and  to  which  ho  has  added  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  intricate  machinery,  so  that  now  it  is 
the  most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  outside 
of  the  great  lumber  or  wood-working  centers  of  trade. 

A  visit  to  the  place  recently,  was  one  of  great  inter- 
est to  a  Journal  reporter,  and  gave  new  ideas  as  to  the 
facilities  now  at  hand  for  the  development  of  the  build- 
ers' art  in  Hampshire  county.  Mr.  Ilebert  has  thirteen 
acres  of  ground  at  his  disposal,  and  we  expect  to  see 
every  square  foot  of  it  in  use  within  a  few  years.  The 
buildings  comprise  the  mill  proper,  the  large  lumber 
sheds,  a  paint  shop,  barn,  forge-house,  office  and  a  neat 
little  tenement. 

A  spur  track  from  the  Consolidated  road  leaves 
material  at  the  sheds,  and  a  large  part  of  the  grounds 
are  covered  with  huge  logs  from  different  sources  of 
local  supply.  The  "raw  material"  goes  into  the  prim- 
itive saw-mill,  which  every  one  is  familiar  with— the  big 
circular  saw  made  familiar  by  the  story  of  the  bear, 
who,  sitting  on  the  movable  trucks  which  slowly 
approached  it,  obligingly  put  himself  out  of  the  way  of 
means  of  danger  to  the  scared  backwoods  mill-owner, 
by  vigorously  hugging  the  whirling  disk 
Of  steel,  as  he  approached  and  touched  it. 

Mr.  Ilebert's  saw-mill  is  much  like  any 
other  saw-mill,  but  down  stairs,  on  the 
first  floor,  are  the  beauties  of  mechanism 
which  hew  from  the  slabs  of  rough  log 
those;  myriad  forms  of  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  art  which  m;ike  the  modern 
house.  Here  we  found  a  four  and  ten- 
inch  square  moulding  machine  which 
makes  any  pattern  of  that  size.  It  has 
top  and  bottom  and  right  and  left  attach- 
ments, thus  moulding  on  all  sides  of  the 
timber,  if  necessary,  in  one  operation. 

A  large,  heavy  machine,  near  by,  is  a 
snrfacer,  weighing  about  WHH)  pounds  and 
it  planes  four  sides  at  once. 

Almost  every  one  has  seen  the  common 
hand-saw  and  more  than  one  man  has 
been  made  unpleasantly  acquainted  with 
the  buzz-saw.  This  article  and  the  varie- 
ty moulding  machines  arc  no  "respecters 
of  persons  "  ami  had  "just  as  lieve  lake 
a  fellow's  linger  oft'  as  not." 

Sere  is  a  machine  for  putting  in 
window-pulleys  and  tcniianting.  It  will 
do  all  this  work  for  the  windows  of  an 
ordinary  tenement  house  in  one  hour, 
where  it  formerly  took  days. 


tennanting  doors. 
A  door  relisher 
seemed  true  to  its 
name,  for  it  made 
an  oblong  mortise 
\  and  ate  up  the 
]  wood  necessary 
thereto  "  in  a 
j  jiffy."  Other  nia- 
/  chines  were  a 
/  sash  dovetailer, 
^  sash  and  door 
m  o  u  1  d  e  r  ,  wit  h 
"shinier  head, "one 
for  rabbeting 
blinds  and  beading 
joints,  which  also 
grooves  sash,  being 
a  combination  machine.  To  one  who  has  never  seen 
the  machine  which  bores  a  square  hole,  its  operation 
is  interesting.  Seemingly  the  bit  is  square,  but  the 
round  hole  is  bored  first,  while  almost  identically  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  square  piece  enters  the  hole  and  chips 
out  the  corners.  This,  however,  is  only  about  a  three- 
quarter  inch  hole.   Larger  machines  on  the  same  prin- 
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ciple,  we  understood,  were  not  made.  A  large  dry  kiln 
is  a  feature  of  the  establishment,  and  therein  we  saw 
quartered  oak  and  other  valuable  woods.  An  80  horse 
power  engine  furnishes  power  and  heat. 

From  the  enumeration  of  machines  it  may  readily 
be  seen  what  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to 
announce  in  so  many  words— that  this  establishment  is 
ready  to  turn  out  every  article  of  wood  and  joiner  work 
required  in  house  building,  including  superior  doors, 
sash,  Venetian  and  panel  blinds,  general  inside  finish 
for  buildings,  and  dressed  lumber  of  every  description, 
both  soft  and  hard,  filling  bills  for  local  delivery  or 
shipment  to  all  points  at  short  notice,  in  the  best 
style,  and  at  reasonable  figures.  It  is  a  most  important 
item  to  the  material  interests  of  Northampton,  be- 
cause it  saves  freight  on  a  great  quantity  of  work 
which  has  heretofore  been  done  out  of  the  city  and 
cheapens  considerably  the  cost  of  building.  Mr. 
Hebert  deserves  liberal  support  and  substantial 
encouragement  for  his  enterprise. 

Besides  his  factory  near  South  street,  Mr.  Ilebert 
has  other  buildings  on   Hawley  street,   near  the 
depots,  where  will  he  found  complete  lines  id'  choice 
Canadian  and  Michigan  pine,  spruce,  and  hardwood 
lumber  in  all  desirable  dimensions,  together  with 
sash,  doors,  blinds,  lath  and  shingles  in  great  variety 
and  of  the  best  quality.   Mr.  Hebert 's  premises  on 
Hawley  street  are  quite  commodious,and  his  storage 
capacity  ample, his  sheds  being  three  stories  in  height, 
adjoining  which  is  a  large  three-story  brick  structure 
lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  and  occupied  as  a 
carpenter  shop  and  office. 

The  necessity  as  well  as  convenience  of  having 
at  hand  ample  supplies  of  rough  and  dressed  lumber 
and  other  materials  is  recognized  by  all  interested 
in  building  operations,  and  the  dealer  who  carries  the 
largest  and  best  stocks  is  sure  of  a  liberal  patronage. 
Therefore  Mr.  Ilebert,  with  his  present  complete 
outfit,  is  in  position  to  make  the  most  favorable 
terms  to  intending  builders.  lie  does  an  extensive 
business  as  contractor  and  builder,  employing  over 
ninety  hands,  and  is  prepared  to  make  prompt  and 
reasonable  estimates  on  carpenter  work  of  every 
description.    lie  is  of  Canadian  birth. 

Among  the  important  works  of  Mr.  Ilebert  may  be 
mentioned  the  building  of  the  town  hall  at  Enfield,  the 
Lilly  library, Congregational  chapel,  the  barn  for  the  late 
Mr. 'Kyle,  at  Florence;  the  Burnham-Capen  school  gym- 
nasium, the  Wallace  and  Clark  houses  on  Smith  college 
grounds, Dickinson  Hospital,  new  Northampton  national 
bank  and  schoolhouses  on  King,  William  street  and  at 
Leeds.  At  Holyoke  Mr.  Ilebert  is  now  building  a  new 
Catholic  church.  In  building  manufactories  Mr.  Hebert 
had  a  considerable  share,  having  built  Lamb's  wire 
mill,  the  grist  mill  adjoining,  Leonard  &  Co's  new  silk 
mill,  Foote  &  Warner's  button  shop,  Crystal  emery 
wheel  works,  brush  works  for  the  Florence  M  fg.  Co., 
building  for  the  Florence  Machine  Co.,  and  an  office 
building  for  the  Holding  Bros. 
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Business  blocks  have  been  built  for  J.  li.  O'Donnell, 
on  Main  and  Market  streets,  one  for  P.  •)•  Daley  and  the 
Co-operative  society;  for  li.  E.  Cook  (E.  H.  Bell)  and 
B.  E.  Cook,  Jr.,  (R.  E.  Edwards);  Mrs.  Main  at  Florence. 

Among  the  best  residences  in  the  city  put  ii|>  by  Mr, 
[[chert  arc  the  house  of  Samuel  ['orter  of  Florence;  at 


the  center,  that  of  Wm.  II.  Clapp  on  Paradise  road, 
Itev.  Mr.  Underwood  on  Orescent  street;  H.  I'.  Knight 
and  .1.  I.  O'Donnell  on  llenshaw  avenue,  II.  0.  Apthorp 
and  E.  M.  Mills  on  I'oineroy  Terrace,  L.  A.  lidding  on 
High  street,  K.  \V.  Ucinent  and  I'.  Sohotky  on  Hancock 
street,  \V.      Pratt  on  Elm  street,  P.  W.  Cary  and  Dr. 


lilodgett  on  State  street;  nine  houses  for  I'arker  Wliit- 
COmb  on  Bright  street  and  four  for  0.  B.  Smith  on 
MaSSasoit  street,  besides  oik;  each  for  S.  I'.  Hillings  at 
Hatfield  and  S.  I;.  Cooley  at  lladley,  with  many  others 
which  we  have  not  spacer  to  enumerate. 
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Site  of  First  Church  and  School-House. .  ..51 

The  Bryant  School  house  51 

The  Entrance  to  a  Wood  53 

The  Johonnot  Brook  51 

The  Old  Apple  Orchard  51 

The  Rivulet  52 

The  Turn-Stile  and  Hedge  52 

On  the  Road  to  Windsor  Jains  .vi 

Roaring  Brook  in  the  Woods  52 

Rocks  and  Water  54 

Shelling  Peas  on  the  Back  Steps  49 

The  Gathering  Storm  53 

The  Tower  Place  49 

The  View  Up  the  Gorge  54 

View  of  Swift  River  60 

West  Cummington  and  Deer  Hill  48 

Windsor  Jams,  Docking  Down  54 

Easthampton. 

About  Half  Way  38 

Brick  Yard  on  Road  38 

Easthampton  spires  40 

Easthampton  Vista  Near  Cemetery  40 

In  the  Cemetery  39 

Looking  Across  the  Pond  40 

Looking  North  on  Main  Street.  39 

Looking  Toward  Catholic  Church  40 

Looking  Toward  Williston  Mills  39 

Looking  up  Main  Street  39 

Main  Street  38 

Near  the  German  Hall  39 

On  the  Road  to  Mount  Tom  39 

Pasture  and  Mountain  Scene  38 


Public  Library   38 

Rubber  Factory,  etc  40 

View  011  the  Road  to  Trotting-Pai k  40 

View  on  the  Road  to  Southampton  40 

Enfield. 

An  Enfield  Church  72 

Enfield  71 

Pond  Near  Enfield  71 

Town  Hall  and  School  Building  72 

Goshen. 

At  the  Back  Barn  Door  60 

Butter-Making  in  the  Back  Kitchen  00 

Cascade  in  Devil's  Den  61 

Devil's  Den  in  Goshen  61 

Decoration-Day  in  the  Country  61 

Goshen  Hill  from  the  East  60 

In  the  Woods  60 

Granby. 

A  Granby  Roadway  77 

A  Quiet  Landscape  77 

Granby  77 

The  Common  77 

Greenwich  . 

A  Greenwich  Roadway  71 

Greenwich  Meadows— Mt.  Pomeroy  71 

Greenwich  Village,  from  West  *  71 

Looking  Toward  Greenwich  71 

Scene  in  Greenwich  Village  71 

llADLEY. 

A  Glimpse  Across  the  Fields  64 

Bishop  Huntington's  Summer  Home  65 

F'irst  Church  63 

Fort  Meadow  Road  64 

Fort  River  Bridge  64 

Getting  Ready  for  Dinner  65 

Hopkins  Academy  63 

North  Hadley  Water  Vista  6. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Woods  65 

Russell  Chinch  and  Klniuood  House  63 

Temporary  Bridge  at  Fort  River  63 

The  Native  Discourses  63 

The  Old  Fashioned  Chimney  64 

The  Pond— Looking  to  Mt.  Warner  1;.", 

West  Street  63 

Working  Up  the  Apple-Tree  Stump  64 

Hatfield. 

A  Bit  of  Sunny  South  32 

A  Hampshire  Homestead  32 

An  Old  Homestead  33 

Below  the  Dam  37 

Below  the  F,ume  37 

Dinner-Time  at  Kingsley's  Car  :u 

Elms  on  Main  Street  33 

Hatfield  Door-Yard  33 

lu  the  Hay-Field  34 

In  the  Pantry  District  36 

Kingslev  at  Work  34 

Near  the  Old  Tavern  32 

On  Elm  Street  33 

Old  Stones  in  Hatfield  Cemetery  36 

On  West  Brook  37 

Pistol  Factory  33 

Some  Antiquities  and  Landmarks — 

A  Buffet,  Andirons,  Bellows,  etc  35 

Franklin  Stove  and  Ancient  Furniture  35 

Grandfather's  Clock  35 

Grandpa's  Chair  by  Hearth  36 

Old  Candle-Sticks  35 
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Should  Old  Acquaintance  be  Forgot  36 

Tin  Lantern  35 

Title  Heading  35 

The  Antique  Doorway  30 

Utensils  by  Fireplace  35 

The  "  Cliani])  "  Dickinson  Place  37 

The  Country  School  32 

The  Hubbard  Elm  32 

Tin'  Kiti-hi'ii  Dnor-Wav  34 

The  Old  Kingslev  Place  3i 

View  ill  West  Hattield  3G 

West  Brook  Cascade  37 

HUNTINGTON. 

A  coi  ner  by  the  Sen-House  59 

A  Nutting  Party   59 

An  old  Doorway  59 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Huntington  59 

Norwich  Ponds  43 

The  Well-Sweep  59 

MlDDI.KIIKI.I). 

Great  Bock  at  Mlddlefleld  58 

Glendale  rails  58 

Looking  Over  Rooky  I!ed  58 

On  the  Hill  at  Center  58 

( In  Road  to  Huntington  59 

Somewhat  Iniiuisitive  58 

The  Country  Mail-Box  58 

NOB  I'll  AMl'TO.N. 

A  "Bit"  Near  Welch  Kntl  10 

Advertising  by  the  Road-Side  26 

A  (iliuipsc  of  Smith  College   7 

Along  Shore  23 

A  Look  under  the  Trees  mi  Bridge  St.  Park  y 

a  Northampton  Milk  Team  13 

Appearance  of  Church  Doors  on  Week  Days — 
Baptist.  Edwards.  Methodist,  First,  French 
Catholic,  St.  .John's.  St.  Mary's.  Unita- 
rian  9 

A  (ilimpse  of  Florence  from  Baker  Hill  28 

A  Temple  of  Free  Speech  28 

A  Bide  ill  Prospect  14 

Ascending  Horse  Mountain  29 

A  Swiss  Cottage  on  Paradise  Road  it; 

A  Smith  College  Parly  on  Mountain-Day  — 16 
A  VlRta— froui .).  B.  Trumbull's  Grounds  — 14 

At  Work  on  the  Lawn  14 

Jlaleonla,  Piatzae,  Knockers,  etc. — 

Brass  Knockers  and  Door  Handles  19 

Curicsitiio  cf  a Cl irk:  Inot  Pudding.  .18 
Composite- Columned  Capital  on  Dr.  Biod- 

gett's  Residence  18 

Gable  End  of  Shepard  House  on  King  St. .19 

Gate  Post  on  Dr.  Blodgett's  Place  18 

Ionic  Columns  on  Burnham-Capen  Build- 
ings 19 

Upper  Balcony  at  Dr  Blodgett's  Residence  is 

Bits  Near"  Bay   State"  27 

Cole's  Meadow  24 

Cook's  Dam  at  Leeds  29 

Corner  Of  Prospect  and  Park  Streets  13 

Crafts  Avenue   5 

Depot  of  the  Conn.  J!.  B.  and  I!.  ..V  M  B.  B...  7 
Descried  House  on  Morse  Moll. .tain  29 

Entrance  to  and  Fountain  mi  the  Hospital 

(1  rounds   8 

Entrance  to  Laurel  Park  24 

First  Church,-  Court-House,  etc   6 

Florence,  Looking  North  and  South  30 

Florence,  Looking  Last  and  West  30 

Foot-Bridge  Near  Basket  Shop  11 


George  Bancroft   17 

Glimpse  Ol  City  and  Mountain  from  Round 

Hill  14 

Clove  al  the  Knot  of  .Ml.  NoUotUCk  2G 

Henshaw  Avenue  15 

Herdsdale  Farm  28 

High  Water  23 

HocKanum  Ferry   23 

House  Fronts,  a  Grand  Staircase,  etc.— 

A  Grand  staircase  is 

Corinthian  Architecture  on  Pomeroy  Ter- 
race 18 

Entrance  to  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  18 

Fireplace  ill  Henry  Shepherd's  House  17 

Old  Siyle  Coffee  Urn,  etc  18 

Postern  Door  of  Allen  House  17 

Portico  Ol  Shepherd  Residence  17 

Portico  of  the  Hopkins  Residence  18 

The  Allen  House  17 

The  Edward  Clark  House  18 

The  F'lsk  Place  18 

The  Merrill  Clark  Residence  18 

The  Pomeroy  House...  17 

Tuscan  Column  Front  of  Damon  Residenceis 

Jenny  Lind  and  Her  Husband  it 

Jonathan  Edwards  11 

King  Street  near  the  Edwards  Elm  19 

Laying  tltc  Hearth  Stone.— 

"  1 1 1 Li  1 1  rising  here  a  new  roof  tree"  22 

Invocation— Heading   22 

"  The  web  of  hope  man  spins  anew  "  22 

Title  Heading  22 

"  Within  that  hollow  cradle  laid  "—  22 

Looking  Toward  Pleasant  Street   o 

Looking  Toward  the  City  Hall   5 

Looking  I'p  Round  Hill  Street  10 

Looking  Up  Main  Street,  from  Bridge   7 

Locking  West  Down  Bridge  Street  10 

Lonely  Lone  own  31 

Lookout  Shooting  Bange  27 

Lovers'  Lane  21) 

Members  of  the  Wish-ton-Wish  Club   23 

Monument  to  a  Faithful  Priest   30 

Mountain  and  Meadow— .Mount  Holyoke ...  25 

Mount  Tom  Range  27 

Near  Mt.  Tom  Station   20 

Old  Bridge  at  Loudville  31 

Old  Stones  in  the  Cemetery   8 

On  Klin  Street,  Near  Jewett  House  15 

On  High  Street  16 

On  North  Street  10 

On  Paradise  Road  Hill  10 

On  Pomeroy  Terrace  10 

On  Road  to'.Mi .  Tom  Station   25 

<  hi  Boad  to  (be  Meadows  23 

on  South  street.  Looking  Across  Common.  13 

Overlooking  "  Bay  State"  27 

Parailise  Group. 

A  Bit  of  the  Shore  20 

A  Look  Across  the  Pond  20 

A  Quiet  Day   20 

Foot-Paths  in  Paradise    19 

Paradise  Panels— on  Hospital  Side  21 

Paradise  Meadows— North  20 

Paradise  Meadows— Wesl  20 

Buins  Of  the  Hoe  Shop   20 

Some  Paradise  Homes  20 

The  Entrance  to  Paradise  (lien  19 

The  Kapids  21 

The  Winding  SI  ream  21 

Water  Vistas   ..19 


Pomeroy  Terrace  and  Hancock  Streets  

Promenade  Platform  on  .Mt  Nonotuck  ■  .  .. 

Prospect  Street,  Looking  North  

Prospect  Street.  Looking  Toward  Elm  

Residence  ol  the  Late  A.  T.  Lilly  

Roberts  Meadow   . 

Bound  Hill,  from  King  Street   

Bound  Hill,  opposite  Clarke  I  list  il  ution,  . . . 
Buins  and  Brook  Near  Smith's  Ferry  ... — 

Smith  College  Meadow  

Smith's  Ferry  

Sundown— Williams  Mfg.  Co  

Sunlight  and  Shadow  on  Kim  Street  

The  Academy  of  Music    

The  Back  Porch  Ol  an  Old  Bridge  St.  Home 

The  Connecticut  Rive  -  Bridge  

The  County  Jail  on  Union  Street  

The  Dickinson  Hospital  

The  Ferryman's  shanty   

The  Ilincklev-Barrett  Place  
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The  Lumber  Company's  Mill  

The  Modern  River  Craft  

The  Old  Fall  Boat  

The  Old  Moody  Tavern  

The  Ox-Bow  

The  Boad  Up  the  Mountain  

The  SlOUgh-Hill  Cut  

The  Smith  Charities  Building    

The  South  Street  Bridge  

The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  

The  Coper  Reservoir  

\  lew  Corner  Park  and  Prospect  Sneeis  .. 

View  of  the  City  from  College  Tower  

View  on  Hawley  Street  

View  on  South  Street.  Looking  North  

View  mi  South  Street.  Looking  South  

View  on  South  Street.  Looking  Up  the  Hill 

View  West  Over  the  College  Grounds  

View  from  Elizabeth  Bock— North.and  S»utl 

Village  of  Leeds  

Williams  Mfg.  Co's  Back  Yard  

Peliiam. 

Family  Cemetery  near  Mt.  Lincoln  

(letting  Acquainted  

Mill  Si  ream  
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Old  Conker  Tavern  

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away  
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In  closing  a  work  like  this  it  also  seems  qtt 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  newspaper  ; 
which  publishes  it.  The  accompanying  engrav 
the  hoiiie  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Journal,  where  "Picturesque" 
Hampshire  "  was  "  made  up."  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  iti.  pub- 
lication have  already  been  detailed, 
The  publishers  of  The  Journal, 
Wade,  Warner  &  Co.,  have  been  in 
business  in  the  same  building  now 
occupied  by  them,  for  over  thirteen 
years,  it  is  a  sightly  and  desir- 
able location,  overlooking;  the 
court-bouse  park  ami  the  lower 
part  of  Main  street.  This  spot 
bits  been  the  home  of  printers  from 
time  immemorial. 

it  is  safe  to  say  that  The  Journal 

newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential institutions  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  its  job  printing  depart- 
ment is  our  of  the  best  patronized 
in  the  county.  1 1  does  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  poster,  circular, 
program,  business  ami  amusement 
printing  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
for  a  country  printing-office,  anil 
as  its  prices  arc  moderate,  service 
prompt  ami  work  neatly  performed 
its    patronage    is  continually  in- 

creasing,  it  is  one  of  the  handiest 


ite  proper  places  in  the  city  for  our  out-of-town  friends  to  reach, 
mil  office  They  will  see  the  large  block  shown  in  the  engraving, 
ing  shows     across  the  court-house  park,  soon  after  coming  on  the 


main  street  front  the  depots,  and  they  are  always  wel- 
come to  call  for  the  examination  ol  specimens  and 


estimates,  whether 


they    leave  their   orders  or  not. 
The  Hampshire  County  Journal 

newspaper  needs  little  introduction 

to  the  public.  It  is  an  indepen- 
dent democratic  newspaper.  It 
believes  in  the  people,  in  equality 
Of  representation  and  taxation,  and 
has  tried  to  be  independent  in  its 
criticisms.  Unlike  oilier  papers 
in  the  county  it  has  been  open  to 
the  freest  discussion  of  all  .sub- 
jects, and  that  its  course  has 
been  popular  is  shown  from  the 
trebling  of  its  circulation  since 
the  present  proprietors  took 
charge,  while  the  establishment  of 
new  papers  lias  bad  no  other  effect 
upon  its  subscription  list. 

The  outlook  for  The  Journal  was 
never  brighter  and  the  publishers 
of  this  work  will  of  course  be  glad 
to  make  any  one  acquainted  with 
The  Journal  who  has  not  j ei.  seen 
it.  The  paper  is  issued  every  Fri- 
day afternoon,  in  time  to  reach  all 
county  towns  before  Sunday .  The 
terms  of  subscription  are  $1.60  a 
year,  and  it  will  be  Font  one  year 
to  a  new  subscriber,  with  a  copy 
of  this  work,  for  one  dollar. 
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To  the  People  ol  Hampshire  Co. 
and  EieryMy  else. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
about  buying  your  Hooks  and  Ntation- 
BBT,  Paper,  Envelopes,  Ink,  Blank 
Books,  etc.,  at  home. 

It  is  a  neighborly  act,  and  due  to 
those  who  are  settled  here  and 
identified  witli  the  interests  of  our 
city. 

In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  you 
can  buy  as  low  in  town  as  out  of 
town. 

If  you  do  not  buy,  at  any  rate  compare 
prices,  and  see  if  you  cannot  do 
equally  well,  or  even  better,  here  at 
your  doors. 

4.  Do  not  be  deluded  by  Subscription 

Book  Agents  who  say,  "Can't  be 

BOUGHT  AT  THE   Books touks  "— 

Cyclopedias,  Books  of  Travel,  His- 
tory, etc.  We  will  do  as  well  as  the 
agent,  and  generally  give  bettee 

PKICES. 

5.  Orders  by  mail,  or  questions  concern- 

ing Books,  gladly  answered. 

6.  The  Old  College  Bookstore,  108  Main 

Street,  is  the  place  to  verify  these 
statements. 

S.  E.  BRIDGMAN, 

Northampton,  Mass. 


1. 


3. 


THE  above  engraving  represents 

THE  SUBSTANTIAL  BUSINESS  BLOCK 
OCCUPIED  by 

DEALER  IN 

0seefee*yt  Class  Wase, 

FINE  POTTERY, 

LAMPS,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 

and  Household  Goods  generally. 

This  building  is  crowded  with  stock 
from  basement  to  top  story— Five  Floors. 

I  in©  i#w®P  Hlil.% 

Richard  P.  Smith,  Proprietor. 

MILLING  OF  RYE  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR, 

IN  CUSTOM  LOTS. 
All  kinds  of  Custom  Work  promptly  attended 

to  ar.d  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
All  kinds  of  Flour  and  Feed  in  Stock. 


EDWARD  H.  BELL 

£)ry  gofldsl  garnet  Qealrir, 

Has  no  room  in  this  space  to  make  an 
announcement.  For  particulars  as  to  his 
various  BARGAINS  readers  are  referred 
to  newspaper  advertisements;  but  the 
above  substantial  business  block  gives  a 
hint  of  the  varied  and  elegant  stock 
within. 


MATTHEW  CARROLL, 


DEALER  in 


gnome  family  ^rnneries, 

FLOUE,  PRODUCE, 

Fine  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
SOBAGGO  AND  GlGA^S, 

14  Masonic  Street, 

Northampton,  Pa*:*!. 


Also  agent  for  the  Inman,  White  Star, 
Allan,  Anchor,  Red  Stab,  and  State 
Line  Steamships,  to  and  from  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Drafts  for£l  and  upward  on  Liverpool, 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 


SHADY  LAWN, 


FOB 


Fine  G  rockery, 

LAMPS, 
FANCY  -:-  GOODS 


PAPER  HANGINGS. 

OPPOSITE  SMITH  CHARITIES, 

Main  Street, 

Jlortfiainpion,  cfrlnss. 


*£E.  D. 

FINE 


IT 


AND  DEALER  IN 


Flour,  Provisions  and  Fruit. 

28  Main  Street, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


OSCAR  EDWARDS. 


LUCIUS  S.  DAVIS. 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


This  fine  Qotblc  building  represented  in  the 
picture  on  the  middle  of  page  G,  with  its  beau- 
tiful grounds,  is  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  It 
was  long  occupied  as  a  Collegiate  Institute, 
then  fourteen  years  as  a  Private  Sanitarium. 
It  is  equally  eligible  as  a  summer  residence 
for  city  people  or  an  elegant  boarding-house 
for  Smith  college  students. 


Paints,  Qik  and  ^rnnnries, 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

%3f  Agents  for  H.  W.  Johns'  Asbestos 
Paint,  and  Longman  &  Martinez'  Pure 
Paint. 

NO.  134  MAIN  STREET, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Artists'  Materials 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

Note  Books,  Memorandum  Books, 
Pass  Books,  College  Text  Books, 
Prayer  Books,  Family  Bibles, 
Teachers'  Bibles,  Small  Bibles 
(old  and  new  version), 

PICTURE  S  , 

Frames,  Autograph,  Photograph  and 
Scrap  Albums,  Writing  Desks,  Music, 
Music  Books   and  Stationery  ?— 

TOU  WILL  FIND  THEM  AT 

Marsh's  Bookstore, 

Nearly  opposite  the  Court  House, 
72  MAIN  ST.,  NORTHAMPTON. 


T HE  SOLE 

urpose  of  this  advertisement  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  large  stock  of 

IFIIINIE  SHOES 


In  All  the  Leading  Stvi.es, 

SOLI)  BY 

HAJDLEY,  COWING  &  DRURY, 

88  MAIN  STREET, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


ARTHUR  F.  NUTTING, 

Fire,   Life  1  Accident 

NSCRANGE. 


Heal  estate  Agent. 


Office  in  Jac  kson's  Block, 
182  MAIN  STREET, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 


Copeland  s  Bazar, 

EMPORIUM  -:-  OF  -:-  FASHION. 

Fancy  Goods  of  all  kinds  for 
Ladies,  and  Ladies'  Under- 
wear  A  SPECIALTY. 

Sewing  Machines  of  every  desirable  style, 
and  all  machines  repaired. 

Cook's  Marble  Block,  Main  St., 

northampton,  mass. 
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HAMPSHIRE  HOUSE, 

WM.  15.  OHl'UTT,  Manager. 

Cor.  Strong  Ave.  and  Main  Street,  opp- 
Passenger  Depots, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Commercial  Travelers  will  find  this  house 
centrally  located,  near  both  rail- 
road Depots.    Horse  Cars 
pass  the  door. 

CITY  HOTEL, 

T.  H.  GUILFOIL,  Proprietor. 

Good  Accommodations  for  Transients. 
Special  Rates  to  Permanent  Board- 
ers.    Two  minutes  walk  from 
liailroad  Depots. 

7<>  Pleasant  St.,  cor.  Pearl,  Northampton. 

LEEDS  HOTEL, 

NAP.  FORTIER,  Proprietor. 

Good  Accommodations  for  Transients. 
Special  Rates  to  Permanent  Board- 
ers.  Sample  Room  in  connection. 


Cor.  Bridge  and  Water  Sts., 


Leeds. 


Amherst,  Mass. 

The  undersigned  is  pleased  to  announce  to 
his  former  patrons  ana  others,  desiring  Game 
Spreads  or  Dinners,  that  he  is  now  prepared 
to  accommodate  at  abort  notice  large  or  small 
patron*,  ample  Dining  Room,  capacity  lor 
200  people. 

LORENZO  CHASE.  Proprietor. 

ijlGBLrHND  IjOUSE, 

Belchertown.  Mass. 

Season  opens  in  June  and  closes  in  October. 

The  hotel  has  a  first-class  table,  is  light- 
ed with  gas,  and  heated  by  steam,  while 
electric  hell,  hot  and  cold  water,  bath 
rooms,  and  closets,  are  liberally  provided 
on  the  different  floors. 


FLORENCE  HOTEL, 

M.  COONEY,  Proprietor. 


<.«><»!>  -ta  I  :  I  ,E. 

Commercial  men  can  find  good  accommo- 
dations at  this  House. 

BlLLIABD  ELaXL, 

Ii  a  it  it  Kit  Shop,  and 

Livkiiy  Stable 

CONNECTED  WITH  HOTEL. 
CORNER  MAIN  AND  MAPLE  STREETS, 

FLORENCE,  MISS, 
i>.  .i .  >v  u  in  ii  i\ 

Dealer  ill  Agricnltural  Tools,  Carriages, 
Wagons  and  Carls. 

WOODF N WARE  AND  GROCERIES. 

If  you  want  to  exchange  anytblns  In  the 

way  of  KAKMKHS'  I'KOOUCE.  call  and  see 

Dm. 

3D.  J.  WRIGHT. 


CHARLES  H.  JONES. 

Frranp;  and  House  Fainting. 


Jones  Block,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Northampton  Electric  Lighting  Co, 

STATION  ON    MASONIC  STREET. 

This  plant  covers  the  most  territory  of  any 
in  New  England,  using  over  elgluv  mi  es  of 
wile  and  lighting  a  city  four  miles  wide  by 
eleven  long.  The  company  has  recently  in- 
creased its  capital  and  can  now  supply  motive 
power  and  lamps  for  private  residence  light- 
ing. 

A.  McCallum.  Pres.     C.  H.  Pikrce,  sec. 
and  Ireas. 


NORTHAMPTON  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY. 

Established  1853. 

President— M.  M.  French. 

Sec.  and  Tbeas— Geo.  P.  Dickinson. 

Directors— M.  M.  French,  John  F. 
Starr.  L.  C.  Seelye,  David  W.  Crafts, 
Geo.  P.  Dickinson. 

Kates  of  Gas,  recently  reduced  to  $2  per  1000. 


O    EDWARDS,  President. 

J.  A.  SULLIVAN,  Sec. 

E.  C.  CLARK,  Trees,  and  Supt. 

Northampton  Street  Railway  Company. 

From  Northampton  to  Florence  I!  1-4  miles 
of  track. 

This  company  owns  58  horses  andlOcars. 
NORTHAMPTON 

Beef  Company. 

Swift's  Chicago  Dressed  Beef, 

Salt  Tongue,  Trine,  Ham,  Lamb  and  Pork. 


Northampton, 


Mass. 


TvIOTTTSTT  PLEASANT 

F^rrnl^  School  fof  iBo^js, 

AMHERST,  MASS. 

This  slIiocI  oi  t,  mized  in  184C  is  strictly  a 
family  school,  and  is  designed  to  give  boys  a 
thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  them  the  com- 
forts of  a  home.  The  number  is  limited  to  six- 
teen. Pupils  well  recommended  arc  receiv  d 
at  any  time  when  there  are  vacancies,  and  are 
classed  according  to  their  attainments. 

Koi-  circulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  K.  NASH.  A.  M  ,  Principal. 


JOHN  C.  HAMMOND. 


HENRY  P.  FIELD. 


HflMMDND  &  FIELD, 
/fttorneyf,  aod  Counsellor5!,, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
First  National  Hank  Building. 


WiUAXM  SLATTJv'HY, 

Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATOR. 


No.  24,  Dwigtat  St. 


Ilolyoke,  Mass. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

NO  RT II A  M I  'TON,       -      -  MASS. 
Office  in  Jones  Block. 


,\.  I  I.  KYAN, 

SLATE  and  GRAYEL  ROOFER. 

Residence,  '1"A  Fairmoniit  Square. 

Office,  4B6  High  Street. 
HOLTOU,  Mass. 


E.  H.  BANNISTER, 
Fine  Stationer 

AND  DKALEK  IN 

BLANK    BOOKS,    LEDGERS,  FINE 
KNIVES,  SCISSORS,  Etc. 

Nohthampton,        -        -  Mass. 

Engraving,  Etchings,  Photographs, 

Paintings,  Picture  Frames, 
Stationery  and   Artists'  Materials. 

229  Main  Stkeet,  Northampton. 

Artistic  Framing  a  Specialty. 

Edward  P.  Hall  &  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Flooring,  Box  and  Finish  Boards, 

Shingles,  Lath,  Clapboards,  Mouldings. 
Dimension  Timber  Delivered  atShort 
Notice. 

Office  and  Yard  Gothic  near  Court  St.,  rear  of 

Gazette  Office,  Northampton. 
HjyAll  Orders  Filled  With  Dispatch. 

C.  N.  HARLOW  &  CO. 

LUMBER  MERCHANTS. 

Micn'gan  Pine  Lumber, Pine.  Cedar  and  Spruce 
Shingles,  Pine  and   Spruce   Clai  boards, 
Lath  and  Pine  Mouldings.   Also  Plan- 
ing Mill  and  B>x  Factory  connected. 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

All  Building  and  Jobbing  will  receive  atten- 
tion and  estimates  furnished  wher. desired. 
11(1  Pleasant,  near  Holyoke  St.  Northampton. 


CONTRACTOR  and  BUILDER. 

Estimates  furnished  on  all  kinds  of 
CARPENTER  WORK. 
Mill  and  Office,  24  Center  Street, 

Northampton,  Mass. 


SMITH  &  LIVERMORE, 

Carpenters,  Builders,  Contractors, 

AND  LUMBER  DEALERS. 

We  are  ready  at  all  times  to  erect  Buildings 
Jobbing  of  all  kinds  promptly  attended  to. 
Estimates  furnished  at  short  notice. 


shop  22  Centre  St. 


Northampton. 


Contractor,  Builder, 
Anil  REAL  ESTATE  AGENT. 

(>'_'  Pleasant  Street,    Northampton,  Mass. 

LaNDY  gROS.  \  (go., 

Proprietors 

3  Ouarry. 


Florence,  Mass. 


mmm  rnu. 

BUILDING  MOYER  AND  CONTRACTOR. 


Estimates  made  and  work  promptly  at 
tended  to 


V'RT  HAMPTON, 


M  ASS. 


Dining  Room  and  Restaurant, 


DEALER  IN 


Choice  Confectionery,  Fruit,  Nuts,  Ice 
Cream,  Soda,  Cigars,  Tobacco,  Ac. 

3t;  Main  St.,     Northampton,  Mass. 
Mm  15  n         *fc  <<o« 

Ornmental  Confectioners. 

Ladies'  and  Gents' 
ICE  CREAM  AND   OINIING  ROOMS. 
Wedding  and  other  Parties  supplied  w  ith 
every   requisite.    Headquarters  for 
Barr's  Domestic  Bread.  Bread 

and  Pastry  at  Wholesale. 
Open  after  all  Entertainments. 
Williams'  Block,  Main  St.,  Northampton. 

MERRITT  CLARK  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


READY  MADE  and  CUSTOM  CLOTHING. 

Call  and  see  us  at  the  old  stand, 
Northampton,         -        -  Mass. 

OUR  STYLE  OF  BeHTS 

Is  always  complete.  We  can  show  you 
just  what  you  want  in  a  DERBY  or  SOFT 
HAT.  Also  in  Heavy  Underwear,  Over- 
shirts,  Gloves,  etc. 

C«  Ac  SENIORS 

Corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets, 
Northampton. 

M.  J.  HENNESSEY. 


Keeps  a  fine  line  of 
FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  WOOLENS 

always  on  hand. 
With  Smith  &  PRINDLE,  '.Hi  Main  Street. 

FLORENCE  CLOTHING  STORE. 

Keiuh -Made  Clothing,  Gents'  Furnishing 
Goods,  Hats,  Trunks  and  Travel- 
ing Bags. 

11.  K.  Parsons,       C,  0.  Parsons, 
Proprietor.  Manager, 
Also  dealers  in 
Coal,  Wood,  Flour,  May,  and  all  kinds  of 
(train  and  Feed. 

Maple,  cor.  Main  St.,     Florence,  Mass. 


FOR  BARGAINS  IN 


:-s,  Furs,  fi 


And  FtniNisniNd  (loons 
GO  TO 

180  Main  Street,      -  NORTHAMPTON. 


if  i  iilill. 

The   Popular  Millinery  Store 

Of  the  County  Seat. 

The  Latest  Styles  in  Bonnets,  Hats,  and 
Ribbons  alw  n\  S  on  hand  here. 

Main  Street,    Norte  lmpton,  Mass. 


Opposite  the  First  Church,  is  the  best 
place  to  buy  all  kinds  of 

jirillir^ery  and  ^ancy  Goods,. 

Prices  Low  and  floods  the  best, 
c.  ii.  DICKINSON,   122  Main  Street, 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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WK    WILL  CLUB 


GOOD  BOUSEKEEPING  with  any  publication  or  publications.  Send  a  postal,  it  costs  i>ut  a  cent.  Write  plain  and  don't  forget  to  put  down  your  town,  street  and 

number.  Name  ju-t  as  many  publications  as  you  want  with  GOOD  BOUSEKEEPING,  and  t< ■  1 1  to  one  if  you  t  ike  many  Others  yon  will  m-l  the  whole  lot  10  cheap 
that  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  may  be  bad  for  virtually  nothing.  You  will  save  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  you  will  waste  in  writing  to 
different  publishers.  Now,  why  (io  we  do  this.  \  on  ask.  We  will  tell  you  We  expect  a  lot  of  them,  thousands,  and  while  ordering  yours  we  will  order  hundreds 
of  others,  and  as  we  know  so  well  how  many  different  things  there  are  to  do  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  we  will  help  you  to  secure  your  reading  matter  at  as 
little  cost  as  possible! 

BEGINNING  with  January,  1891,  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  will  be  published 


M  O  N  T  M  L  Y, 


and  each  monthly  number  will  have  more  than  double  the  number  of  pages  that  has  been  heretofore  contained  in  any  two  fortnightly  issues.    In  other  words,  our 
readers  will  have  a  larger  and  better  variety  in  one  monthly  number  than  they  have  heietofoie  had  in  two  foitnightly  ones. 
The  regular  subscription  price  is  $2.40  a  year,  $1.20  for  six  months,  $1.00  for  five  months;  20  cents  a  number. 

AI.G  NEWSDEALERS   wr.LI,  IT. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Publishers  of  Good  Housekeeping. 


EAMES  &  SPRA.GUE 

Plumbers,    G^as  Pitt 


ens. 


AND  DEALERS  IN 


STOVES,  HOT-AIR  FURNACES, 

Ranges,  Pumps,  Tin,  Copper  and 
Sheet  Iron  Ware. 

IV  O.  IO  MA.IIV  8TRT3ET, 
Dickinson's  Block, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

G.  D.  EAMES.  8.  D.  SPRAOUE. 

Dressmakers'  Map  Scale! 


is  the 
Magic  Scale, 
being  one-ninth  ita 
""ac'tialsize.  Itiinotamod- 
1  orcha. .,  but  a  scale  of  inches. 
""With  it  a  lady  can  cut  (rom  any  fashion 
plate,  mtMne  a  perfect  nv  without  altera* 
tione.  Agents  wanted.  Mr  A  Mrs.  O.  S.  Crouch, 
Geu  1  Agents,  Northampton,  Mass. 

This  shows  scale  one-ninth  its  actual 
size.  It  is  not  a  Model  or  Chart,  but  a 
scale  of  inches.  With  it  a  lady  can  cut 
from  any  Fashion  Plate,  making  a  per- 
fect lit  without  alterations.  90,000  in  ac- 
tual use. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  S.  CROUCH,  Gen- 
eral Agents  for  New  England. 

66  Pleasant  St..     NORTHAMPTON,  MASS, 


LANDY  BROS.  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS 

Granite  Stone  Quarry 

FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

HEAVY  TRUCKING 

-•V  8PECIALTV. 

SAND  FOR  FILLING  AND  GRADING. 

Sand  Bank  located  on  Prospect  Street, 
Northampton. 

ORDERS  SOLICITED 

Office,  Nonotuck  Street, 

FLORENCE,  MASS, 

sktii;  H.  W.A  R  I  i:  If  . 

dealer  in 

Fertilizers,  Produce  and  Farm  Machinery. 


Removed  from  Conn.  River  Old  Freight 
Depot  to  Block  occupied  by  Kimball  &  Caiy, 
upstairs. 


MARK  i:.  HAFTRY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


1  R'K ,   LARD,  HAM 

fa  ^BSBa%^aV  ^aV^BC  mwam  fa  TaaV^aV  mm'Wi 

AND  SAUSAGES. 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meats,  Poultry, 
Game,  Vegetables,  Etc. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  HIDES,  CALF  AND  WOOL  SKINS. 

23  Pleasant  St.,       NORTHAMPTON,  MASS' 

Fine  Surgical  Elastic  Goods, 


■ODY  urn, 

ETC. 

Every  Piece  Made  to  Order  and  Measure. 

A  Wwe»ht  Reliable  Article, 

 AND  

PERFECT  FIT  GUARANTEED. 


WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL. 

Plffllffl  A  iVIQIA&SY* 

MORE  THAN  THIRTY  YEARS  IN  PRESENT  LOCATION. 
My  stock  being  a  wholesale  one,  offers  a  better  assortment  than  any  retail  dealer 
can  be  expected  to  keep. 

Artificial  Eyes,  Crutches,  Magnetic  Belts, 

Shoulder  Braces,  Abdominal  Supporters,  Etc. 


447  MAIN  STREET  (opposite  Court  Square), 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


The  Oldest  Daily  in  the  City  and  County, 

Published  every  secular  afternoon. 

Has  a  Larger  Circulation 

Per  week  than  all  other  papers  printed 
in  Hampshire  County. 

ADVERTISERS 

Acknowledge  it  to  be  the 

Best  Advertising  Medium. 

#*#  Advertising  Rates  Low.  *** 


W.  L  SMITH  &  CO., 


Northampton, 


Mass., 


buy   ii  1 1  :i  it 

FURNITURE 

IN  LARGE  LOTS, 

Therefore  the  reason  for 

Ifoai  Prices 


COURT  STREET, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


TO 


Keep  your  Teeth  White, 

Your  Breath  Sweet, 


USE  OUR 


Saponaceous 

Dei?trifice- 

VERY  PLEASANT  TO  USE. 

I^Send  10c.  for  Sample  Package. 

COBURN  &  GRAVES, 

Druggists, 

Opposite  Court  House, 

.VOR TIIsi.VPTOA %  MdSS, 

J.  M.  SKIFF, 

Watch  Repairing 

Personally  attended  to  and  dealer  in 

Watches,  Clocks.  Spectacles,  Eye  Glasses 

and  Jewelry. 
179  Main  St  Northampton. 
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INCORPORATED  1B42, 


OFFICE1S, 

TRUSTEES. 

H.  G.  KNIGHT.  President.  M.  M.  FRENCH,  Vice  President. 

H.  R  HINCKLEY,  Vice  President.  T.  G.  SPAULDING,  Secretary. 

Oscab  Edwards,  S.  M.  Cook,  Merkitt  Clark,  E.  A.  Thomas,  George  P. 
Dickinson,  L.  15.  Williams,  F.  H.  Dawes,  J.  S.  Lathbop,  Wm.  E.  Thayer, 
Oliver  Walker,  Chas.  N.  Clark,  Benj.  E.  Cook,  Jr.,  James  Porter. 

I*.   MALTI5Y,  Treasurer. 

Deposits,  Oct.  1,  1890,  $2,473,000. 

Assets,  2,723,000. 

HI  ^ 

ESTABLISHED  R,  E,  1BBB, 

$1,000,000. 

Deposits  received  every  business  day  and  placed  on  interest  the  15th  of  February, 
May,  August  and  November. 

Interest  Dividends  declared  on  the  15th  of  May  and  November, 

President,  JOSEPH  US  CRAFTS.        Treasurer,  LEWIS  WARNER. 
Vice  Presidents, 
YV.  H.  Dickinson,  Ansel  Wright,  Webster  Herrick,  J.  H.  Demond. 
Trustees, 

H.  A.  Loogley.  O.  S.  Clark,  E.  F.  Crooks,  James  Dunlap.  W.  M.  Jackson,  Horace 
Lamb,  W.  A.  Nash,  E.  A.  Edwards,  Henry  A.  Kimball,  H.  P.  Billings. 

fiaipl^irpg  i^oorr^s  at  Marr^pslpire  Gouijt^  Datioipal  fiaipl^. 

150    MAIN    STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Deposits, 


Qabis'  f^lnck,  jyfain  |t.,  pinrfince. 

President,  SAMUEL  PORTER, 

VIC/}  1>J!KSWK.XTf!r 

H.  F.  CUTLER,  GEO.  H.  RAT. 

T'SW8WBB8» 

S.  A.  HOTTUM,  C.  E.  GOULD,  H.  B.  HAVEN, 

W.  L.  WILCOX  GEORGE  S.  GRAVES,  E  S.  BOTTUM, 

E.  E.  WOOD,  AMOS  ELDRIDGE,  O.  M.  SMITH, 

A.  G.  HILL,  L.  F.  PLIMPTON,  E.  E.  GRAVES, 

M.  W.  BOM),  N.  A.  DAVIS,  E.  S.  ROSS. 

G.  B.  FULLER, 

FfeBMWttU1.  M.  TP*. 

Amount  on  Deposit,  Oct.  4,  1890,  $285,865,55. 


<mil.ee  ti  cut  w 

Vermont  Valley  and  Sullivan  County  Railroads. 

Furnishing  the  only  THROUGH  Line  from 
New  York  and  Springfield  to 

Montreal,  Quebec  I  White  Moiitaiis, 

~<  SPECIAL  RATES  -  ■>  ■ 

GIVEN  DUItING  THE  SEASON  To  TDK  ANNUAL  WINTER  FESTIVITIES 

AT  MONTREAL. 
« >  i  -  PIC  i :  its. 

JOBS  Mn.i.MJAX,  President  ('mm.  R.  R  Co.   E.  ('.  Watson,  General  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  I!.  BaBBIS,  Ash.,  Vt.  V.  &S.  C.  R.  It's.      Gko.  E.  Fkink,  Cashier. 
BetbHubt,  Treasurer.  W.  II.  Wilson,  Auditor. 

W.  E.  IIii.i.,  General  Raggage  Agent. 

II.  E.  How-Alto,  General  Freight  Agent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  SPRINGFIELD, _MASS^  

The  paper  on  which  this  publication  is  printed  is  furnished  by 

n.  fsiew  §  bejiep  ce., 

Wholesale   Paper  Dealers? 


JAM, PS  HI  Eg 
F^ire  Insurance  Company, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

INCORPORATED   J  830. 

Insures  Dwellings,  Barns  and  their  Contents  Only. 

The  Company  never  paid  less  than  40  per  cent,  dividends,  and  solicits  patronage  on 
good  risks,  promising  fair  dealings. 
C.  N.  CLARK,  President.  OLIVER  WALKER,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

OFFICE    ON    MAIN  STREET. 


Ss6   Pi^r^lm  Street, 


HDSTDNi  MUSS, 


The  Half-tone  Engravings  in 
this  Book  were  made  by 
BOSTON   ENGRAVING  CO., 
227  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  1873. 


DEALER  IN 


Groceries,  Flour,  Provisions^  Crockery, 

Woo6c;rj  W^Ke,  tool's,  8r>oc;p,  Ge;nf'?  FlaKrjighin^  Goo6p,  Nofiorjs,  Efe. 
A.GENT  FOB  THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

HT"  DRAFTS  SOLD  AT  LOWEST  RATES. 
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BUSINESS  15LOOK  ERECTED  BY  P.  J.  DALY  IN  1888. 


C0  E«,  BUS1EE 

Occupies  one-half  of  the  above  block  as  a  large 
and  well-stocked 

Drud  Store. 


Mr.  Bushee  entered  upon  his  chosen  profes- 
sion eighteen  years  ago  in  Boston,  naving 
taken  a  full  three-years  course  of  studies  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Pharmacy,  and 
subsequently  studied  chemistry,  both  general 
and  analytical,  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  thus  qualifying  him  to  success- 
fully carry  on  the  business  of  a  PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUGGIST.  The  gentleman  came  to 
this  city  in  May,  1889,  well  qualified  to  nieet 
the  wants  of  the  public  in  his  line,  and  has 
since  then  built  up  a  handsome  business  by 
force  of  energy,  tact,  and  good  nature.  A  fine 
laboratory  is  connected  with  the  store,  which 
is  well  stocked,  and  is  pleasant  and  attractive 
in  all  its  appointments.  Mr.  Bushee  being  a 
regular  pharmacist  of  long  experience,  com- 
mends him  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 


Dean,  Wheelock  &  €o, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

PJflPE^  JI?i]S[6iP& 

Ceiling,   Decoration    Borders,  Etc. 

Window  Shades,  Room  Mouldings,  Drapery 
Poles  and  Fixtures;  White  Lead,  Oils.  Turpen- 
tine, Varnishes,  Japan  Colors,  Brushes,  and  a 
full  line  of  Painters'  Supplies.  All  kinds  of 
intiricr  ind  extsri-r  Fainting  Decorating;  and 
Kalsomining  done  to  order,  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner,  and  at  living  prices.  Estimates 
for  contracts  furnished  for  painting  buildings 
if  desired.  (Eg2*  Don't  forget  the  place,  oppo- 
site the  New  Opera  House. 


267  MAIN  ST., 


Daly's  Block, 


Poxtharopton,  ptaisgi. 

W.  T.  DEAN,  W.  F.  WHEELOCK,  E.  B.  EMERSON. 


P.  J.  DALEY, 

DEALER  IN 

000S, 
WATER  ST,, 

91oper->ce,  ^Ta^ 


Established  in  1870". 


SELECT  j. 
FLAVORSJ 


DEDCCPTI  V  DIIDC      Extracts  of    TUC  DC OT  Tnequaled  Strength  for  All. 
_  rCnrCU  I  LT  rUat  Choicest  Fruits.  I  fit  DtO  I  .  Thousands  of  tiros*  Sold. 
Winning  Friends  Everrwherc.        CUCDV  CRUII  V  Should  Know  Their  Delicious  Flavors. 
Dealers  Treble  Sales  with  Them.  U  IE.  II I  rHlYIILI     Ask  Your  tlrocer  orUealer  for  Tbein. 

These  Delicious  Flavors  of  Very  Great  Strength  win  a  large 

trade  for  Fine  Quality  and  Great  Economy. 
Why  not  get  the  BEST,  always  RELIABLE,  HEALTHFUL,  DE- 
LICIOUS, ECONOMICAL. 
In  a  sale  of  Thousands  of  Gross,  no  ADULTERATION  or  COL- 
ORING EVER  USED. 


Springfield.  v 


Hlothiers,  Matters, 


AND 


FURNISHER! 


SIX  DEPARTMENTS. 


1.  Men's  Suits,  Overcoats,  Pants  and  Vests.    Sizes  33  to  50. 

2.  Boys'  Suits,  Overcoats,  Kilts  and  Shirt  Waists — 2J  to  18 
years. 

3.  Men's,  Bo}ts'  and  Children's  Hats  and  Caps. 

4.  Men's,  Boys'  and  Children's  Furnishing  Goods. 

5.  Trunks,  Bags,  Shawl  and  Trunk  Straps. 

6.  Robes,  Blankets  and  Horse  Clothing. 


We  tie  the  two;  qualities  that  are  reliable;  PRICES  LOWER 
THAN  EXPECTED. 

We've  Clothing  for  every  station  in  life. 

No  discount  on  style,  finish,  or  variety. 
ggg°>  One  man's  money  goes  as  far  as  another's  here,  for  we've 


Bra  AH  (0. 


V  Springfield.  v 
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PICTURESQUE  HAMPSHIRE. 


"  Drives  in  Northampton  and  Vicinity." 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  drives,  with  maps 
giving  roads,  rivers,  broc  ks  and  mountains 
within  twenty  miles  Of  Northampton  including 
all  of  Hampshire  and  Hampden,  nearly  all  of 
Franklin  and  parts  of  Berkshire  and  Worces- 
ter counties.   Price  $1.00.  By 

F.  N.  KNEELAND. 


FROM"  PROF.  J.  Ii.  CLARK. 

Northampton,  June  29,  1889. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Knf.kland:— I  want  to  tell 
you  how  very  useful  I  have  touud  your  guide 
book  to  be.  I  have  used  it  for  driving  and 
cycling,  and  it  is  nut  only  accurate,  but  so 
Written  as  to  convey  a  clear  idea  in  every  case 
that  has  come  under  my  observation,  of  the 
route  described.  Every  one  who  has  had  fre- 
quent occasions  tor  asking  Information  on 
corning  strange  routes  knows  how  few  are  I  lie 
people  who  can  direct  a  traveler  in  an  intelli- 
gible way.  Your  "Drives  in  Northampton" 
and  vicinity  accomplished  this.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  has  appreciably  increased  the  value  of 
t his  village  as  a  place' ol  summer  residence, 
not  to  say  as  a  place  of  residence  in  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Yours  verv  truly. 

J.  B.  CLARK. 


CHARLES  N.  CLARK.         A.  T.  CROSSI.KY. 

CLARK  &  CROSSLEY, 


402  Palladio  Building, 

juluXiL  minu 

Dealers  in  Notes,  Bonds,  Mortgages, 
and  Commercial  Payer. 

References:  Northampton  Banks. 

Eastern  Office,  Northampton,  Mass. 

THE  SINGER  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  over 

Ten  Million  Singer  Sewing  Machines 

For  family  use.  Also 

Machines  for  all  kinds  of 
Manufacturing  Purposes. 

Needles,  Oil  and  Parts 

constantly  on  hani).  old  machines 
taken  in  exchange. 
Machines  of  all  kinds 

REPAIRED   TO  ORDER. 

ffir*  If  yon  are  intending  to  buy  a  Sew- 
ing Machine,  please  examine  ours.  It 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  do  so,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  we  can  suit  you. 

OFFICE,  145  MAIN  STREET, 

Northampton,  Mass. 
E.  T.  BARRETT,  Agent. 

DEWEY  &  OSBORNE. 

To  the  people  of  Northampton  and  vi- 
cinity we  would  say  that  we  have  the 
LARGEST  and  most  CAREFULLY  SE- 
LECTED stock  of 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers. 

in  Hampshire  county.  We  pay  special 
attention  to  fine  goods,  and  some  of  the 
best  makes  in  the  country  are  represented 
on  our  shelves.  We  carry  all  sizes  and 
widths,  from  "aa"  to  "ee."  consequently 
we  can  (it  von.  and  fit  you  well. 

Our"  I'RM'ES  we  guarantee  to  be 
as  LOW  as  the  same  quality  of  goods  can 

be  bought  for  anywhere. 

By  courteous  treatment  we  would  re- 
spectfully solicit  a  share  of  your  patron- 
age. 

DEWEY  &  OSBORNE, 
Successors  to  W.  I).  Maudell. 
1B1  Main  Street, 
Mansion  House  Block, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


NOVELTY  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  recently  purchased  the 
exclusive  right  to  sell  in  this  city  and 
vicinity  the 

TALCOTT   PATENT  GLASS  MOUNT. 

The  depth,  richness  of  tone  and  bril- 
liancy added  to  Photographs  mounted  by 
this  process,  and  the  quality  of  absolute 
permanence  and  durability,  (the  pictures 
being  hermetically  scaled  to  the  glass,) 
make  it  without  doubt  the  most  beautiful 
and  durable  method  of  mounting  photo- 
graphs yet  discovered.  Samples  now  on 
exhibition  at  our  studio. 

G.  O.  IiOVEIiIi, 

Main  St.,  Northampton. 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

XtESGSXRS, 
Day  Books     -:-    Pass  Books, 

Memorandums,  Diaries, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

A  complete  line,  at 

L'OWEST  PRICES. 
ESS53  Subscriptions  received  for  any 
Magazine  or  Newspaper  published. 

G-.  CARLEY, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


□  ,  A,  H  ORTON, 

FERTILIZERS^"  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

Agricultural  Chemicals,  Land  Plas- 
ter, Agricultural  Lime  and  Salt, 
Hard  Wood  Canada  Ashes, 
Also  Wood  and  Coal  at 
Bottom  Prices. 
91  Pleasant  Street,  Northampton. 


w.  r.  lit  ham, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 

Stone,  Brick,  Mason  and  Excavating  Work. 

Estimates  cheerfully  given.  Also  deal- 
er in  Hard  and  Soft  Wood. 
Ai.i.  Work  Given  Prompt  Attention. 
Water  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 

$®m  mm®.. 

(Successor  to  M.  W.  Jackson.) 
Where  can  always  be  found  a  large  stock 
of  Poultry,  Fresh.  Salt  and  Smoked 
Meats,  selected  from  the  best  the 
Market  affords.    Also,  Fresh 
Vegetables,  Game,  Venison, 
etc.,  in  their  season.* 
Cash  paid  for  Hides,  Calf  ami  Wool  Skins. 
180  Main  st.  cor.  South  St,  Northampton. 

NORTH. \M  ETON. 

BOQT  AND  SHOE  STORE. 

J.  C.  PHELPS,  Proprietor. 
Dealer  in 

All  kinds  of  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers. 

At  the  Lowest  Cash  Prices. 
No.  so  Main  St.      .      .  Northampton. 


EDWABDS*B£OS., 
Qhoice  -^Groceries, 

AND 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  THEIR  SEASON. 

North  a  mpton,  Mass. 


Fire,  Life  and  Accident. 

Real  Estate,  Foreign  Drafts,  Tickets. 

Also  Special  Indemnity  for  Loss  or 
Damage  occasioned  by  wind-storms,  cy- 
clones, or  tornadoes. 

OLIVER  WALKER,  Agent. 

Main  Street,  Northampton. 

isk  r  >  o  W®  Snilt 
German  Restaurant. 

SWEET  CIDER.  SODAS,  AND  DEUTSCH 
DELICATESSEN, 
Of  all  kinds,  such  as 
Bologna    and  Frankfurter  Sausage, 
Holland  Herrings.  Ham  and  Cheese 
Constantly  on  Hand. 
Also  Agent  for  t lie  Hamburg-American,  Red 

Star  and  Baltic  Line  of  Steamers. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER. 


CO 
■S 

C/5 

3 

CO 


m 


CD 


The  Authentic  "  Unabridged,"  comprising  is- 
sues of  18B4,'79and  '84,  (still  copyrighted)  is  now 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

Revision  has  been  in  progress  for  over  10  Years. 

More  than  100  editorial  laborers  employed. 

$300,000  expended  before  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Rest. 
Sold  hy  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphletfree. 
G.  &  C.  MERRI  AM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NcW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  ft  ORANGE  -  MASS 


cScAG°L  28  UNION SQUARE.NY  s"Nr„.^ 
ST. LOUIS. MO.  rjjrwj™™  OALLAS.TEX 


I».  HARTLEY, 

DEALER  IN 

NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Office  with 

lion  Marche,  183  Main  St.,  Northampton. 

Attachments  of  all  kinds  constantly 
on  hand. 

<0>®  Wmmww'  ©Iras** 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Opp.  Smith  Charities  Building,  Northampton, 

Is  where  you  can  find 
Watches,  French  and  American  Clocks,  Jew- 
elry, Rings,    Diamonds,    Amber  Goods, 
Bronzes,  Gold  and  Steel  Spectacles, 
Etc.  Repairing  is  all  warranted  and 
prices  as  low  as  the  lowest  at 

O.  I 1 1:>'  CLARK'8 

In  J.  S.  Wells  &  Co's  Store. 


Hampshire  County  Journal 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  this  "  Picturesque  " 

county  to  our  facilities  for 

Job  Prfi^dirjg,  of  all  l^ii]ds3 

l°i<ogi'qii|  Gci  I'd  Woi'l(, 

Samples  shown  and  estimates  cheerfully  given  whether  we  take  your 
order  or  not.    Give  us  a  call.  . 

WiL^JSTEIj  GO., 


Court  Street,  North  of  the  Court  House, 


Northampton,  Ivlnss. 


&pringSa,Mass., 


PICTURESQUE  HAMPSHIRE. 
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EL 


SONS  &  CO., 


Importers,  Jobbers,  Retailers,  and  Manufacturers'  Agents, 


-4- 


\ 

I.  *  i 


#  yli    AA.  \F  Aj(  V J   lv  .1  //  ilA 


558  and  560  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
30,  32  and  34  Harrison  Avenue  Extension,  Boston. 


'The  Genuine  English 


HUGS 


Can  be  purchased  only  from 


P 


SOLE  AGENTS 

—FOR  THE— 


113  Worth  Street  New  York. 


uTERY 

Department. 


A  very  large  line  of  patterns  and 
colorings  constantly  in  stock  in  the 
following  sizes  : 

7.6  x  9.0  10.6  x  12.0 
7.6  x  10.6  9.0  x  13.6 
9.0  x  9.0  10.6  x  13.6 
9.0  x  10.6  12.0  x  13.6 
9.0  x  12.0        12.0  x  15.0 

The  most  artistic  and  durable  floor 
covering  ever  manufactured,  for  the. 
price. 

There  are  many  imitations  in 
market;  be  sure  and  buy  the  genuine 
article,  which  can  be  procured  only  of 
as,  as  we  are  the  sole  American  Agents. 

(gp^  Correspondence  solicited,  and 
shall  receive  prompt  and  careful  at- 
tention. 


We  are  making  a  Specialty  of 

INTERIOR  PUBIS, 

—FOR— 

Public  Buildings, 
Churches, 

Halls, 

Cars, 

Club  Houses,  as  well 
as  Private  Residences, 

And  especially  solicit  correspondence 
in  this  direction.  We  have  artists  of 
merit  in  the  getting  up  of  original  de- 
signs, and  unlimited  resources  to  draw 
from. 


558  and  560  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


30,  32  and  34  Harrison  Avenue  Extension,  Boston. 


113  Worth  Street,  New  York. 
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PICTURESQUE  HAMPSHIRE. 


ISS  PARLOA,  will  prepare  the  Christmas  Dinner  for  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
will  also  furnish  for  its  1891  Bill  of  Fare  a  valuable  series  of  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Ten   Mornings  in  the 
Kitchen." 

Beginning  with  January,  1891,  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  will  be  published  MONTHLY,  and  each  monthly  number  will 
have  more  than  double  the  number  of  pages  that  has  been  heretofore  contained  in  any  two  fortnightly  issues.  In  other  words,  our 
readers  will  have  a  larger  and  better  variety  in  one  monthly  number  than  they  have  heretore  had  in  two  fortnightly  ones. 

The  regular  subscription  price  is  $2.40  a  year,  $1.20  for  six  months,  $1.00  for  five  months,  20  cents  a  number.  All  news- 
dcftlops  sell  it 

CliiLl]^  W.  BHTAJNT      GO.,  l°tiMist]ei<s, 

SFEHTGPIELB,  MASS. 


•"iimii 

■  ■  ■  i 


HOLY0KE,  H&MSS.,  U. 


■WEEDI1TO-,  XiEDG-EZ^, 


(  Weddings.  Ledger. 
MILL  NO.  1  \ 

( Linen.  Bond. 


Manufacturers  of 
BEISTOIS,    I3XJ^-XT3E   BOOK    A1TD   WKITI1TG  r-A-^FE^S. 


IDOiTX),  LIITE1-TG, 


MILL  NO.  2 


(  Bristols.  Writing. 
I  Blank  Book. 


MILL  NO.  3 


Linen. 
Writing. 


@„  HATH® 


Would  like  to  have  every  inhabitant  of 
Picturesque  Hampshire"  eall  at  his 
place  when  they  want  anything  in  his 
line,  such  as 

TRUNKS,  HARNESSES,  BAOS,  Etc. 

Headquarters  at  the  Old  Stand, 
NORTHAMPTON,  -  MASS. 


33-   E.   COOK  Sc  SO  1ST, 

MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITE  FIHST  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON. 

Full  line  of  Nkw  Goons,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  French  and  Anieriean  Clocks, 
Solid  Silver  and  Hated  Ware,  Solid  Gold  and  Plated  .Jewelry,  Cutlery,  Fancy 
<;  Is  and  Tovs  in  great  variety.    A  full  line  of  Spectacles,  Eye  Glass- 
es and  Optical  (ioods.  All  of  our  goods  are  bought  and  sold  for 
Cash  at  i.owkst  pihcks  consistent  with  firsLclass  goods. 

Repairing  and  Engraving  a  Specialty. 

13.    E.    COOK    «&  WON. 


A.    II  V  l>  K, 

Manufacture  of 

VIOLINS  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

INCLUDING  in  UK's  NEW  PATENT 
MACHINE  HEADS. 

Repairing  of  Musical  Instruments  given 
Special  Attention. 


Walnut  St., 


Northampton. 


